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the use of non-royal epithets as sources of information regarding the 
history and society of the Middle Kingdom, While private bio: 

graphical inscriptions have been heavily utilized in the study of 
Middle Kingdom history, the self-descriptions, composed primarily 
of formulaic epithets, have not received a great deal of attention. Due 
to their large numbers and wide distribution, as well as their frequent 
reference to general principles of behavior as well as occasional 
in the lives of the individuals they describe, these epithets c 
beliefs and practi 
elite officials, the king, 








ever 
in fact serve as valuable indicators of soci 
‘well of changes in the relationship betwet 
and the gods. 

To some extent, this work serves as a supplement to J. M. A. 
Janssen's Die traditioneele egyptische Autobiografie vb6r het nieuwe 
Rijk, which has long been, and continues to be, the principal refe 
ence work for Middle Kingdom epithets. In the present volume, 
have made frequent reference to Janssen’s invaluable study. Janssen 
noted the need for further analysis of the material, and this study 
attempts in part to answer that need. In addition, it draws upon 
sources unavailable in Janssen's day, including the publication of 
Several major collections of private inscriptions and a number of 
significant studies of Egyptian society and literature, In order to fa- 
cilitate my analysis of chronological developments, I originally 
sought to include only those texts that were dated or datable to 
specific reigns within the Middle Kingdom. In dating the inscrip- 
tions, I have made frequent use of D. Franke’s Personendaten aus 
dem Mitleren Reich and W. K. Simpson's Terrace of the Great God 
at Abydos. Where necessary, inscriptions of less secure date, as well 
as texts from the period preceding the reunification of Egypt by Neb- 
hepetre Mentuhotep, have been included for the purpose of compari- 
son. In order to present more accurately than is often done the full 
range of non-royal inscriptions, I have included the numerous 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION: EPITHETS IN CONTEXT 


1, Definition and Function of Epithets 


A regular feature of Egyptian non-royal monumental inscriptions is a 
series of epithets, consisting of words or phrases describing in 
laudatory fashion the qualities or attributes of the person responsible 
for commissioning the text.! Typically, the epithets are found along- 
side the name and titles of the inscription owner, and they are often 
difficult to distinguish from the latter.? Along with the name and 
titles, epithets serve the basic function of identifying and character- 
izing the official. However, the purpose of epithets extends beyond 
this role—a statue, relief, or other representation, by virtue of being 
inscribed with the names and characteristics of a person or god, was 
symbolically transformed from an inanimate object into the embodi- 
ment of the individual represented. Furthermore, epithets, along with 
a narrative account of virtuous and commendable actions, served 10 
legitimize and reinforce the status of both the official and his office, 
as well as to encourage the maintenance of his monument and the 
perpetuation of his memorial cult. Some phrases, including the most 
common epithets of the Middle Kingdom, such as m3‘-bri 
“vindicated”, and imih(y), “venerated,” specifically assert that the 
inscription owner has achieved, or is destined to achieve, a place 
among the honored and transfigured beings in the afterlife. 

With the exception of certain royal epithets that identify ex- 
clusively the reigning king, Egyptian epithets are not, for the most 
part, unique to a specific individual or god. The same epithet may be 










































1 The majority of epithets in Egyptian iterature are favorable. Exceptions include 
references to foreign enemies and hostile supernatural beings, who are refered to 
exclusively by derogatory epithets rather than by name. Tam interpreting ¢ 
distict from the verbal narrative portion of these texts. For a definition of 
“narrative.” ic. the types of phrases not considered in this study, see Quirke 
arrative literature,” 263-264 
2 See, for example, Fischer, Egyptian Titles, 1-2: Quitke, “Hom, 
Seale," 679-682. 
3 CF. Baines, “Society, Morality, and Religious Practice,” 140-141 























CHAPTER ONE 


applied to many different people, and a series of epithets may be 
required to fully define the nature of a specific official. Therefore, on 
the most elaborate monuments, dedicated by the highest ranking 
members of Egyptian society, one may expect to find a considerable 
assortment of self-descriptive phrases, Among the most impressive 
arrays of epithets from the Middle Kingdom are those of nomarchs 
(hry-tp %) and viziers (tty) of Dynasty 11 and early Dynasty 12.4 
Both the length of epithet lists and the subject matter of the 
epithets themselves varied over time and among different types of 
inscriptions, making epithets a potentially valuable indicator of social 
attitudes and political developments. Among the issues to be 
considered in the following chapters are regional and chronological 
variation in the subject matter of epithets (or, in some cases, a 
surprising lack of variation), the relationship between the function of 
the inscription and the epithets used therein, and the relationship 
between the status and titles of an official and his choice of epithets. 
For many years, scholars of Egyptian historical texts tended to 
emphasize the verbal narrative portions of non-toyal inscriptions, 
which sometimes refer to actual events, and have furnished some of 
‘our most complete information regarding the political history of the 
First Intermediate Period and Middle Kingdom; meanwhile, the i 
troductory lists of descriptive epithets were often dismissed as 
stereotypical self-laudatory phrases without particular value to the 
historian.S J. M. A, Janssen, in his monumental study of the phrase- 
ology of Old and Middle Kingdom “autobiographies,” discussed in 
detail the grammatical form and meaning of individual epithets, but 
Janssen himself identified the need for a comprehensive synthesis of 
the material and its wider implications. More recently, some epi- 
thets, along with narrative accounts of virtuous deeds, have received 
considerably more attention as evidence for social, ethical, and moral 

































4 For example, the tomb ofthe vizier Djefaihap I (tomb 1) at Assiu, the tomb of 
the nomarch Amenembat (tomb 2) at Beni Hasan, the Abydene stela of the vizier 
Mentuhotep (CG 20539), and the tomb of the nomarch Abanakht (tomb 5) at el 
Berahe. The date of Abanakh’'s tomb has been debated. Willems, Chest of Life 
70-72, places it late in Dynasty 11. Brovarski, “Abanakht,” 26-30, dates it to the 
petiod preceding the reunification, in Dynasty 1Olearly Dynasty 11. 1am following 
the dates proposed by Willems. 

5 Sce, for example, Breasted, Ancient Records, 208, not b. 

6 Janssen, Autobiografe I, 7. 
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values among the Egyptians.’ This volume attempts to satisfy in part 
the need for a full treatment of Middle Kingdom self-description by 
presenting the complete range of non-royal epithets, and by address 
ing the ways in which these phrases reflect the relationship between 
ite, scribal-class officials and their gods, the king, other officials 
and their dependents. The following chapters assess the ways in 
which epithets reflect the Egyptian world view, beliefs about the 
afterlife, and the changing role and relative status of the elite, 








































1.1. Royal and Non-Royal Epithets 


Although the subject matter of non-royal epithets may differ substan- 
tially from that of royal epithets, their position and function within 
texts is essentially identical. Both royal and private epithets follow 
the name and titulary in order to complete the identification and 
presentation of the monument owner. In both types of texts, epithets 
express ideal characteristics based on deeply held ethical beliefs, 
ther than actual events in the life of the official or king. In both 
Cases they are generally followed by a verbal narrative account of the 
actions of the particular inscription owner, although this feature is 
lacking in many non-royal texts. The principal diffe 
royal monumental texts and non-royal biographies is that while royal 
inscriptions tend to focus on a specific event (such as the defeat of an 
enemy, the establishment of a boundary, or the dedication of a 
building), non-royal memorials tend to present the highlights of the 
official’s entire career.8 Royal monuments typically do not contain 
“ideal autobiographies,”? but Middle Kingdom royal inscriptions 
such as the second Semna stela of Senwosret III are closely analo- 
gous in both form and subject matter to non-royal autobiography.! 
C. Eyre has observed that the Semna stelae so closely resemble 
private memorial inscriptions in their style and spirit, as well as their 







































7 See, for example, the works of Assmann, Baines, Gnirs, and Lichtheim liste in 
the bibliography 

8 There are notable exceptions, particularly inthe case of expedition leaders, who 
describe a particular mining or quanying project, and officials whose Abydene 
stelae describe thei specific role inthe cult of Osiris, ther pilgrimage to Abydos, or 
the consecration of their tomb or votive chapel 

9 Eyre, “Semnastelae," 142 

10 Byre, “Sema stela," 134-165: Baines, “Kingship,” 19. For a thorough, 
ment of the phraseology of Middle Kingdom royal inscriptions, see Blumeothal, 
Kénigtum 
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use of altemating narrative and direct address, formulaic expressions, 
and stock themes, that they seem to have been composed by the same 
court scribes responsible for literary texts and non-royal “ideal auto: 
biographies.”!! 

Essentially, the king sought to demonstrate the same moral values 
and ethical behavior claimed by the non-royal elite but, as J. Bain 
notes, did so with a divine role and justification which was not 
available to non-royal officials.!? A large class of royal epithets 
refers specifically to the pharaoh’s divinity. Some epithets actually 
refer to him as a god, calling him the “great god” (ntr %), the "'good 
god” (nfr nff), the “potent god” (ntr mnp), the “sole god” (ntr w), 
and the like.!3 Kings can also be identified directly with a specific 
deity, as in the Hymns to Senwosret III, which refer to the pharaoh as 
both Ra and Sekhmet.'4 Likewise, the king may be allotted divine at 
tributes, be referred to as the son (si) or the likeness (mity) of a deity, 
or be said to perform a specific act “like” (mi) a god or goddess.!S 
While non-royal officials are never designated as gods themsel 
they are sometimes given divine attributes or called the son or like 
ness of a god. Examples are discussed in Chapter 2. Both kings and 
non-royal officials may be called “beloved of” (mry) a deity, while 
private people may also be said to be loved by the king. Because love 
is typically portrayed as being bestowed by a superior on a subordi 
nate, neither kings nor other officials are said to love the gods,!® 
Epithets referring to divine and royal love and favor are discussed in 
chapter 3. 

A class of royal epithets paralleled in non-royal epithets includes 
phrases that describe the king's role in maintaining world order, por 
traying him metaphorically as creator, priest, judge, military leader, 
and protector of the Egyptian people.!? Specific actions of the king 
may also be mentioned, such as smiting foreign enemies or 
constructing monuments. Certain highly ranked officials may claim 
similar attributes and actions with regard to their own townspeople or 





















































11 Eyre, “Semana stela,” 160-165 

12 Baines, “Kingsbip,” 21 

13 Barta, “Kénigsbezeichnung,” 478 

U4 Barta, "Kosigsbezeschnung." 478: Silverman, “Kingship.” 83 

15 Barta “Konigsbezeichnung.” 479; Silverman, “Kingship,” 62 
Amor dei," 493-494 

nigsbezeichnung,” 479. 
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subordinates. Such epithets are never common in the Middle 
Kingdom, and are, for the most part, restricted to a narrow range of 
officials, periods, and types of inscriptions. 8 In using these epithets, 
which can be virtually indistinguishable from royal epithets, an 





official effectively cast himself in the role of the king, maintaining 
order over and on behalf of his subordinates. 


1.2, Epithets and Literature 


The themes and motifs of non-royal “ideal autobiography,” in part 
ular the epithets, closely parallel the subject matter of Middle King. 
dom didactic literature, in particular the Instructions of Ptahhotep.'9 
Probably monumental inscriptions, as well as most of the best 
literature of the Middle Kingdom, served a didactic function on some 
level, regardless of their overt function.2° In addition, there seems to 
have been a consistent interplay of themes and motifs between 
biographies and other types of literature such as teachings and tales, 
which were clearly familiar to scribal-class officials throughout 
Egypt. While the range of ethical principles expressed in epithets is 
more limited than that expressed in the instructions, officials claim to 
have embodied precisely the characteristics which the didactic liter- 
ature recommends, seemingly quoting from the same stock of ethical 
concepts and phrases.2! Some longer biographies, such as the 
elegantly composed self-presentation on the Abydene stela of Inyotef 
son of Senet (BM S81) read almost like first-person didactic treatises 
Shorter texts, such as some of those belonging to relatively low 
ranking officials at sites like Wadi el Hudi, give the impression of 
being copied from adjacent texts or inscribed en masse by a single 
scribe. In still other cases, such as the Abydene stela of Sehetepibra 
































18 See below, Chapter 2. and Chapter 5. 

19 The exact nature ofthe relationship between the tomb biographies and literary 
texts has been the subject of considerable scholarly discussion. Assmann ("Schrift, 
Tod und Identitat" 64-93) has viewed Old Kingdom “ideal autobiography" as the 
origin of didactic literature, a view which is followed by Loprieno (Topos und 
‘Mimesis, 1-21). Lichtheim ("Didactic literature,” 478) on the other hand, sees the 
Virtues expressed in tomb inscriptions as a response to a pre-existing body of 
instructional literature. Parkinson, “Teachings, Discourses, and Tales,” 17, 23-24 
argues that both derive from a common body of ethical teachings. Quitke ("Review 
‘of Topos und Mimesis.” 93) argoes that both genres may owe a great deal to oral 
Titerature, letters, and possibly hymns. 

20 Eyre, “Semna stelae,” 150. 
21 Cf, Eyre, “Serna stele,” 156, with additional references 
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(CG 20538), portions of biographies, including long lists of epithets, 
were copied directly from inscriptions that were already generations 
old.?2 C, Eyre argues persuasively that in the Middle Kingdom, a 
period of limited and highly restricted literacy, a single relativel 
small group of scribes closely connected to the royal court was 
responsible not only for royal inscriptions and works of political 
propaganda, but didactic literature, laments, literary narratives, 
private tomb texts and memorial inscriptions as well.23 Perhaps men 
like Inyotef and the roughly contemporary vizier Mentuhotep (whose 
siela, CG 20539, contains an equally elaborate set of epithets) were 
‘among the court scribes to whom Eyre refers, or were at least their 
close associates. The following chapters will not only address in 
more detail the similarities between instructions and epithets, but will 
also note themes which during the Middle Kingdom are present in 
‘one genre but missing from the other. 

In considering the relationship between biographical epithets and 
the wider field of Egyptian literature, it is important to bear in mind 
that most of the Egyptian population was illiterate.24 If the vast 
majority of the population was unable to read the inscriptions on 
tombs and other monuments, one must ask to whom the epithets 
were addressed. “Appeals to the living” are often addressed specifi- 
cally to priests and other literate officials.?5 Th 
intended to be read aloud, as indicated by texts like the Abydene 
of Mentuweser (MMA 12.184), which distinguishes between 
“all people who shall listen to this stela” and “all scribes who shall 
read this stela."26 Tomb inscriptions, in particular those texts in- 
scribed on the facades and entranceways of tombs, were presumably 
read to family members and others by literate mortuary priests. It is, 
also perfectly possible that certain combinations of signs, such as 
names, titles, and some epithets, came to be recognizable even to 


























stel 











Simpson, “Mentuhotep:" 337 notes that Sehetepibra copied portions of the 
stela of Mentuhotep, CG 20539, and may have copied the Enseignement Loyaliste as 
wel 

25 Eyre, “Sema stelae.” 1 

24 See, fr example. Bains, “Literacy” 57299; Baines and Eyre, "Four Notes 
on Literacy,” 65:96. Baines and Eyre place the literacy rate for the Old Kingdom at 
1%, with the Middle Kingom rate oot significant bi 

35 Baines and Eyre, “Four Notes oa Literacy." 71 

26 For the complete tet, se Sete, Lesestck,n0. 19; Hayes, Scepter I fg. 195. 
For a translation, see Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 104-105. 
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those who could not read the majority of the texts. Certain of the 
most common phrases, which tend to appear closest to the name and 
titles and in the widest variety of inscriptions, might therefore have 
been meaningful to a somewhat greater portion of the population 
than could actually read the narrative “autobiography.” 





2. Setting and Function of Middle Kingdom Epithets 






















setting and function of a text might be expected to influence its 
matter in identifiable ways. Among the variables that could 
influence the nature of the epithets, in addition to the texts’ location, 
are the function of the inscription, the purpose of the monument on 
which it was inscribed, and the audience for whom it was intended. 
One might expect, for example, that tomb inscriptions would include 
4 greater number of epithets related to the afterlife than would those 
from expeditions. Furthermore, epithets might be assumed to vary 
‘according to their location within the tomb and the nature of the 
accompanying scene, Likewise, a stela set up by a visitor to a state 
sponsored sanctuary such as Abydos might be expected to focus on 
different deities than a stela erected in a local cemetery or sanctuary, 
and to emphasize the township and its people less strongly than 
would a monument set up locally. Each of the following chapters 
will assess the relationship between the context and content of epi- 
thets as they relate to the gods, the king, fellow officials, and the 
population of the official's own township. 

















2.1. Tomb Inscriptions 


Funerary inscriptions present their own specific set of questions and 
relevant issues. Among the questions to be addressed are: (1) are 
certain epithets or types of epithets connected specifically to funerary 
‘monuments; (2) what is the connection, if any, between the subject 
matter of epithets and their location within the tomb; (3) to what 
extent are tomb biographies of the Middle Kingdom influenced by 
Old Kingdom and First Intermediate Period trends at sites where 
there was a strong Old Kingdom tradition (such as Saqqara, Meir, 
and Qubbet el Hawa) or a series of Heracleopolitan or Dynasty 11 
tombs (such as Assiut, el Bersheh, and Beni Hasan)? 
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While tomb inscriptions have furnished a wealth of social and 
historical information, their usefulness is severely limited by both the 
lack of secure dates and the uneven state of preservation. The fact 
that many tombs are incomplete and many more are nearly destroyed 
hhas limited the degree to which comparisons may be drawn among 
sites, especially between Memphite and provincial cemeteries. Be- 
‘cause tombs were cut or constructed for only the highest ranking 
members of the Egyptian aristocracy, it is largely impossible to 
‘compare individuals of differing status, or to reach any conclusions 
regarding members of the middle level bureaucracy, much less the 
average citizen. For this reason, information from stelae and rock 
graffiti is essential to drawing a reasonably complete picture of 
Middle Kingdom epithets, 

‘The principal royal cemetery for the city of Itj-towy, founded by 
Amenemhat 1,27 was el Lisht, where both Amenemhat I and 
Senwosret I built pyramids surrounded by the mastabas of senior 
officials who served in their administrations. Unfortunately, the 
remains of the private tombs are fragmentary, but portions of 
inscriptions have been preserved, including a segment of the biogra- 
phy of the Dynasty 12 vizier Mentuhotep, who is also known from 2 
number of other monuments, including one of the largest and most 
impressive stelac from Abydos (CG 20539) and several statues from 
Karnak.28 At Saqqara, the remains of two Middle Kingdom funerary 
chapels are located between the Pyramid of Teti and the Old King- 
dom mastabas of Kagemni and Mereruka.2° The owners, Ihy and 
Hetep, were mortuary priests in the service of Teti's pyramid, a 
factor which undoubtedly influenced the placement of their tombs. 
Ihy’s tomb has been dated late in the reign of Amenemhat I, while 
that of Hetep is probably slightly earlier*° While both chapels are 
































27 For recent work atthe Lish, see Di. Arno, Lischt 1. Fora useful summary of 
the Middle Kingdom remains, see Baines snd Milek, Ala, 133. Excavations cur 
rently being carried out by the Mewopolitan Mascum of Art, under the direction of 
Dieter Amold, continve to produce new information regarding the cemetery at cl 
Lisht and the tombs of officials buried there 

28 Simpson, “Mentuhotep,” 331-340 

29 See Firth and Gunn, Teti Pyramid! Cemeteries, 58-65; 273-289. Additional 
tombs ofthe Middle Kingdom are located to the east ofthe Teti pyramid but remain 
‘unpublished. 

30 Firth and Gunn dated the tomb tothe reign of Amenemhat I. For the redatng 
se Silverman, “Middle Kingdom Chapels,” 168-9. For addtional discussion ofthe 
chronology ofthese tombs, see Helck, Verwalung, 246-247; Aldred, Middle King 
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largely destroyed, the false door of Ihy is well-preserved, along with 
portions of relief scenes from the chapel walls. Inscriptions have also 
been preserved on the base of a statue from the tomb of Thy and on a 
pair of statues from the tomb of Hetep.>! The remains of the ruined 
mastabas of two viziers, Khnumhotep and Sobekemhat, have been 
excavated within the pyramid enclosure of Senwosret III at 
Dahshur.3? Unfortunately, the tomb of Sobekemhat is virtually de- 
stroyed, and the texts from the tomb of Khnumhotep are fragmen- 
tary. D. Franke has argued convincingly that the vizier Khnumhotep 
‘was a relative of the nomarchs of Beni Hasan.?3 The extensive 
Middle Kingdom cemetery at el Lahun included the pyramid of 
Senwosret II with its surrounding complex of buildings and the 
mastabas of administrative officials. Fragmentary private inscrip- 
tions have been found on stelae and offering tables, and portions of 
texts have been preserved from the mastaba of Inpy, who held office 
late in the reign Senwostet III and early in the reign of Amenemhat 
m1. 

‘The principal sources of epithets from a funerary context are the 
rock-cut tombs of provincial officials in Middle and Upper Egypt 
Some of these monuments contain not only the longest narrative 
biographies preserved from the Middle Kingdom, but also the 
longest lists of self-laudatory epithets.>° The most common locations 
of epithet lists in tombs are the facades, the entrances, the false 
doors, labels to certain scenes, statue bases, and architraves. Due 10 
the relatively large amount of space available, the owners of rock-cut 
tombs were often able to provide longer and more detailed self- 
descriptions than are typical on stelae. However, they did not always 























dom Art 43-44; Simpson, “Studies in the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty,” $4. Other 
Middle Kingdom chapels have also been identified in the Teti Pyramid Cemetery 
but have not yet been published 

31 Fitth and Gunn, Tesi Pyramid Cemeteries, pls 40, 41, 84,85. 

32 For information and references, see Simpson, "Sobekembet.” 26 ff; Franke, 
“Khnumbotep IT,” 51-68, 

33 Franke, “Khnumhotep Ill," 61-62 

34 See Pete et al, Mlahun, Kahun, and Gurob; Lahun 

35 Petrie, Lahum Ii, 26-28, pl. 27-31. See also Fischer, “Didactic Text.” 45-50. 
For the dating, see Franke, Personendaten, dossier 00. 155, 

36 For the former, see the tomb of Khoumbotep [I (Beni Hasan 2), and for the 
latter see the tomb of Djefaibapi I (Assiut 1). 
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choose to do so, and the length and content of funerary texts vary 
dramatically between sites and over time. 

Beni Hasan is the most prolific source of texts from tombs. 
‘Twelve inscribed rock-cut tombs have been at least partially pre- 
served, belonging to the leaders of the Oryx Nome (16th Upper 
Egyptian) and the town of Menat Khufu.57 Of these tombs, half are 
dated securely to Dynasty 12, The tombs of Amenemhat (no. 2), 
Khnumhotep Il (no. 3) and Khnumhotep I (no. 14) actually contain 
royal dates, while those of Khnumbotep IV (no. 4), Nakht I (no. 21), 
and Netjernakht (no, 23) belong to immediate relatives of these men, 
‘and must therefore be approximately contemporary.>* The tombs of 
Khnumhotep I, Khnumhotep II, and Amenemhat contain both 
biographies and a variety of epithets, while those of Nakht and 
Netjernakht each have brief fragments of text only, and the tomb of 
Khnumhotep IV is almost completely destroyed.? The tombs of 
Bagt III (tomb 15) and Khety (tomb 17) lack royal dates, and are 
more problematic in terms of dating. They almost certainly predate 
Dynasty 12, but suggested dates have ranged from the Heracleopo! 
tan Period to the early Middle Kingdom.‘ Both tombs contain texts 
and scenes of considerable interest, including fairly long lists of 
epithets, They have been included in this study for the purpose of 
comparison to the Dynasty 12 tombs, although the historical impli 
cations of their epithets cannot be adequately gauged in the absence 
of a more certain dating, 

The difficulties of both preservation and secure dating are even 
‘more acute at the site of el Bersheh, where tombs on the high terrace 
were carved for the highest-ranking officials of the Hare Nome (15th 
Upper Egyptian) during the First Intermediate Period and Middle 














37 Newberry, Beni Hasan more recently, Holzl, “Rock-tombs of Beni Hasan,” 
279-283; Spanel, “Beni Hasan in the Heracleopolitin Period;” Kamrin, “Monum 
‘and Microcosm" 

38 Beni Hasan |, 2-3 

39 For recent commentaries and translations of the biographies of Amenemhat 
and Khnumhotep Ill, see Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 135-142, and Lloyd, 
‘Kboumbotpe I," 21-37. 

40 For a discussion of the chronology, see Holzl, “Rock-tombs of Beni Hasan,” 
45; Newberry, Beni Hasan I, 3; Schenkel, Frimittelagyprische Studien 79-84; 
Spanel, “Beni Hasan in the Heracleopolitan Period 
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Kingdom.*! Only the tomb of Djehutyhotep (EEF no. 2),4? is dated 
by royal cartouches, indicating that Djehutyhotep served under 
Amenemhat II, Senwosret II and Senwosret 11143 The tomb of 
Djehutynakht VI (EEF no. 1) appears to have been decorated during 
the reign of Amenemhat I or Senwosret I, while that of Nehri Il (EEF 
no. 7) has been dated to the reign of Senwosret 1.44 If the Amen- 
emhat buried in tomb 3 is the same person who inscribed graffito 49 
at the neighboring quarry of Hatnub, he was in office during year 31 
of Senwosret 1,45 The dates of several other tombs at él Bersheh, in 
particular the tomb of Ahanakht (EEF 5), with its long and histori- 
cally significant biography, have been a source of considerable 
debate.46 Ahanakht’s tomb may tentatively be dated to the late Hera- 
cleopolitan period or Dynasty 11, probably prior to the reunifi 
tion.47 Immediately below this tomb are the tombs of three of 
Ahanakht’s contemporaries and subordinates, of which only the toinb 
of Aha (BEF no, 8) contains adequately preserved epithets. 

At Meir, the burial site of the rulers of the 13th and 14th Upper 
Egyptian nomes, the chronology is clearer than that at most other 
Middle Kingdom cemeteries.4® Here, five tombs include royal dates 
in Dynasty 12, namely the tomb of Senbi I (B1), Ukhhotep II (B2), 
Senbi II (B3), Ukhhotep Ill (B4), and Ukhhotep IV (C1), While these 
tombs do not appear to have included long autobiographical texts, 
numerous epithets are distributed throughout the tombs of Ukhhotep 
Il, Ukhhotep III, and Ukhhotep IV, The tombs of Senbi I and Senbi 
II, however, are badly damaged and less informative. 




















41 Newberry tal. El Bersheh: Brovarski etal, Bersheh Reports 1 

42 While the aumbering system of the et Bersbeh tombs differs from one 
publication to another, I have wsed Newherry's numbers, in order to facilitate 
feference.to his publication ofthe cemetery. For a useful summary of the different 
numbering systems, see Robinson, “The Bersheh Necropolis,” in Bersheh Reports 
7-9, and in particular fig. 8 

43 Bersheh pls. 56. 

‘44 Willems, “Nomarchs of the Hare Nor 
Brovarski, “Ahanakhi,” 22 

45 Brovarski, "Ahanakhi,”" 23. 

46 See Brovarski, “Ahanakhi:" Kaper, in Bersheh Reports I, 43-46; Freed, in 
Bersheh Reports 1 53-58; Willems, Chests of Life, 68-81 

47 Willems, “Nomarchs of the Hare Nome,” 82-84, and Chests of Life 71, 74 
Brovarski, “Ahanakiht." 2. 

48 See Blackman, Meir vol. 1, 2,3, and 6 
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‘The neighboring sites of Assiut and Deir Rifeh house the massive 
tombs of the nomarchs of the 13th Upper Egyptian nome.*? These 
tombs span the Heracleopolitan period and early Middle Kingdom, 
from Dynasty 9 through early Dynasty 12. The tombs of Khety I 
(tomb 5), Iti-ibi (tomb 3) and Khety II (tomb 4) date to the Hera- 
cleopolitan period and are therefore strictly not within the chronolog- 
ical range of this study: they have, however, been included for the 
purpose of comparison with the Middle Kingdom texts from the site 
The unfinished tomb of the Dynasty 12 nomarch Djefaihapi I (tomb 
1), cut during the reign of Senwosret I, is the largest preserved 
Middle Kingdom tomb.5° The scenes and inscriptions of the inner: 
most room were plastered and painted, but much of the tomb was 
never completed. The texts include transcriptions of the well-known 
contracts for Djefaihapi’s funerary endowment, as well as the longest 
list of epithets found on any Middle Kingdom monument. The tombs 
of Djefaihapi I (tomb 2) and Djefaihapi III (tomb 7) are badly 
damaged, but some fragmentary inscriptions have been preserved.5! 
‘The tombs at Deir Rifeh, south of Assiut, are generally in a very poor 
state of preservation, but two of them retain fragmentary texts of 
historical signifi 52-These are the tombs of Neferkhnum (tomb 
1) and Nakhtankh (tomb 7), both of which date to Dynasty 12 

The tombs of two high-ranking Twelfth Dynasty officials from 
Qaw el Kebir, Wahkah I (tomb 7) and Wahkah I (tomb 18) are 
massive in their proportions and impressive in their architectural 
design, but unfortunately, very little remains of their texts or decora- 
tion.53 Inscribed offering tables and stelae belonging to both men 
have been found at the site, but the limited amount of inscription 
‘cannot provide adequate comparative material relative to certain of 
the sites discussed above. 

‘Thebes served as the capital of Egypt during Dynasty 11, and most 
of the important Theban tombs of the Middle Kingdom date to the 





























49 Brunn 
et, "Tombeaux 1" $3-68, “Tombeaux 2." 
Herakleopolitan Tombs,” 301-314 
50 Reisner, “Tomb of Hepzefa,” 79-98; Griffith, 
51 Montet, “Tombeaux 3° 131-137. 

See Griffith, Sit and Dér Rifeh Montet, “Tombeaux 3,” 138-163. 
Steckeweh and Steindorif, Firstengriber von Qau. 
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end of this dynasty. Unfortunately, virtually all of them are so 
badly preserved that their scenes and texts can be studied only with 
difficulty. The partially preserved tomb of Daga (TT 103), the vizier 
under Nebhepetre-Mentuhotep, is located to the south of Men- 
tuhotep's mortuary temple at Deir el Bahri, although litle remains of 
the inscriptions.55 The tomb of Meketre (TT 280), located to the 
north of Deir el Bahri, was cut for another official serving in the 
administration of Nebhepetre-Mentuhotep, who seems to have 
continued to hold office into the reign of Amenemhat 15° The style 
Of the carving in the tomb was particularly fine, but the inscriptions 
and decoration are preserved only in very small fragments. During 
the reign of Senwosret I, the vizier Inyotefiger cut a tomb (TT 60) at 
Sheik Abd el Qurna for his mother, a woman named Senet,57 This 

tomb has been damaged both by fire and by the deliberate erasure of 

Parts of many scenes, as a result of which the number of preserved 

epithets is small. The epithets are of particular interest, however, in 
the few preserved texts from a non-royal monu- 
ment dedicated specifically for a woman. 

The tombs of the Middle Kingdom nomarchs of the first Upper 
Egyptian nome are located at Qubbet el Hawa, on the west bank of 
the Nile opposite Aswan, Of these, the tombs of Sarenput I (n0. 36) 
and his nephew, Sarenput II (no, 31), are well preserved and are se- 
curely dated to Dynasty 12.58 An autobiographical text is preserved 
on the facade of the former tomb, although much of the interior 
decoration is now missing. The only decorated portions of the latter 
were the niche and the painted columns of the inner room. A list of 
epithets accompanies the scene in the niche, A third tomb of Dynasty 
12, belonging to Heqaib son of Sathathor (no, 30), dating late in the 
dynasty, is now virtually destroyed. 


54 5 
Amold, 
‘and Fall 

55 See Davies, Five Thebon Tombs. 28-39, pls. 29-38. The tomb has more re 
cenily been studied by C. Roebrig 

$6 Winlock, Excavations at Deir el-Bahri, 227: Willems, Chests of Life, 111 ff. 
‘and especially Do. Arnold, “Amenemhat I," 5,21-25. Winlock dates the construction 
of the tomb to the reign of Nebhepetre, but Arnold argues persuasively for a date in 
the reiga of Amenemhat 

57 Davies and Gardiner, Antefoker. 

58 Edel, Felsengraber der Qubbet e! Hawa; Edel, Felsgrabernekropole der 
Qubbet el Haw; Moller, Felsengraber der Farsten von Elephantine. 
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2.2 Votive Monuments from Sanctuaries 


‘The majority of texts included in this study were inscribed on stelae 
and other objects dedicated in or near sanctuaries. Such inscriptions 
account for nearly three quarters of the total number of texts dis- 
cussed in this volume.*? A study of the inscriptions from sanctuaries 
Supplements the material from tombs in a number of important ways. 
First, a greater amount and wider variety of material has been pre- 
served, enabling the use of a much larger sample. Second, 
‘somewhat larger portion of the population was able to afford stelae 
than could afford tombs, making it possible to study, at least t0 a 
limited extent, the differences in epithets among officials of different 
ranks, During the course of Dynasty 12, the range of people who 
dedicated stelae at some sanctuaries became relatively widespread, 
and by Dynasty 13 some fairly low-ranking individuals were able to 
dedicate small stelae, or to include brief inscriptions on the stelae of 
their colleagues. Even so, only a small portion of the population is 
represented. An analysis of epithets from sanctuaries raises the 
following questions, among others: (1) are certain types of epithets 
associated with stelae coming from specifically non-funerary con- 
texts; (2) can a study of epithets provide clues to the place of 
manufacture of a particular artifact or the home of the individual for 
whom it was inscribed;*! (3) how did the late Middle Kingdom 
tendency for groups of people to share inscriptions influence the 
choice of epithets; and (4) by what mechanisms were epithets and 
other self-descriptive phrases transmitted among texts from the same 
site and between sites? In some cases within a single sanctuary, epi- 
thet lists were clearly modeled after earlier texts that were visible in 
the sanctuary.6? In other cases, the scribes seem to have drawn 
inspiration from texts in nearby tombs or expedition sites, from 
distant sanctuaries, or from contemporary literature. 

‘The most serious difficulty in using information from sanctuaries 
is the lack of recorded find spots. Although most stelae, statues and 









































$9 See Appendix I for list ofthe texts. 

60 See Bourriau, "Patterns of Change," 15; Leprobon, “Personnel,” 33-38; 
(©'Connor, “Cenotaph,” 

OCER step I," $9-61 

©2 The best known example being the case of CG 20538, sections of which were 
copied from CG 20539, an observation noted in Breasted, Ancient Records, 251, 
note b, 
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offering tables referred to in this study come from sanctuary settings, 
such objects were used in a number of different contexts, both 
funerary and non-funerary. The subject matter of the epithets should 
be expected to differ according to the context and function of the 
artifact on which they were inscribed. Unfortunately, because early 
excavators as well as agents for art collectors and dealers removed 
vast numbers of stelae and other inscribed objects from their original 
contexts at an early date, museums throughout the world house 
objects with no known provenience. A particularly large number of 
stelae are known to have come from the neighborhood of the 
sanctuary of Osiris at Abydos. Unfortunately, due to the circum- 
stances of early excavation, the original locations of many stelae 
within the site are unknown, as a result of which it is unclear whether 
they originally derive from the area of the sanctuary or from the 
adjacent cemetery. 

Five cult centers have provided inscriptional material used in this 
study, namely those of Osiris at Abydos, Amun at Karnak, Horus at 
Edfu, Heqaib at Elephantine, and Hathor at Serabit el Khddim in the 
Sinai, The sanctuary which has produced the largest quantity of 
inscribed material is Abydos. While the site was occupied from the 
Zarly Dynastic period, and was the location of a major cemetery and 
cult center from at least as early as the Old Kingdom, the Osiris 
temple underwent major renovations under Senwosret 1, as later 


























mpson, Terrace, 1-163 0' Connor, “Cenotaph,” 161-177 
64 Simpson, in Terrace, has made significant progress in assigning Abydene 
stelae to specific cenotaphs, although the attbution is not certain in all cases, For a 
summary of the most recent work atthe site of the so-called “cenotaphs,” see Poul, 
‘Newly Discovered Temple,” 48-55. For a useful summary of this complex site, see 
Kemp, “Abydos,” 28-4 
For Middle Kingdom activity, see Kemp, “Abydos,” 28-41; O'Connor, 
“Cenotaph,” 161-177; Petrie and Weigall, Abydos I, Petre and Griffith, Abydos Tl 
impson, Terrace, 1-16; Wegner, "Senwosret III,” 60-181. Several current archae: 
ological projects are shedding further light on Middle Kingdom activity at Abydos. 
‘The Old Kingdom town site and surrounding area is currently being excavated by 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum-Yale University-Institute of Fine Arts 
Expedition to Abydos, under the direction of D. O° Connor and W. K. Simpson, and 
the field direction of M. D. Adams. The adjacent “cenotaph zone” is being studied 
under the field direction of M. A. Pouls. The North and Middle Cemeteries have 
been surveyed and are being studied under the field direction of J. Richards. The 
Senwosret III temple and surrounding town are being excavated under the field 
direction of J. W. Wegner. 
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Middle Kingdom sources recall.® It was also during this reign that a 
number of the largest and most impressive private stelae were 
installed in private offering chapels and along the processional ap- 
proach to the sanctuary, and inscribed with texts describing the ideal 
character traits of high-ranking officials.6” Throughout the Middle 
Kingdom, private people continued to dedicate stelae, statues, and 
offering tables, both in the cemetery and in free-standing mud-brick 
‘enotaphs."68 As time progressed, the area in which the memorial 
chapels stood became crowded with smaller structures, and the size 
of stelae themselves tended to become smaller (although there are 
notable exceptions, which shall be discussed below). It appears that 
at the same time that the ability to procure and dedicate a stela was 
becoming open to a larger segment of the population, the inscriptions 
on these stelae were becoming shorter and more formulaic, 

Very little remains of the Middle Kingdom temple of Amun at 
Karnak, but several objects dedicated by private individuals have 
been discovered at the site.” Mentuhotep, the vizier under Senwosret 
I, evidently took great interest in the temple, dedicating as many as 
eight statues and other inscribed objects.’! In Dynasty 13, lymeru, 
the vizier under Sobekhotep IV, dedicated at least four monuments,72 
Edfu, best known for its Ptolemaic temple of Honus, was also the site 
of a late Middle Kingdom sanctuary that has produced both free- 
standing chapels and stelae, the stone elements of which were ofte 
inscribed.73 While very few monuments in the sanctuary include 
royal dates, most date to Dynasty 13. A s 
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646 See, for example, the Dynasty 13 stela of Amenyseneb, Louvre C 12, ANOC 
im, Autobiographies, 0-83, 

6] See Lichtheim, Awobiog raphies, 143-145. 

(68 The term “Cenotaph” is, in fact, » misnomer, as O'Connor, “Cenotaphs,” 164- 
166, notes, because there are no false burials associated with the structures, 

© Leprohon, “Personnel,” 36, Bourriau, “Patterns of Change.” 15-16; 0° Connor, 
“Cenotaphs," 168-170. 

70 For a summary and references, see Barguet, “Karnak,” 341-342. 

71. CG 42037, CG 42044, CG 42045, Louvre A 122, Louvre A 123, Louvre A 
124, Luxor J 36, and Luxor J 37 have all been attributed to this vizier. The attr 
bution has been questioned, however. Fora discussion of the monuments dedicated 
by Meatubotep, see Fay, “Custodian ofthe Sea,” 19-28; Simpson, "Mentuhotep,” 
331-340; Franke, Personendaten, dossier 00. 262 

72 Heidelberg 274, Louvre A 125, and two in storage at Karnak. See Habachi, 
“Iymeru." 29-39; Franke, Personendaten, dossier 26 

7 allot, Edfou 
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dedicated to the family and staff of a man named Horaa, are dated by 
cartouches to the reign of Sobekhotep IV. 

‘The sanctuary of the deified Dynasty 6 nomarch Heqaib, located 
on the island of Elephantine, has yielded inscribed material from 
throughout Dynasties 12 and 13, as well as from the Second Inter- 
mediate Period.”4 Like Abydos, the site underwent extensive rebuild- 


ing during the reign of Senwosret I, during the tenure of the nomarch 
Sarenput I, whose tomb (no. 36) has been preserved at Qubbet el 
Hawa. During the earlier part of Dynasty 12, the Heqaib sanctuary 
appears to have been closely controlled by the local ruling family of 
the Sarenputs, with whose chapels most of the inscriptions are 
‘associated.75 The chapels themselves were in some cases lined with 
stone, and completely decorated with scenes and inscriptions. The 
development of the sanctuary on Elephantine bears certain similar 
ties (0 that at Abydos. Having been controlled by the local ruling 
family under Senwosret I, it seems to have become accessible later in 
Dynasty 12 to a wider segment of the population, Lower-ranking 
officials began to dedicate stelae and other inscribed objects, with the 
result that the sanctuary became increasingly crowded. As a result, 
the evidence from Elephantine furnishes data that is valuable for 
comparison with the Abydene material. Two notable distinctions 
between the two sites should be noted, however. First, the Heqaib 
sanctuary honored a local deified ancestor, and did not attract visitors 
on the national scale that Abydos did. Second, while the “cenotaphs” 
at Abydos were probably located outside the actual Osiris temple 
complex itself, the chapels and other dedications at Elephantine 
formed a self-contained sanctuary. As a result, a comparison of the 
texts from the two sites illustrates differences in subject matter that 
may reflect the different character of the two sanctuaries, 

‘The sanctuary at Serabit e1 Khadim served as a center for the wor- 
ship of Hathor in her manifestation as the Mistress of Turquoise.7¢ 
Inscribed monuments of the Middle Kingdom began to be dedicated 
at the site during the reign of Amenemhat Il, and the majority of the 
texts date to the reign of Amenemhat IIT, who appears to have 
exploited the copper and turquoise mines of the region to an un- 






































74 See Habachi, Elephantine IV; Franke, Heiligtum des Heqaib. 
175 Franke, Heitigrum des Heqaib, 8.29, 
16 See Gardiner, Pest and Cerny, Sinai 
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precedented degree, evidently as part of a policy of economic ex 
pansion aimed at developing the internal resources of Egypt through 
extensive building and irrigation projects.77 Most of the inscriptions 
from Serabit el Khidim are found on stelac dedicated by people 
taking part in the frequent mining expeditions. Like the stelae 
dedicated at temples within the Nile Valley during late Dynasty 12, 
these stelae often included the names, titles, and epithets of a number 
of colleagues who apparently combined their resources to commis- 
sion a single monument. Nevertheless, the texts tend to be somewhat 
longer than many contemporary examples from Abydos and Ele- 
phantine. The content of the Sinai inscriptions also differs from that 
Of the texts from sanctuaries in Egypt itself because of its close 
association with expedition inscriptions and its relatively remote 
location, 














2.3. Expedition Inscriptions 


Inscriptions were carved both on stelae and on the faces of natural 
cliffs at the sites of mining, quarrying and military expeditions, Their 
purpose was to preserve for posterity a record of the expedition's 
success, and to honor those who had taken part therein.78 Such texts 
are found in the Sinai and Nubia, as well as in Egypt itself. Although 
the form and subject matter of these expedition texts are similar in 
many ways to the funerary and votive inscriptions already discussed, 
their more inherently secular nature causes them to have a different 
focus, and many unusual features have been noted by previous 
scholars.79 Among the differences that will be shown to exist be- 
tween epithets from these texts and those from the tombs and 
sanctuaries is a stronger emphasis in most expedition texts on the 
king than on the gods (with the exception of Hatnub), and a relatively 
liberal use by expedition leaders of royal and pseudo-royal epithets 
Both of these patterns will be discussed in the following chapters 
Because expedition inscriptions were left by individuals of varying 
ranks, they allow for a limited study of the differences in epithets 
referring to people of differing status who served in the same 
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78 See Blumenthal, “Textgattung Expelitionsbericht,” 85-118, 

79 Blumenthal, “Texigattung Expeditionsbericht” 88-11; Eyre, “Semna stelae,” 
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campaigns. For this reason they are particularly useful in studying 
the variation in epithets between the traditional elite and officials of 
lower standing. In addition, because many date to the very early or 
very late Middle Kingdom, expedition inscriptions furnish evidence 
from periods not well represented by epithets from contemporary 
sanctuaries in the Nile Valley. 

The following sites have furnished dated and datable inscriptions 
from Middle Kingdom expeditions to mines, quarries and ports: the 
alabaster quarry at Hatnub, the Red Sea outlets at Wadi Gasus and 
Wadi Gawasis, the quarries and Red Sea access route through the 
Wadi Hammamat, the amethyst quarries at Wadi el Hudi, and the 
turquoise and copper mines at Wadi Maghara in the Sinai. 

Hatnub, on the east bank of the Nile near el Bersheh, was source 
of alabaster during the First Intermediate Period and Middle King- 
dom,®° Quarrying expeditions were directed by high ranking officials 
in both the local and central administrations, some of whom left long 
biographical inscriptions of considerable historical interest. The 
tombs of a number of these men have also been identified at el 
Bersheh.*! Unfortunately, the chronology of Hatnub, like that of el 
Bersheh, is extremely problematic, due in part to a tendency for local 
rulers to date inscriptions in terms of their own local rule rather than 
that of the ruling king, even during periods of relatively strong 
central authority in Dynasty 12.82 In addition to dating inscriptions in 
terms of their own rule, the local officials of the Hare Nome 
displayed an unusual tendency to use epithets focusing on their own 
authority and their relationship to their community, topics that will 
be addressed at greater length in the following chapters, Only one 
text, inscribed by the royal seal bearer (btmty bity) Amenemhat 
(graffito 49), is dated by a royal cartouche to the reign of Senwosret 
I. The earliest of the Hatnub texts predate the reunification of Egypt 
in Dynasty 11, while a number of long and historically significant 
inscriptions dated to the rule of Nehri I probably relate events in the 
last years of that dynasty.83 
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81 See B. Brovarski, “Ahanakhi,” 26 f. 
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Wadi Gasus and Wadi Gawasis are located on the Red Sea coast 
north of Wadi Hammamat. The excavator of Wadi Gawasis has sug- 
gested that it served as the port from which Dynasty 12 expeditions 
to Punt and elsewhere departed.** Two siclae were found at Wadi 
Gasus, inscribed by a pair of officials named Khentektaywer and 
Khnumhotep, who served under Amenemhat II and Senwosret II 
respectively Excavations at Wadi Gawasis uncovered two additional 
stelae, both dated to the reign of Seawosret I, one belonging to the 
chamberlain (imy-r "hnwty) Ankhu and the other to the vizier (f8ty) 
Inyotefiger, parts of whose mastaba has been found at Lisht and who 
commissioned the rock-cut tomb of Senet at Thebes. 85 

Wadi Hammamat, running from Coptos (modern Quft) in the fifth 
Upper Egyptian nome to the Red Sea, served both as a corridor for 
Red Sea trade and as an important quarry throughout much of the 
history of pharaonic Egypt. Dated inscriptions recording Middle 
Kingdom expeditions in the wadi begin in the reign of Mentuhotep 
III in Dynasty 11, and continue with occasional interruptions through 
the reign of Amenemhat II1.86 The only texts dated to Dynasty 13 
belong to the reigns of Neferhotep I and Sobekhotep IV. The inscrip- 
tions from Wadi Hammamat vary considerably in length and content. 
Some give detailed accounts of the events of the expedition, while 
others are composed primarily of titles and epithets, The epithets 
found in these texts are potentially of great importance for this study, 
both because they span virtually the entire Middle Kingdom, and 
because they demonstrate the degree of authority enjoyed by those 
‘men who acted as royal representatives in remote regions, 

‘The amethyst quarries at Wadi el Hudi, on the eastern side of the 
Nile just south of the first cataract, were first exploited at the end of 
Dynasty 11, under Mentuhotep IV, after which they were extensively 
worked in Dynasty 12, especially during the reign of Senwosret I. 
They were also quarried for at least a brief period in Dynasty 13, 
during the reigns of Neferhotep I and Sobekhotep IV.87 The men 
responsible for the Wadi el Hudi inscriptions were, like those who 
worked in Wadi Hammamat, officials of the central administration, 
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often holding positions associated with the treasury. In fact, some of 
the same individuals who worked here took part in expeditions at 
Wadi Hammamat, as well as in the West Nubian diorite mines.5* 


‘Their ranks varied from relatively senior administrators to assistants, 
Their biographies are rarely long or innovative, but a study of the 
epithets, which emphasize loyal service to the king, offers a valuable 
supplement to the material from Wadi Hammamat and Hatnub, 

Leaders of turquoise and copper mining expeditions in the Wadi 
Maghara and. Serabit el Khddim in the Sinai left both rock inscrip- 
tions and stelae to commemorate their success.8? These texts are 
approximately contemporary with the majority of those from Serabit 
el Khddim. Those that include royal dates are all from the reigns of 
Amenemhat If and Amenemhat 1V. As a result, they form a useful 
body of comparative material to that from the contemporary Hathor 
sanctuary, 

Non-oyal inscriptions dated to the Middle Kingdom have been 
found at several locations in Nubia, including Girgawi, Semna and 
Kuma. Girgawi, on the east of the Nile in Lower Nubia, served as a 
military assembly point during the early part of the Dynasty 12,9 
Officials of both high and relatively low ranks, including two viziers, 
Mentuhotep and Inyotefiger, left brief inscriptions on the rock cliffs. 
Many of the texts are undated, but those with royal dates are from the 
ily part of the dynasty, the reigns of Amenemhat I and Senwosret 
1. A number of inscriptions from Girgawi include only names and 
titles, Semna and Kumna, located on opposite sides of the Nile at the 
ataract, were fortified under Senwosret III, and served as the 
southern boundary of Egyptian territory during the second half of 
Dynasty 12.9! A large number of inscriptions have been found at the 
two sites, in the form of both stel 
texts record the names, titles, and, in some cases, “autobiographi 
of military officers. Occasionally lower ranking individuals left brief 
texts alongside those of their superiors. The rock inscriptions dated 
by royal cartouches all come from the reigns of Senwostet IIT and 
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Amenemhat IIT. Three Dynasty 13 stelae from the reign of Sobek- 
hotep IV have also been preserved, but they lack epithets or other 
biographical information, Because the texts from Girgawi date 
primarily to early Dynasty 12, while those from Semna and Kumna 
date to the second half of the dynasty, the two groups supplement 
‘one another for a study of chronological and historical developments 
It is difficult to compare the two, however, since the texts from 
Girgawi are generally much shorter and include fewer self- 
descriptive phrases. 

In addition to the texts left by members of mining, quarrying, and 
military expeditions, Middle Kingdom rock graffiti are preserved at 
two other locations. Shatt er Rigal in Upper Egypt is the site of a 
small and unusual group of inscriptions dating to the reign of 
Nebhepetre-Mentuhotep.93 This location, about two-thirds of the 
way between Thebes and Aswan, bears no other signs of use or 
habitation, and H. E. Winlock has argued that the inscriptions were 
left during a single visit by senior administrative officials.94 The 
island of Sehel near Elephantine, has not been extensively studied, 
but has produced several rock graffiti from the Middle Kingdom. 
Under Sobekhotep Ill, the island evidently housed a small sanctuary 
dedicated to the goddess Anuket, The preserved graffiti from Sehel 
are generally short, and contain very few epithets. 
























3. Historical Context of the Middle Kingdom 


Egyptian epithets fall into a category of expressions that, in spite of 
being found within texts that may contain historical information, are 
neither strictly “historical” nor “literary,” They are generally for- 
mulaic and refer to ethical ideals rather than historical events, as a 
result of which they cannot be expected to reflect overtly the political 
changes in the course of Middle Kingdom history. They do, on the 
‘other hand, reveal much about the ways in which historical and 








93 Winlock, Rise and Fall, pl. 39. 

4 Winlock, Rize and Fall, 8.77 

95 Habachi, “Altar of Sobekbotep from Sebel” 17-19; “Gralfito of the Cham 
berlain and Overseer of Works Antf at Sebel,” $059, 

‘96 For a definition of “literature,” see Loprieno, “Defining Egyptian Literature,” 
41.47, especially 46 for the similarities between “autobiography” and “fictional 
discourse.” For the Egyptians use of “history” in the Middle Kingdom, see Baines, 
Concepts and Uses of the Past." 140-141 
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Political events affected both the attitudes and to a lesser extent the 
practices and assertions of the Egyptian scribal class.97 Although 
Egyptian texts are notable for the similarities in phraseology among 
texts from different areas, changes over time must nevertheless be 
viewed in a regional context, since such changes occur at different 
rates and are subject to different influences from one site to another. 
Innovations may be first to appear in peripheral regions, or con- 
versely might filter outward from the capital. Scribes at provincial 
sites with strong local traditions, on the other hand, might tend to 
retain and copy phrases from their predecessors. Throughout the 
length of the Middle Kingdom, the most common epithets tend to 
resist change, As a result, -ssment of the observable alteration 
of traditions, the introduction of new themes and motifs, and the 
abandonment of existing expressions and subjects must be based on 
the study of a large number of inscriptions from a variety of different 
contexts.%8 

A critical issue in the study of Middle Kingdom history is the 
relationship between the king and the provincial nobility, and the 
shifting balance of power between the two. Narrative biographies of 
highly ranked officials have furnished much of the known infor- 
mation regarding this relationship. Epithets referring to the officials’ 
dealings with the king or with their own personal authority might be 
expected to reflect in some measurable way the major transitions in 
the Middle Kingdom administration. Deeply rooted social and 
religious beliefs, on the other hand, can be expected to have resisted 
change, and to have been influenced by different forces. Although 
the outline of historical and political developments during the Middle 
Kingdom is reasonably well-known, the nature of much royal 
activity during certain reigns remains controversial. What events 
might one expect to influence the subject matter of epithets, and what 
sorts of changes might they be expected to cause? 

‘The defining event of the early Middle Kingdom is the reunifica- 
tion of Egypt by Nebhepetre Mentuhotep, to end the Heracleopolitan 
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97 In this sense they are similar to the “cultural texts” described by Assmann, 
‘Kulturelle und literarische Texte,” 68-72; Loprieno, “Defining Egyptian Liter 
ature," 42. 

98 For a recent summary of the development of “autobiographies,” see Gnirs, 
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‘Tenth Dynasty. During the course of the war between Mentuhotep 
and the Heracleopolitan rulers, Upper Egyptian nomarchs apparently 
either transferred their allegiance from Heracleopolis to Thebes or 
were replaced by new rulers; some local ruling families at leas 
to have retained their power with royal sanction.! Following the 
reunification of Egypt, Mentuhotep undertook quarrying and build- 
ing activities throughout Egypt, although the central administration 
remained concentrated at Thebes. The later rulers of Dynasty 11 are 
known primarily from the inscriptions of non-royal officials, such as 
those who led expeditions to the Wadi Hammamat. There is evidence 
of instability and perhaps civil war at the end of the Dynasty, after 
which Amenemhat, the vizier under Mentuhotep IV, emerged as the 
founder of Dynasty 12.1 

Dynasty 12, one of the longest and most stable dynasties of 
Egyptian history, was a period of gradually increasing royal authority 
for much of its two hundred year history.!°2 Amenemhat I dealt with 
the local nobility at the outset of the dynasty by redefining 
boundaries and reaffirming the authority of local leaders, practices 
continued by his successor, Senwosret 1.103 The first two kings of 
Dynasty 12 also extended Egyptian control over Lower Nubia, 
fortifying the Nile to the second cataract, and undertaking building, 
mining, and quarrying projects. Well into Dynasty 12, local officials 
seem to have retained a degree of independence, although they 
regularly credit their success to the good will of the ruling king, and 
their “autobiographies” are careful to justify their right to rule in 
terms of royal sanction. Epithets, while stressing the character and 
ability of the officials they describe, focus above all else on the favor 
of the king. In the reign of Senwosret III, a transformation of sorts 
seems to have occurred in the administration, the result of which was 
that the power of the local nobility was curtailed, The nature of this, 
change has been debated, some scholars arguing that the process was 



































99 For the career of Nebhepeite Mentuhotep and varying interpretations of the 
reunification, see Goma, ersten Zwischenzeit, 157; Grimal, History, 155-158; 
Hiayes, “Middle Kingdom in Egypt.” 476-481; Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 
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100 For nomarchs displaying allegiance to Mentuhotep, see Hayes, “Middle 
Kingdom in Egypt.” 482 (with references) 

101 For evidence ofa civil war, see Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 71-76. 
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gradual and involved primarily a royal policy of transferring local 
Officials to the central administration, and others favoring a deliber- 
ate policy on the part of Senwosret III to limit the authority of 
nomarchs and other provincial leaders.! In any event, by the be- 
ginning of the reign of Amenemhat Il, royal authority was at a 
height unprecedented since the Old Kingdom.!°5 Corresponding to 
the relative decline of the provincial nobility was an apparent in- 
crease in the availability of memorial monuments to a wider segment 
of the population and an increased focus on piety. Two fundam 
tal questions to be considered with regard (o Dynasty 12, therefore, 
‘are whether or not there was an increase in emphasis on the gods and 
funerary cult during the second half of Dynasty 12, and whether a 
roughly contemporary transformation in the nature of non-royal self- 
presentation relative to the king appears to have taken place around 
the reign of Senwosret IT 

Events at the end of Dynasty 12 are not well documented in pri- 
vate inscriptions. The transition to Dynasty 13 does not appear to 
have been a violent one, although royal power never seems to have 
been well-established, and during the course of the Dynasty Egypt 
lost control of Nubia. A concurrent dynasty, Dynasty 14, seems to 
have arisen in the western delta, and western Asian immigrants 
began to encroach upon the northern part of the country, preceding 
the invasion of the Hyksos. Epithets from the very end of Dynasty 12 
and from Dynasty 13 are relatively scarce and of limited subject 
matter, but innovations did occur, which shall be discussed in the 
following chapter. 




















4, Epithets and Middle Kingdom Society 





Within the lists of epithets in all types of inscriptions are 
phrases that remain relatively unchanged over the course of the 
Middle Kingdom. These epithets are the same ones that occur in 








104 For varying opinions, sce Delia, “Senwosret I” Franke, “Khnumbolep I,” 
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even the briefest texts, as well as in the texts of women and other 
family members who appear alongside the main figures on inscribed 
monuments. It is suggested in the following chapters that these 
epithets form the essential “core” around which Middle Kingdom 
self-presentations were built, and that they are deeply imbedded in 
the Egyptian world view, their purpose being to establish the position 
of the individual relative to three principal points of focus, namely 
the gods, the king, and the rest of the population. Certain consistent 
patterns are discernible in the arrangement of many of the more 
common epithets. The order in which these epithets are arranged, as 
well as the individuals to whom they refer, might suggest a ranking 
thin the epithets themselves, or may reflect the relative importan 
of either the official himself or the character trait to which they refer. 








4.1, Social Hierarchy and the Egyptian World View 


Itis clear from epithets as well as “autobiographies” and other liter 
ary works that the Egyptians perceived their society as a structured 
and orderly universe that included both supernatural and natural 
elements, in which benefits filtered down to humanity from the gods 
via the king, and the role of the scribal class official was to serve as 
an intermediary between the king and the rest of society.!07 The 
didactic literature specifies the manner in which an official should 
interact with people of varying social classes—he should be defere: 
tial (0 his superiors, respectful to his peers, and generous to his 
subordinates.'°8 Nowhere is this awareness of one’s proper social 
position more clear than in epithets. As chapter 3 demonstrates, the 
most common epithets, and those accessible to the largest segment of 
the population, express the favor of the king and the gods. A smaller 
number but wider variety of epithets, found primarily in the inscrip- 
tions of very highly ranked individuals, refer to the benevolence of 
the official toward subordinates. Epithets referring to both provision 
for and support from the townspeople and district are limited to texts 
commissioned by local rulers. 

How does the ideal hierarchy of the Egyptian world view compare 
to the human reality? Since, as J. Baines has observed, much of what 
was included in biographies was limited by decorum, and because we 
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have only the self-des Ss of the elite (and idealized self- 
descriptions at that), we must expect the picture presented by 
biographies to be somewhat idealistic.! S, Quirke divides the popu- 
lation of Egypt, with the exception of the king, into three broad 
social classes: the literate, titled elite; a middle group without titles 
and with restricted access to writing and other resources; and the 
illiterate serving class who depended on the elite for support,!10 
Chapters 4 and 5 will assess some of the ways in which epithets, 
albeit in a subtle and implicit fashion, reflect these divisions and 
provide further evidence of social ranking.!!! The phrasing of 
epithets distinguishes in discernible ways between different levels of 
literate officials, such as the srw, wrw, Snwt, shw, and smrw. 
‘Among the population as a whole, the elite (p‘t) are clearly distin- 
guished from both the “people” (rmf) and the lower classes (rby®), 
the former of which includes the inscription owners and their peers, 
but the Latter of which does not. 




















4.2. Epithets and Egyptian Moral and Ethical Values 


‘Two features of Egyptian Middle Kingdom epithets have already 
been noted above: their relative uniformity and their close relation 
ship to didactic literature, These two aspects of epithets indicate that 
they represent idealized traits and, with very few exceptions, do not 
describe the actual attributes of individual people.!!2 The overarch- 
ing theme of epithets, and of “ideal autobiographies” as a whole, is 
ma’at.'13 J, Assmann sees the concept of ma‘at as rooted in social 
Solidarity, in which the individual plays a significant role, but in 
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which individuality is subordinated to cooperation.!!4 Although epi- 
thets in the Middle Kingdom do not stress silence to the extent that it 
is stressed in the literature of later periods, their primary emphasis is 
on conformity and social cooperation, as the following chapters 
illustrate. With the exception of a small number of innovative texts 
of the early Middle Kingdom, the vast majority of epithets are 
formulaic and repetitive expressions of royal and divine approval and 
unquestioning adherence to established modes of behavior, 

As the following chapter also demonstrates, many epithets de- 
scribing the official himself seem rooted not only in the Egyptians’ 
social values and religious beliefs, but in common sense advice for 
effectively carrying out one’s official duties and dealing with people 
of all social classes in a manner that will enhance one's personal 
status and position.!15 These are the epithets most closely connected 
to the themes of didactic literature. According to the epithets, the 
attributes to which members of the elite were expected to aspire were 
knowledge, obedience, eloquence, effectiveness, attentive ecu 
racy, and generosity, By behaving according to the standards empha- 
sized in the epithets discussed in Chapter 2, an official could achieve 
the benefits described in the following chapters, the love and favor of 
the king and the gods, the respect and support of his peers, and the 
love and support of his townspeople. The relationships between 
people at all levels of society, and even between humans and the 
gods, was always reciprocal, and officials had to establish that they 
hhad earned these benefits by maintaining ma’ar as a conduit between 
their divine and royal superiors and the rest of the Egyptian people. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF THE OFFICIAL 


The ideal official of the Middle Kingdom sought to satisfy the expec- 
tations inherent in his social and administrative role in specific ways, 
which would enable him to act in accordance with the Egyp\ 
concept of order, ma'at.! In general, conformity and adherence to 
well-established social mores appear to have been more highly regar: 
ded attributes than innovation or ambition, even among the highest 
ranking administrators, When discussing their knowledge, the 
inscription owners claim to know their proper place (rh st-rd) and to 
know the plan (rb sb), When discussing their eloquence, they claim 
to have said what was good and repeated what was desired (dd nfrt 
Wwhm mrrt). When discussing their obedience, they say that they have 
adhered to their appointed paths (mdd w3t or mdd mfn).? Officials 
attribute their success in large part to their ability to satisfy their 
superiors, get along with their peers, and direct their subordinates 
fairly and with generosity 

“Ideal autobiographies” from all periods list the attributes of 
highly ranked individuals and recount events in their careers.3 Dut 
ing the Middle Kingdom, such accounts often take the form of verbal 
narratives, rather than lists of epithets and self-descriptive phrases. 
Often, however, the narrative account is replaced by a long sequence 
of self-descriptive epithets presented either as a first person self- 
resentation (introduced by ink, “I am”) or as a formal list of epithets 
following the official's name and titulary, a new format classified by 
A. Gnirs as the “encomiastic autobiography." Most epithets relating 
to the personal attributes and career of the official come from 
“encomiastic autobiographies” of this type. The traits portrayed in 
these self-descriptive phrases, as well as in the biographical narra- 
tives, relate not only to the character of the official himself, but to his 
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ability to interact successfully with the gods, the king, his peers, and 
his subordinates.5 Thus, the focus of these epithets bears directly on 
that of the epithets discussed in the following chapters, which deal 
specifically with the official’s interaction with others. The personal 
characteristics described in epithets may be grouped into four general 
subject areas: individual authority, wisdom and skill, humility, and 
benevolence, 








1. Context of Epithets Referring to the Official 


Self-descriptive phrases regarding the character of the individual are 
particularly common during the early Middle Kingdom, continuing 
the trend of the period preceding the reunification of Egypt in 
Dynasty 11. As a rule, such epithets become considerably less pop- 
ular in the second half of Dynasty 12, when they resume an Old 
Kingdom tradition of focusing on the king and the gods. Many of 
the Middle Kingdom examples, in fact, come from a relatively small 
number of inscriptions from the reign of Senwosret I, a period in 
which Abydene stelae and provincial tomb inscriptions of high 
ranking officials were characterized by a developed literary style 
incorporating elaborate lists of self-descriptive epithets and/or bio- 
graphical accounts. The close relationship between self-presentation 
and contemporary didactic literature, such as the Instructions of 
Ptahhotep,’ is nowhere more vivid than in these texts.8 The men who 
commissioned them—individuals like the viziers Mentuhotep (CG 
20539) and Djefaihapi (Assiut tomb 1) and the chamberlain Inyotef 
son of Sobekwenu and Senet (BM 572 and 581)—were clearly 
familiar with the instructional literature, and carried the genre of 
Egyptian memorial self-presentation to a literary level scarcely 

















5 Quirke, “Townsmen," 147-148; Lichtheim, “Didactic literature," 24. 

6 Grits, “agyptische Autobiograpbie,” 220 (for the Old Kingdom emphasis on 
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7 For tis text (P. Prisse), see Zba, Piah-hetep. 
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achieved before or afterward? The composition of Mentuhotep's 
Abydene stela (CG 20539), for example, was evidently regarded 
highly enough that large portions of it were copied nearly a century 
later on the stela of Sehetepibra (CG 20538), on which was also in- 
scribed the Enseignement Loyaliste.'© 

Self-descriptive phrases referring to personal attributes and offi- 
cial duties are also fairly common in expedition inscriptions, where 
they continued to be popular through the end of Dynasty 12. Such 
epithets, along with epithets referring to provision for subordinates, 
are particularly popular at Hatnub, where the expedition leaders tend 
to focus on the local administration of the Hare Nome, rather than on 
their relationship with the king (reasons for which will be discussed 
below). In expedition inscriptions elsewhere, the king is significantly 
more prominent. As a general rule, however, at no period during the 
Middle Kingdom are epithets relating to administrative duties nearly 
‘aS common or widespread as those referring to the king or the gods 




















2. Individual Authority and Responsibility 


2.1, Authority 


While many epithets emphasize the personal authority of the inscrip- 
tion owner in a general way, a small class of epithets stresses this 
power more emphatically and more specifically, In spite of the 
general tendency against flagrant self-promotion in epithets, certain 
highly ranked officials borrow themes from a large class of royal 
epithets emphasizing the role of the king and his office in main- 
taining divine order, and which portray the king metaphorically as a 
judge, priest, warrior, protector, provider, and even creator.!! While 
non-royal officials may speak in much more modest terms, certain of 
the same or similar attributes are listed. This similarity between royal 
and non-royal epithets is undoubtedly due to their identical function, 
namely to commemorate the life and actions of the individual, to 
































9 For Inyotet, see Simpson, ANOC 5; Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 106-111. For 
Mentuhotep, see Simpson, “Mentubotep,” 331-340. 

10 See Posener, Enseignement loyaliste, 14-16; Simpson, *Mentubotep.” 340 
(who, following Berlev, suggests that the Enseignement may also be credited to 
Mentuhotep): Loprieno, “Loyalistic Instructions." 40S; Parkinson, “Individual and 
society," 141. 

11 For royal epithets, see Barta, “KOnigsbezeichnung,” cols. 477-480. 
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legitimize his authority, and to justify the perpetuation of his cult. 
‘The difference is merely one of magnitude. Royal epithets demon- 
strate the power of the king over the entire civilized (.e., Egyptian- 
ized) world, while non-royal epithets demonstrate the success of the 
official only within his own limited social and administrative sphere. 
While non-royal officials never compare themselves directly to the 
king, they do mimic royal epithets, even likening their attributes to 
those of the gods, A nomarch or expedition leader might refer to 
himself as a “strong man” (nbt or bps), a “protector” (ng), or a 
controller (frp). A large class of phrases is introduced by wr, “one 
who is great,” perhaps to be understood in some contexts as “the 
greatest.”!2 Wris followed in some cases by a toponym, in epithets 
Such as “great one of Ta-wer,” used to describe the Abydene high 
priest Wepwawetaa (Leiden V4). More often, the monument owner 
is favorably compared to his colleagues, being called wr r wrw, 
“greater than the great ones,"! Like the king, non-royal officials 
might also express their greatness in terms of specific attributes, 
wealth, or skill. Epithets of this type include such phrases as “one 
great of fear” (wr snd), “one great of hunting” (wr hb), “one great of 
hand” (wr drt), and “one great of provisions" (wr dfw). The word °, 
also meaning “one who is great,” occurs in epithets expressing 
strength and authority, such as “one great of respect” (% Sfyf) and 
“one great of power" (‘ bps). Other epithets express individual a 
thority by stating that the official has acted to oppress enemies or 
wrongdoing, hence defending ma’at against the forces of chaos. 
Djefaihapi I of Assiut, for example, claims to be “one who represses” 
(de) pride (bbbb), presumption (k?-s!), and greed (‘wa-ib).!4 Begin. 
ning in the period prior to the reunification and continuing into early 
Dynasty 12, a small group of officials from the Hare Nome included 
the royal epithet ‘nh wd? snb after their names, a practice paralleled 
twice at Wadi el Hudi during the reign of Senwosret 1.!5 
Self-descriptions referring to the personal prowess of the official 
reached the height of their popularity during the period preceding 



































12 Fora fuller listing of epithets introduced by wr, see Appendix 2. For wras a 
royal epithet, with a summary of the arguments for and against the rendering 
“greatest,” see Baines, “Greatest go,” 13-29. 

13 See discussion ia Chapter 4, 159 f. 

14 Assiut 1, 229-231 

15 See Appendix 2 
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and immediately following the reunification of Egypt by Nebhepetre 
Mentuhotep in Dynasty 11. In the Middle Kingdom, epithets of this 
type were most popular in the monumental rock-cut tombs of the 
Provinces, where the tomb owner is portrayed as the master of his 
township and its hinterland. Within the tomb, these epithets tend to 
be located in the most public areas, such as the facades, where lit- 
erate visitors could most readily be reminded of the power of the 
deceased. Such epithets are also likely to be found in expedition 
inscriptions, particularly those from the Wadi Hammamat and Hat- 
nub, where expedition leaders show a notable tendency to assume 
royal attributes and to state their authority more overtly than was 
typical in Egypt itsel 

















2.2. Prosperity 





‘The accumulation of wealth, in addition to being desirable in itself, 
would have served to enhance the prestige of an official among his 
peers and, in the case of local leaders, 1o stabilize his authority in his 
region, Self-<descriptive epithets referring to personal wealth became 
particularly prominent during the period following the collapse of the 
Old Kingdom, a time in which the emphasis on prosperity may have 
been a response to actual shortages. The biography of Khety I from 
Assiut, for example, combines typical epithets characterizing wealth 
with a narrative account describing Khety’s aid to his townspeople in 
‘a time of need.!? Officials of early Dynasty 11, such as Merer of 
Eafu, Iti of Mo’alla, Qedes of Gebelein and Tjetji of Thebes, stressed 
their acquisition of property such as livestock, noting their prepared- 
ness for times of famine.'8 In the early Middle Kingdom, prosperity 
continues to be lauded in biographical narratives, as well as in 
literary texts, but epithets relating to wealth are never especially 
‘common and are concentrated in a small number of inscriptions from 
Dynasty 11 and early Dynasty 12 

Several references to wealth are found in epithets from tombs in 
Middle Egypt. Since local officials were expected to be able to pro- 
vide for the people of their district in times of need and to collect 
































16 For the unusual characteristics of epithets found in border areas, see Blumen: 
tha, “Textgattung Expeditionsbericht,” 88-91; Eyre, “Sema stelae,” 143; Posener, 
Linérature et politique, 131-4 

17 Montet, “Tombeawx Il,” 107-111; Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 27-29. 

18 Lichtheim, Literature, 87.93. 
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provisions to be presented to the central administration as taxes, the 
tomb context is appropriate for such epithets.!9 In the tomb of 
Djefaihapé I of Assiut, as in the tombs of his Heracleopolitan prede- 
cessors, the epithets referring to wealth lead directly to those 
involving provision for the city in times of shortage.?° On a symbolic 
Tevel, both depictions of produce and epithets referring to prosperity 
were intended to perpetuate ritually the owner's wealth in the after- 
life. In some tombs, references to wealth relate directly to the 
accompanying scenes, as in the tombs of Khnumhotep Il (tomb 3) at 
Beni Hasan and Djehutynakht VI (tomb 1) at Bersheh, where the 
epithets “great of fish,” “great of wildfowl” and “great of fishing and 
fowling” appear alongside scenes of fishing and fowling in the 
marshes.2! In other tombs, epithets relating to wealth may occur 
separately, in locations such as architraves or doorways which typl- 
cally present epithets relating to the personal authority of the 
deceased, 

Although votive stelae do not typically place a strong emphasis on 
prosperity, the Abydene stela of the 12th Dynasty steward (imy-r pr) 
and overseer of the double granary (imy-r snwty) Mentuweser 
(MMA 12.184)22 is a notable exception, stressing wealth more 
strongly than any other Middle Kingdom stela, The focus on wealth 
in this text might relate to Mentuweser’s association with the eco- 
nomic administration, and his self-description presents a litany of 
personal riches. Mentuweser was an overseer of cattle (imy-r ihw), 
and among his epithets are unique phrases that evidently imitate 
titles, such as “overseer of donkeys” (imy-r “w), “overseer of goats” 
Cimy-r ‘wt), “overseer of pigs” (imy-r stw), “overseer of sheep” 
(imy,r srw), and “overseer of people in excess of thousands” (imy-r 
rmt m-bw b3w).2> He also claims to be “beautiful in (his) riches,’ 



























19 In biographical narratives, the prompt payment of taxes sometimes appears 
alongside the provision for the people of the nome. See, for example, Lichtheim, 
‘Autobiographies, 138-9, 

20 Assiut 1,227. 
Beni Hasan \, pl. 34; Bersheh pl. 7. 
22 Ransom-Williams, Menthu-Weser, Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 104-105. 

23 Wand, Index, nos. 58, 60, 372, and 385, lists the first four of these phrases as 
les. Fischer, Titles, no. 236a, says of the last, “This item might be regarded as an 
epithet, but if so, then nos. $8 (overseer of donkeys), 345 (overseer of sheep), and 
372 (overseer of pigs), following this one, must likewise be rejected.” Following the 
criteria established by Quitke, "Horn, Feather and Scale,” 669-676, I have con. 
sidered them epithets. 
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“beautiful in (his) boats,” “great in barley,” “great in vineyards,” 
“rich in clothing,” “possessor of many bulls and goats,” and 
“possessor of many donkeys and sheep.” It is clear from the context 
of these epithets within the self-presentation, however, that they do 
not serve simply to advertise Mentuweser’s extravagant wealth, The 
remainder of his biography stresses his generosity and his provision 
for the needy, sometimes mirroring the words of the didactic liter- 











ature, He also describes his delivery of textiles to the palace and the 
king's resulting good will; in fact, the stela itself is said to be a royal 





gift. Thus, Mentuweser’s self-presentation provides not only a 
demonstration of his own authority, but a justification for his accu- 
mulation of wealth and a demonstration of its benefit to the king 
(who receives his delivery to the treasury), to his peers (who enjoy 
his generous feasts), and to his subordinates (whom he supports in 
times of need), 

Non-royal epithets relating to prosperity are similar in form to a 
large category of epithets describing royal and divine attributes, con- 
sisting of an adjective or noun expressing superiority or beauty, 
followed by the commodity with which the individual is said to be 
well endowed. The most common of these is wr, “great.” The phrase 
wr dBw, “great of provisions,” is particularly common in tombs, 
accounting for the majority of prosperity-related epithets from tombs. 
Considering the context, itis likely that the reference in this case is 
not only to lth, but rather specifically to funerary 
offerings. In a small number of cases, as on the Abydene stelae of 
Inyotef son of Senet (BM 581) and Inyotef son of Tjaw (Leiden V6), 
the noun nb, “possessor,” replaces wr in this epithet. Nb also intro- 
duces a number of unique and individualized epithets relating to 
prosperity, as on the stela of Mentuweser (MMA 12.184) just 
described. Other adjectives used to introduce epithets emphasizing 
‘wealth include “good” or “beautiful” (nf) and “abundant” (‘$2), both 
of which are followed by the term for a commodity, such as 
“monuments” (maw), “ships” (h‘ww), or “clothing” (hbsw). Specific 
attributes of the commodity itself might also be described, with 

































24 Faulkner, Dictionary, 322: We. V, S71 
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phrases such as k# nhwt, “tall of trees,"25 and wid skiw, “fresh of 
cerops."26 

In exceptional cases, wealth was expressed metaphorically by 
associating the inscription owner with a deity personifying a com- 
modity. In his stela from Thebes (UC 14333), for example, the 11th 
Dynasty prince and local ruler (iry-p't hity-*) Mentuhotep expressed 
his prosperity while also relating himself to deities associated with 
the afterlife.2? The inscription calls him s? Npri, hin T3yt, bpr.n n.f 
‘Shit-Hr mnmat, “the son of Nepri, the husband of Tayet, the one for 
whom Sekhat-Hor created cattle.” As on the stela of Mentuweser, 
these epithets immediately following the description of Mentuhotep’s 
wealth focus on his generosity and his provision for the poor, indi- 
cating yet again that an official's wealth could be intimately related 
to his ability to provide for his constituents, Nepri, the harvest, was 
associated with Osiris, while Tayet, a goddess of linen and weaving, 
was associated with Isis. The direct association of a non-royal 
official with a deity is rare, although parallels exist in the tomb of 
Djefaihapi 1 at Assiut, who is called the son of Wepwawet, and the 
inscriptions of Nehri I (gr. 20), Kay (gr. 24) and Djehutynakht V (gr, 
23) from Hatnub, who are called sons of Thoth. 28 





























2.3. Building and the Restoration of Monuments 


Although ultimate responsibility for all building projects rested with 
the king, the construction and maintenance of tombs and other mon- 
uments within the township and its adjacent necropolis actually fell 
to local officials. In particular, the construction of a tomb was 
evidently considered a sign of prestige as well as piety for the local 
ruler.29 In describing himself as a prolific builder and provider for 
his district, a local official was likening himself to the king. Bio- 
graphical narratives from the Old Kingdom onwards regularly 
include descriptions of the construction of the monument on which 




















25 Florence 1774. See Fischer “Sp?-sn pl. 7a 

26 Leiden V6. ANOC 23.2. 

27 Stewart, Petrie Collection, wo. 86, pl. 18; Griffith, “Mentubotep.” 195 ff. 
Goedicke, “Wisdom Text.” 25. 

28 See Goedicke, “Wisdom Text." 30 for a discussion of non-royal individuals 
who are called “son of" a deity, including these examples. For the phrase “Son of 
Thoth” at el Bershseh, see Brovarski,“ Ahanakhi.” 18-21 

29 See Lloyd, “Khnumbotpe Il,” 28-29, 
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the text is inscribed, as well as to the building or restoration of other 





monuments, The biography of Khnumhotep II in tomb 3 at Beni 





Hasan, for example, begins with an account of the dedication of the 
tomb itself, and later describes the restoration of the mortuary 
chapels of Khnumhotep's ancestors and the addition of statues to the 
local temple.5° Local Abydene priests, such as Wepwawetaa (Leiden 
V 4), and Amenyseneb (Louvre C 11 and C 12), as well as officials 
who visited Abydos, such as Semti the Younger (BM 574) and 
Ikhernofret (Berlin 1204), had accounts of their building activities 
inscribed on their stetae. 

Epithets very rarely refer to building activities, in part because the 
topic was routinely treated in the career narrative. Examples may be 
found in the tomb of Djefaihapi I (tomb 1) at Assiut,3? the stela of 
Mentuweser (Florence 1774) from Thebes,3? and the tomb of 
Khnumhotep II (Tomb 3) at Beni Hasan.43 11 is pethaps noteworthy 
that all of these references are from funerary contexts in cemeteries 
adjacent to the site at which the monument owner apparently lived. 

With some exceptions, these epithets refer to maw, “monuments,” 
in rather general ways. Djefaihapi I of Assiut is said to be “enduring 
of monuments” (rwd mnw)34 The Abydene stela of Mentuweser 
calls him “beautiful of monuments” (nf mnw), while Khnumhotep I 
of Beni Hasan is said to be “noble of monuments" (s‘h maw). These 
formulae, like others involving the authority and prestige of the 
monument owner, parallel royal epithets, as when Mentuhotep IV is 
called “enduring of monuments” in the Hammamat inscription of the 
Vizier Amenembhat.35 Among the more specific self-descriptive phra- 
ses involving the restoration of monuments is an epithet from the 
tomb of Djefaihapi I at Assiut, who is called smiw iswt, “one who 
restores ancient things.” The concentration of these epithets within 
the texts of very highly ranked men of the early Middle Kingdom 
attests to limited accessibility of these phrases and their emphasis on 
local provincial authority 









































30 Beni Hasan I pls.24-25; Lloyd, “Khnumbotpe Il."21-24, 
31 Griffith, Sat and Der Rife, pl. 5 

32 Fischer, “Sbi-sn” pl. 7a 

33 Beni Hasan I, pls.24-25. 

34 See references in Appendix 2 

38 Hammamat 192; Lichtheim., Literature, 114, 
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Laiwer 


| tomb chamber 














Epithet Translation Tascription | Date 
ir maw m One who built Assiut 2 Dyn. 12(7) 
niwt.en monuments in this 
____| township 3 
ir maw n nbh m | Who built the BHIT Dyn. 11 (2) 
fhwente Hnmw | monuments of eternity 
in the temple of Khnum 
Tmprt Grea inhishouse | Leiden V4_| Sen.1 
maw n bwtnie| Great in monuments for | Assit $ | Dyn, 10 
the empl Pata! 
nb spsnispn | Noble owner of this | Assiut 1 nT 
















aff mnw Be ais | Florence — | Sen, Am. I 
2 fal 1774 Haial 
[rw mnw Endun 1 |Sen.1 
Bilis wsb rwdw | High of ‘Assiut S| Dyn. 10 
boty prnfr | steps, foremost ofthe 

aoe embalming place | 

Kdprwsbm — | One who built abroad | Florence _ | Sen. -Am, 1 


| house in his township _ | 1774 


3. Justice 
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3.1, Judgement and Justice 


In biographical texts from the Old Kingdom onward, officials claim 
{to have judged fairly and to the satisfaction of all disputants.3® Such 
claims continued in the Middle Kingdom, appearing both as epithets 
‘and within verbal career narratives. The fair and accurate dispen- 
sation of justice is inextricably connected to the broader concept of 
ma'at, of world order, in which true and correct judgment comes 
ultimately from the gods and is in turn delivered via the king to the 
official and thence to the rest of the population.37 The maintenance 
ly portrayed as a divine responsibility, which also 
an intermediary between the gods and the rest of 










falls to the king 


36 For examples, see Janssen, Autobiografie I, 53-54 (wp), 58 (wd. 
37 For the concept of ma’at, see Assmann, Maat; Lichtheim, Maat 
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humanity.3® J. Assmann argues that royal judgment was linked to the 
creation of ma’at, citing the Sun Hymns, which juxtapose the act of 
royal judgment with the creation of ma’at.3? Epithets relating to 
judgment, therefore, liken the official indirectly to the king and 
through him to the gods, demonstrating both his authority to judge 
others and his benevolence in doing so fairly. The most common 
self-descriptive phrases relating to judgment involve the verbs wpi 
and wd". As Assmann notes, these phrases show the official distin- 
guishing between right and wrong in a variety of situations in which 
his role parallels the cosmic role of the sun god in maintaining 
‘ma'at.4® Thus, the social and cosmological aspects of ma'at con- 
verge in these situations. 

The actual settling of disputes fell upon specific administrators on 
both the national and local level, depending upon the nature of the 
dispute, References to officials acting as judges occur not only i 
biographies, but in Middle Kingdom literary works, most notably the 
Tale of the Eloquent Peasant.* Certain offices appear to have been 
most closely involved in judicial matters, a responsibility reflected in 
the epithets of the office-holders. The official most often associated 
with passing judgment, at least by the early New Kingdom, was the 
vizier, The New Kingdom Duties of the Vizier contain very specific 
regulations governing the proper administration of justice under the 
authority of the vizier.*? Thus, it is not surprising to find that epithets 
referring (0 fair judgment often appear in texts commissioned by 
viziers, the best example being the stela of the vizier Mentuhotep 
(CG 20539) from Abydos.*? Such epithets also occur in inscriptions 
belonging to stewards (imy-r pr) and high stewards (imy-r pr wr), the 
latter being the office occupied by Rensi, the judge in the Tale of he 























38 Assmann, Konig als Sonnenpriester, 8-65, 

39 Assmann, Kénig als Sonnenpriester, 22: Baines, “Practic 
notes that judging also has a repressive aspect, and that the king is also portrayed as 
potentially aggressive. 

40 Assmann, Ma’at, 196-199. 

41 Lines B1, 30-80. 

42 van den Boor, Duties, 9-86. 

43 Lichtheim, Moat, 35, says “The large stela of the vizier Meatubotep shows 
clearly that it was the judicial Function that called forth the most emphatic statements 
of Maat doing.” 
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Eloquent Peasant. On a local level, it is likely that the leading of 
cial of the district, whether a hry-tp or a iry-p't hity-", had judicial 
duties, as suggested by epithets relating to judgment in tombs of 
provincial leaders from Assiut (tomb 1) and Beni Hasan (tombs 2 
and 3), Middle Kingdom epithets referring to justice continue 
through the reign of Amenemhat III, a more widespread chrono- 
logical distribution than is common for most types of epithets 
referring to personal attributes or official responsibilities. 

The term most frequently used in Middle Kingdom epithets to 
refer to the act of judging is wd'*5 Officials are said to “judge with- 
‘out being partial” (wd" nn rdit hr gs), and to satisfy the disputants 
identified as snwy, “peers” or “fellows,” a designation that c 
from the biographies of the Old Kingdom. The ability to pass 
tial judgment satisfactory to all disputants recalls the role of Thoth as 
the archetypal fair judge, who is described in the Coffin Texts as 
satisfying both Horus and Seth. 




















TABLE 2: pithets Referring to Judgment 





Translation Text Date 








Diwty m wo" 





Dyn 11 





jelgegs | Beate 5 












‘Who judges a prisoner Men. Ii 
Who judges two peers Sen. 1 
impartially 


Who judges without 











being partial ‘Men. IIL 
—_[ Who judges two peers [Hamu 14 | Dyn 11 
| Who judges the disticts | Bersheh $ | Dyn 11 (2) 
Lord of the hall (of Assit! | Sen. 1 
| judgment) 








‘44 Inyotef (Louvre C 677), Meotuweser (MMA 12.184), and Khuy (Hammamat 
47) held the title imy-r pr, and Henw (Hammamat 113) held the title imy-r pr wr. For 
high stewands of early Dynasty 12, see F. Amol, “High Stewards,” 7-14, 

45 Faulkner, Dictionary, 75; van den Born, “Wd"ryt.” 14-15, For examples, 
including both epithets and narrative uses, see Janssen, Autobiografc, 58. 
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‘rdi prsnwy hip | Who caused that two Hamubi4 [Dynll | 
mwptntknbt | peers go forth pleased | Hatnub 20 | Dyn 11 
with the judgment of the | 
| gender | 
Thr-ib hrw n wpt | Content on the day of | BH2 Sen. I-Am. | 
| judgment | 





[unww m wpi bt | Exper in judging a Hatub2 [Dyn 11.) 
‘hry-tpn wd" — | Chief in judging words |CG20S39 | Sen.1 
mdw 




















Wise in judging between [BM 572 
snwy two men Sy 
[ sdm (im) m'biyt | Judge in the law court®® | CG 20539 
sdmmdwm | Whohears words in | Bersheh 8 
ww | private IN 

's§n Dhwty br | Upon whose tongue is the | CG 20539 | | 
nsf 





























dd prsnwy hip [One whocavsestwo | CG20539 | Sen. 1 
m prw nw rf JEASI, |Am.I | 
| pl. 14 J 








Less common references to fair judgment also occur. On his stela 
from Abydos (BM 572), the chamberlain (imy-r ‘hnwty) Inyotef son 
of Senet is called sbiw m wd" snwy, “a teacher in jud; 
two peers."47 Certain epithets referring to skillful or careful speech 
such as ikr st-ns, “excellent of speech,” probably refer in at least 
s to the delivery of just verdicts as well.*8 

also refer directly to ma‘at, both in reference to legal pro- 
ceedings and in the more general sense of truth, justice, and rightness 
in action or speech? The nomarch Amenemhat of Beni Hasan 
(tomb 2), for example, expresses his adherence to ma‘at in passing 
judgment when he claims to be dd m}‘t wpif snwy, “one who speaks 
the truth when he judges between two peers.”5° In stating that he 
speaks ma’at, an official not only expresses that he is a fair judge, 
but metaphorically likens himself to Thoth, who announces the ver- 

















46 “Hall ofthe Thirty” See discussion in Simpson, “Mentubotep," 333, 
47 ANOC 5.1. For the term sbiw, se Sbupak, Wisdom, 31-32, 47 

48 Janssen, Autobiografie I, 18. 

49 See Assmann Ma’ at, esp. 200-212; Lichtheim, M 
50 Beni Hasan I pl. 9. 





at, 28, 31, 33.37. 
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dict of divine judgment.5! The chamberlain Inyotef son of Senet 
refers to himself on two of his stelae from Abydos (BM 562 and BM 
581) as sdmw sdm m;"t, “a judge who hears the truth.”52 





‘TABLE 3: Ms*and Mé*t in Epithets 











Epithet Translation | Text Date 
wrh Mitm | Who anoints Ma’atin [Assit [sem | 
Stwe fis ae | =| aie 
[mp-ibn Mem | Favorite of Mavarin | BIFAO Supp. | Dyn. 13 





sth p't m sidt 


the people and] 81, 35 
‘bw sbiw(?) nb 


ling the hearts of | 





nb mit iwty isft | Possessor of ma‘at, Hatnub 20 | Dyn 11 (2) 
without wrongdoing | _ [ris 
ri grg (n) dd sw| Who gave the lie tothe | CG20539 | Sen. 1 
mi‘t(n)ii brs | one telling it and the truth 
to the one coming with 
srmitr‘h | Whoraises up ma’atto | CG20539 | Sen. 1 
the palace __{| _ _| 
sdmrwnm | Wholistensto whatis | MMA 12,184 | Sen. 1 
























sdmw sdm mit | Who listens so that Thear | BM S81 Sen. 








dd mi‘t Who speaks the ruth | Hatnub 22 | Dyn 11 (2) 














dd mi‘t wpif | Whospeaks the ruth | BH2 























snwy when he judges between | 
two peers | 

dd mdt mit | Who speaks true words | BH 2 

‘dd mdr wn mi*| Who speaks words MMA‘S795_ | Men. I 
rightly = 








3.2. Precision and Accuracy 
Precision and accuracy were intimately connected to the concept of 
justice. The adjective most often used to describe accuracy is mty or 


51 Cf. the common epithet mire, discussed in the following chapter. 
52 See discussion in Lichtheim, Maar, 35 
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mtr, synonymous terms meaning “straightforward,” “precise, 
“correct,” or “exact."53 The association of precision with justice is 
particularly clear in the simile mer m3* mi Dhwty, “one who is truly 
precise, like Thoth,” which likens the official to the god embodying 
divine justice and accuracy. N. Shupak points out that during the 
Middle Kingdom and later, the meaning of mer/mty shifted from 
straightforwardness in a general sense to the limited context of legal 
testimony.54 As an epithet, the term mtr occurs throughout Dynasty 
12.59 














TABLE 4; Epithets Expressing Accuracy 





Epithet “Translation | ‘Text Date 












plummet of a balance | 















































[mirth | Precise of | Hamm. 47 
‘mtr m Sat Precise in reading | Beni Hasan 3 | Am. IL 
e __| Sen. It 
mtr mak ml Truly precise, like | BM 581 Sen.I 
Dhwty Thoth CG 20538 Am, I 
CG 20339 Sen. I 
— | ae Sen. I 
mar mi" rmnt_|Trly presse toward | Leiden V4 Sea. 1 
___| people : 
imir-ity Precise ofheart | Hamm.48 | Am. _ | 
mir-bityw “Precise of thoughts mm. 149 | Am. Il 
me I jersheh $ Dyn. 11.) 





Similar in meaning to mtr is the adjective ‘3, “straightforward,” 
“preci: “just."56 In many examples, the official is likened to a 





53 Faulkner, Dictionary, 120; Janssen, Autobiografie I, 38; Meeks, Ann. lex: I 
177; Wb. Il, 173. Lichtheim, “Didactic literature,” 245 renders it “moderate,” clas 
sifying it under the heading “temperance 

$4 Shupak, Wisdom, 34-36. 

55 ‘The earliest example provided by Janssen, Autobiografie L 
Dynasty 11. The latest MK example dates tothe reign of Amenemhat I 

‘56 Faulkner, Dictionary, $0; Mecks, Ann. lex. 1,74, Ann. lex. 11, 80, An. lex. I 
56; Wo. 1,233, 
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balance, a metaphor that also appears in the Tale of the Eloquent 
Peasant.5? For example, the Abydene stela of Inyotef son of Senet 





(BM 581)** calls him ‘k? mi iwsw, “precise like a balance,” and the 
stela of Sehetepibra (CG 20538), also from Abydos, claims that he is 
‘rth, “more precise than the plummet of a balance.” References to 
the balance allude not only to impartiality in a general sense, but also 
more specifically (o the scales used in weighing the heart of the 
deceased. Therefore, like epithets comparing the individual to the 
god Thoth, the image of the scales evokes the concept of divine 
judgment 














4, Skills for Success 


4.1, Efficiency 


The word mnp, meaning “eff ficient,”59 is used in epi- 
thets both describing the inscription owner in a general way and 
modifying specific attributes. A, B. Lloyd defines it as follows: 
“Mnb and its cognates convey the idea of ‘efficiency’ in the sense 
that a person or thing to which itis applied is stated to be playing the 
role appointed for him or it in the divine counsel (M3*1)."6 In 
addition to describing living people, mnb could refer to both inani- 
mate objects and the efficient aks of the dead.6! 

Most epithets introduced by mnb can be classified in one of four 
categories: (1) mnb or mn m?* used alone to describe the inscription 
‘owner himself, (2) a noun modified by mnb, referring to the individ- 
tual or his office, such as “efficient individual” (w* mn), “efficient 
man” (s mnp) “efficient official” (sr mnp), and “efficient noble” (s*h 
mnb); (3) epithets describing attributes of the official, such as 
“efficient of action” (mnb sérw),"efficient of heart” (mnb ib), “one 
whose knowledge is efficient” (mnb rh.f), and 
efficient” (mnb sbr.f); and (4) more complex 
official's success is attributed to his efficiene 
























one whose counsel is 
jauses in which the 
2 Djefaihapi 1 of 












37 Lines B1, 90:96 
$8 ANOC 5.2. 
59 Faulkner, Dictionary, 109; Janssen, Autobiografe Ul, 35; Meeks, Ann, lex. 3 
(1979). 121, Wo. I, 84-86. 
‘© Loyd, "Hammamat Inscription 191," 57,0. 18 
61 Janssen, Autobiografie I. 36 
2 Janssen, Autobiografie TI, 35.38 
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Assiut (tomb 1), for example, says that he is mah sim m-bt hib.f, 
“efficient of action when he is sent,”63 while both Wepwawetaa 
(Leiden V4) and Inyotef son of Senet (BM 572) claim on their 
Abydene stelae to be fb n mnb-f, “one who is sent because he is 
efficient.”64 Two stelae dedicated at Abydos during the reign of 
Senwosret III, in honor of Sobekwenu (BM 1213) and Inyotefiger- 
ankhu (BM 563),65 include the phrase in nswe rh mab sbr-f, 
whom the king brought, knowing that his plan was efficient, 
possibly referring (o the king's activities at the site of Abydos, where 
he dedicated a mortuary temple and built a monumental subterranean 
tomb,7 More will be said about the expression mab shr.f below. 
Other epithets indicate the location in which an official shows his 
efficiency, usually referring to the palace.* 











ne 
"66 


TABLE 5; Mnb in Epithets 

















That Trnalon Tea | Dae 
Fn Eisen iM 
Meir 
. | Samu 1 
mabe | Trtworty Ascot 
pmo) | Sen 
CG 20539 Sen. 









2 | Dyn. 122) 
Hegaib 1 en.T 








‘nb im prnb.f | Efficient in his lord's 






mnb m stb 





ficient in the place | CG 20538 ‘Am. IIT 
_| of the patace = 
Truly efficient ___| Louvre C167, 














“manh, mi" 





© Geifith, Siu and Der Rifeh pl3. 

64 ANOC 13.2 and 5.1 

65 HT IIL, pls. 29 and 31, 

6 This epithet may also be understood as two separate epithets, “one whom the 
king brought” and “one who knew that his plan was efficient.” An alternate reading, 
assuming honorific transposition, is “one who reached the rank of royal acquain: 
tance because his plan was efficient. 

(67 Fora discussion wih references, see Wegner, “Senwosret IIL 

68 See, for example, the chapel of Sarenput I al Elephantine, Habachi, Elephan 
fine IV, pl.9 (mab m pr nb.f); the Abydene stela of Schetepibra, CG 20538 (mn m 
sD) 
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‘mnh ngwt-r | Efficient of counsel | CG 20538. Am. Il 
‘moh rb.f Whose knowledge is. | Hamm, 108 | Am. II 
efficient 

‘mab sbr.f Whose plan isefficient | Hamm.42 | Am. IIt 
| Hamm.43__| Am. 111 

mnb sim m-bt | Efficient of conduct | Assiut 1 Sen. 1 

bib when he is sent 

snnh srw fficient of action Louvre C 167_| Sen. 

‘mnb (sw Efficient of speech | Hamm.48 | Am. IIl 
W. el Hudi 16_| Sen. 11 

| mnb dd bip br | ficient of the seeret | CG 20539 Sen. I 
























sn ech in guiding the 
7 [ttcieat mas [oa 20530" 
sh mab Bificient noble | Assiut 1 
Wel ui 149 
srmnh | Effective official | Berlin 1199 _ = 





shnt.o.mnp.F st.f 





shnty br Who w: 
mnb.sbrf 


asadvanced — | Assiut 1 Sen, 1 













| Am, ti 





‘whom it is said, 
“His pl 


rf mn. sb 

















4.2, Knowle 





ge 
Knowledge, incorporating aspects of intelligence, foresight and plan- 
ning, is strongly emphasized in Middle Kingdom biographies, as well 
as in literary texts. Knowledge is most often expressed by a particip- 
ial form of the verb rh, “know” or “recognize.”6 Although N 
‘Shupak asserts that the participle rh was used adjectivally to mean 
“wise” by the Middle Kingdom, M. Lichtheim has observed that rh 
should more correctly be understood to mean “knowledge” in the 
general sense of learning, understanding, competence and skill.7° In 
this sense, it relates closely to terms referring to efficiency: it is the 











69 Faulkner, Dictionary, 1S1; Wb. Il 442: Janssen, Autobiografie 1, 73-77: IL 
108-111; Shupak, Wisdom, 217-222. For examples of epithets introduced by rb, see 
Appendix 2 


70 Shupak, Wisdom, 219-220; Lichtheim, Moral Values, 3-4 
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official’s knowledge that enables him to act effectively. 
“Knowledge” in Egyptian epithets, as in didactic literature, can refer 
to skill in speaking, reading, and writing, as well as knowledge of 
correct behavior and knowledge of the future.7! In Late Period 
Wisdom Literature, it comes to refer to wisdom and piety as well 
Because knowledge is among the altributes stressed in descriptions 
of the king, epithets referring to knowledge also serve to liken the 
official indirectly to the king.7? Phrases in which the subject is said 
to be “one who knows” (rh) appear for the first time in Dynasty 11, 
and occur throughout the Middle Kingdom and in all types of 
inscriptions, although they are more frequent as epithets on stelae 
than in tombs or expedition inscriptions.73 As is typical of many epi- 
thets referring to the personal attributes of the elite, epithets referring 
to knowled, ication in Dynasty 
11, continuing into the early Middle Kingdom, and decreasing in 
popularity during the second half of Dynasty 12 

In some cases, knowledge as expressed in epithets refers not 
strictly to intelligence or skill, but to an understanding of one’s 
proper social status and role in maintaining ma'at. Knowledge of 
's place in the social order is expressed most often by the phrase 
“one who knows his standing" (rh st-rd.f),”4 which occurs in a wide 
variety of texts throughout the Middle Kingdom. In most cases, this 
epithet is modified by the phrase m pr nsw, “in the administrative 
palace,” asserting specifically knowledge of one’s proper adminis- 
trative position, and one’s role in doing ma‘at for the king.?5 A 
Dynasty 11 precedent refers to fellow officials, rather than the 
palace, with the phrase rb st-rd.f m-m srw, “one who knows his 
standing among the officials.” 
In the context of administration, knowledge was considered cru: 
al (0 interaction with colleagues and the performance of official 
duties, as the didactic literature demonstrates.7° An intelligent man 














become prominent prior to the reun 








on 





























71 Shupak, Wisdom, 218, 

7 Shupak, Wisdom, 219. 

73 Janssen, Autobiografe 1, 73-77; 1,108.9 

74 Literally “one who knows the place of his foot 

75 Janssen, Autobiografe Il, 108: Lichtheim, Maat, 3S 

76 For example, instruction 24 of the Instructions of Ptahotep. P. Pisse, 362- 
370. 











48 CHAPTER TWO 
could be described simply as rh bt, “one who knows things."77 
Knowledge of legal and administrative affairs is expressed by 
epithets such as “one who knows the laws” (rb hpw), which appears 
in the stela of Khnumhotep from Wadi Gasus and the Hammamat 
inscription of Wer,”8 both dating to the reign of Senwosret II. The 
term hp, here translated simply “law,” has been defined by van den 
Boorn as “a specific manifestation of the ‘King's law'."79 
Instructional literature advises officials against speaking or acting 
before they have gained a complete understanding of the situation or 
the proper response to it. “Autobiographies” of the early Middle 
Kingdom parallel these concerns. Officials claim to understand the 
correct course of action with epithets such as rh shr m-hiw srw 
who knows the plan in excess of the officials,”®0 and rh sbr m sh n 
ne who knows the plan in the council of offi 
‘communication with colleagues also relied upon knowing the effects 
of one's actions and speech. Self-descriptions express this attribute 
with phrases like “one who knows the outcome of his words” (rb prw 
n mdw.f), from the tomb of Amenemhat (tomb 2) at Beni Hasan,§2 
and “one who knows the phrase on account of which one becomes 
angry” (rh ts n knd.t(w) hr.s), from the Abydene stela of Inyotef, son 
of Senet (BM 581).83 
Knowledge is also stressed in epithets referring to the official as a 
, “wise man,” a term that seems to refer to innate intelligence as 
well as to knowledge that can be acquired.** This is indicated by 
statements that the official came from the womb as a s?2. Si, which 
is not common in Middle Kingdom epithets, usually refers to the sort 
of wisdom possessed by the gods and by the king as a representative 




















srw, 

















77 Lichtheim, Moral Vales, 4 notes that while others have rendered this term as 
‘wise man," she follows Assmann in preferring simply “one who knows things." 

78 Durham-Alnwick N 1935 and Hammamat 104, respectively, See Sayed, “12th 
Dynasty Port.” p. 8: Hammamat, pl. 26 

79 van den Boor, Duties, 167. 

80 From the inscription of Heou, Hammamat 114 

81 From the tomb biography of Amenemhat in Beni Hasan tomb 2; Beni Hasan 1, 
pl As, 

8 Beni Hasan I pl.7. 

8 ANOC 52. 

34 For si? in epithets, sce Appendix 2; For the meaning of si, s 
Wisdom, 222-224, with references. 








hupak, 
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of the creator god.85 In epithets, it can also refer to perception, as 
when Djefaihapi I of Assiut is called si? imyt-ib, “one who perceives 
what is in the heart,” and Amenweser, on his stela from Abydos, 
Said to be sii sr tpt-r.f, “one who perceives a man according to his 
speech,”86 $s? refers to skill or expertise in a general sense or in the 
more specific confines of a particular profession. N. Shupak finds its 
origins within the scribal schools.87 It occurs very rarely in epithets 
of the Middle Kingdom, and with a general meaning. Much more 
frequent are epithets introduced by the adjective hmww, “skilled,” or 
forms of the adjective verb hmw, “to be skilled."*8 The most com- 
mon of these epithets is hmww n wnwt.f, “expert in his 
trade/profession,” but hmvww also occurs in phrases more directly 
linked to the role of the official.*? 

Foresight, although never a common focus of the Middle King- 
dom self-description, was regarded as an indication of intelligence 
and ability particularly related to strategic planning, and is noted in a 
small number of early Middle Kingdom epithets. Gmh bnty and m3? 
bnty, both meaning “one who sees ahead,"9° occur primarily in 
expedition inscriptions, the former from Wadi Hammamat and the 
latter from Wadi el Hudi. The choice of such epithets by expedition 
leaders may reflect the actual benefit of foresight in carrying out 
business in remote regions, or the knowledge of the routes of travel 
which would have been unfamiliar to most people. Similar attributes 
are allotted to the ill-fated crew of seamen in the “Shipwrecked 
lor,” who are said to be able to foresee a storm before it occurs, 
although the sailors do not seem to have benefited from the know- 
ledge in this particular instance.9! 

Abydene stelae claim similar attributes not in the context of 
anticipating danger from natural forces, but rather in regard to 
diplomatic negotiation with fellow officials, as when Inyotef son of 
Senet claims to be “one who anticipates what is coming” (pnt i092 















































‘or si} in epithets, see Appendix 2: For the 
Wisdom, 225-226, with references 

86 Assiut 1, 182: Simpson, “Amun-wosre,” pl. 14 
87 Shupak, Wisdom, 226, 

88 1 I, 82-86; Shupak, Wisdom, 227-229, 

89 For epithets introduced by these terms, see Appendix 2. 
90 We. V, 170; Meeks, Ann. lex. 1, 405 

91 P. Leningrad 1115, 30-33 

92 ANOC 52. 


ning of sii, see Shupak 
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‘The complete text reads, “Iam calm, free from impatience, one who 
knows the outcome, who anticipates what is coming. I am one who 
speaks in situations of strife, who knows the phrase on account of 
which one becomes angry,” suggesting that in Inyotef's case, the 
ability to anticipate what is coming refers specifically to the outcome 
of his actions and speech, stressing his skill in governmental nego~ 
tiation, 

Throughout most of Dynasty 12, expressions of administrative 
skill, like rb shr, often incorporated understanding of the sbr, “plan,” 
“counsel,” “opinion,” or “advice.”93 N, Shupak distinguishes three 
contexts in which the shris mentioned in Egyptian literature: edu- 
cation, the king's court, and the religious sphere. In the case of 
epithets, the context seems almost without exception to be the that of 
the court. Tkr shr, “one who is excellent/worthy of plan"?5 and its 
variant ikr shr.f, “one whose plan is excellen/worthy,” were common 
in the early Middle Kingdom, after which they were largely 
supplanted by mn sbr.f, “one whose plan is effective." Some of 
these epithets stress skillful planning specifically in the context of 
interaction with the king and fellow officials, the latter being 
indicated by the general term srw.97 The early Dynasty 12 general 
(imy-r ms") Nesumontu, for example, claims to have been “one great 
of plan in the king’s private offices,” and attributes his advance- 
‘ment in office to the fact that his plan was considered worthy in the 
heart of his lord.®? In other inscriptions, rb sbr may refer to military 
strategy, as suggested by the prevalence of references to shrw in 
expedition inscriptions. In the New Kingdom, Ramesses II describes 
himself, in his Qadesh inscriptions, as “one whose counsels are 
effective and whose plans are good,” in this case clearly alluding to 
his military strategies, 10 



































99 Faulkner, Dictionary 242243; Mecks, Ann. let. 1 161; Ann, lex. 2, 168; Ann 
lex. 3, 121; Wo. IV, 2589; Lichitheim, Awtobiographies, 171; Shupak, Wisdom, 42: 
45 

94 Stupak, Wisdom, 43 

95 Janssen, Autobiografie I 18. 

96 Janssen addresses tis difficulty in Autobiografe Il, 35. 

97 See below, 157 

98 pe nsw 

% Louvre ( 
the line 
100 Mumane, “Kingship.” 211 





|. ANOC 6.2. The suffix pronoun Fbere refers back to nb.fearlier in 
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TABLE 6: Sbrin Epithets 





Epithet 


Translation 


Text Dae 





ike she 


ir sbr m-bih, 





ent of plan 


Excellent of plan 
befor 


| Assiut 3 | Dyn. 10 @ 
| Assiut 4 

| Louvre C1 
BM S81 

| Assiut 1 

| Bertin 1204 
Hamm. 42 

inal 117 

jerlin 1199 








| Tersbrw. 
| 

‘hw hmsw hr 
shit 


mnb sbr.f 


1h sbr m-hiw 








Whose plan 
vorthy 





By whose plan one 
stands and sits 
Whose plans are 
cefficien 

Who knows the plan 
in excess of the 
officials 











[Assiot 1 | Sen. 1 

[Bershen$ | Dyn. 11) 
[Mamm. 42 | Am. i 

| Hamm. 43 | Am. It 
Hamm. 114 | Men. 11 


























Taabrmabn | Wie ows pan | Doan [Son FAm TT] 
a umooua | | 
| officials | a) | 
Tem baw bra | Plesing we | aad 28 | Dw 1D 
dnt Residence because of | 
a a 
er beers hs an was 
efi | 
Pap atey |Otemabnaa, | Sales | Aa 
| shrt “His plan is effecti | 
iv ema |OF wens sl rom 


His plan is effective 
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4,3 Eloquence 


It is clear from preserved literary sources, as well as from bio- 
graphical texts, that well chosen and skillfully worded speech was 
among the attributes most highly regarded by elite Middle Kingdom 
Egyptians. Their regard for speaking ability is most vividly demon- 
strated by the Tale of the Eloquent Peasant,'0! as well as by works in 
which the king calls upon the services of a storyteller or prophet, 
such as the Prophecies of Neferty, and the Story of King Khufu and 
the Magicians.'©2 The literature suggests that eloquent storytellers 
were a favorite form of royal entertainment, and is likely that non- 
royal officials, and even the wider public, also enjoyed and supported 
it. R. Parkinson suggests that some particularly skilled literary con 
posers and poets may have earned a living in this way, noting that 
texts occasionally refer to the rewards of excellence in oration, 
through which individuals like Neferty are said to have risen from 
common origins to considerable wealth and renown, '03 Likewise, the 
didactic literature frequently refers to the benefits of careful 
speech.! Epithets alluding to speech are frequently similar enough 
in subject matter to phrases in the didactic literature to suggest that 
both may have been derived from a common body of ethical 
teachings, The practical benefits of eloquence included the ability to 
deliver administrative reports effectively, to relate stories in a 
manner that was both entertaining and accurate, and to speak at the 
appropriate moment in the course of social and administrative inter- 
action. 

As the Instructions of Ptahhotep indicate, 
stories, instructions, and administrative reports was a fundamental 
aspect of eloquence.!05 The couplet, dd nfrt, whm mart (or smi mr), 
































101 p. Berlin 3023 (B1), P. Berlin 3025 (B2), P. Berlin 10499 (R). For the most 
recent transcription, see Parkinsoa, Eloquent Peasant. For translation and additional 

ferences, see Lichtheim, Literature, 169 {£; Simpson, Literature, 31 ff 

102 P. Leningrad 1116B and P. Berlin 3033. See Helek, Nfr-tj. Erman, Westcar. 
For translations and additional references, Lichiheim, Literature, 139 ff, 216 ff 
‘Simpson, Literature, 234 ff, 15 ff. 

103 Parkinson, “Individual and society." 144-5, 151 

104 fg particular, instructions eight, fifteen, and twenty-four (p, Prisse, 145-160, 
249.256, 362-369) 

105 For example, instruction 8 (p. Prisse, 145-160 (7.3-5); Zéba, 1956, 27-28). 
Parkinson, “Khakheperreseneb,” 649, points out an unusual negative reference 10 
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meaning “one who says what is good and repeats what is desired,” 
originated in the Old Kingdom and remained common through the 
New Kingdom.! In the Middle Kingdom, this couplet was espe- 
cially popular in expedition inscriptions and on Abydene stelae. 
Accuracy in reporting was expressed in other epithets as well, such 
‘as whi mart m hit-hrw nt r° nb, “one who repeats what is desired in 
the course of every day,” and whm nfrt, “one who repeats what is 
‘g00d,”" the latter of which continues a form more popular during the 
Old Kingdom. As a rule, these phrases do not specify the recipient of 
the report. It is perhaps noteworthy that these epithets emphasize 
primarily the fact that the official’s words are satisfying to the 
stener. As J. Baines notes with regard to the story of Sinuhe, 
Sinuhe's successful interaction with foreign rulers as well as fellow 
igyptians results in part from his ability to say precisely what his 
‘companions want to hear.107 

In some cases, accurate reporting might relate specifically to the 
career of the official being described. The only person to be called 
whm nfrt n nb wy, “one who repeats what is good to the Lord of the 
‘Two Lands,” is a man who actually served as a herald (whmw) in the 
Wadi Hammamat, suggesting that this unusual variation of a com 
‘mon epithet might actually refer to his administrative duties or to an 
experience from his career. 

The adjective ikr, “excellent,” “worthy,” “skillful,” or “trust- 
worthy,"10 was used quite often with reference to speaking ability, 
the most common formula being ikr st-ns, “excellent/worthy of 
speech.”110 As J, M. A. Janssen has observed, this epithet is often 
associated with justice, appearing in a couplet with mty, “preci 
and presumably referring to the delivery of satisfactory verdicts.!1! 









































speaking and reporting in the laments of Khakheperreseneb, which implies that 2 
saying that is too often repeated loses its force. 

106 Jansseo, Awobiografie , 122-124; Autobiografie Il, 84-85. The more com 
‘mon Old Kingdom form was dd nfft whm nfft. Fora listing of epithets introduced 
my whim, see Appendix 2. 

107 Baines, "Sinube,” 41-42. 

108 Hammamat 108. 

109 Faulkner, Dictionary, 31, Mecks, Ann. lex. 1 47; Ann. lex. 2,52; Ann, les. 3 
Vb. 137. 

110 Faulkner, Dictionary, 206; Janssen, Autobiografie Il, 18, n. 35. 
111 Janssen, Autobiografie U, 38. 
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kr dd and ikr tsw were also used with a similar meaning.!!? Spd, 
literally “sharp,” but applied idiomatically to mean “efficient,” or 
“skilled,”!!3 was used in epithets referring to the mouth (1) or tongue 
(ns), metaphors for speaking ability.!!4 Spd-r was sometimes modi- 
fied by a prepositional phrase explaining the situation in which the 
individual speaks, such as in the epithets spd-r m sh n srw, “sharp of 
speech in the council of officials,” and spd-r m swt hns-ib, “sharp of 
speech in situations of greed."!15 These epithets may imply that 
sharp or clever speech was an attribute appropriate for interacting 
with one’s peers and colleagues within the court, as opposed to one’s 
superiors. In particular, references to sharp speech may appear in the 
context of an official diffusing a potentially sensitive situation, as is 
particularly demonstrated in the Abydene stela of Inyotef son of 
Senet (BM $81),116 





























TABLE 7: Epithets Referring to Eloquence 


Epithet Translation Text 
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Thddbry-Ibn | Effective of speech in | CC 

bf his lord's heant_ < 

ike mdw.f Whose speech was | Assiut I Sen. 1 
excellenvworthy | _ Ae | Le 

ir stns Excellent of speech | Hamm. 47 Sen. Ii 


Hamm. 48 Am. Il 
JEA Si, pl. 14 | Am. IIL 
| | W. el Hudi 149 | Am. IIL 
Tkrtw | Excellent of specch | Louvre C167 lbs 1 
| 
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| Assiut 2 





Excellent of speech 
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112 In the ease of tkr dd, Janssen identifies the form of the verb Jd as an infin 
tive, Autobiografie Il 19. 

113 Faulkner, Dictionary, 223; Meeks, Ann lex. 2,321; Ann. lex 3,250. 

114 See Janssen, Autobiografie Il SO; Shupak, Wisdom, 286, 

115 From the tomb of Djefs (Assiut ornb 1) and the Abydene stelae of 
Inyotef son of Senet and Sobekwenu (BM S81), For an altemate interpretation, see 
Shupak, Wisdom, 286, 

116 ANOC 5.2, lines 8-14. 
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‘fw mdw hrw | Straightof speech on | Hamm. 114 | Men. IIT 
msbb the day of turning 
away (2) | = 
whm nf... | Whorepeats what is | Sinai 405 | Am. IIT 
desired. 
whmw ikr | Excellent herald Hatnub 14 Dyn. 11) 
wdbramdt | Whodirects the Hatnob 16 Dyn. 11 ( 
hot speech of the one | Hatmub 20 Dyn. 11 (2) 
speaking with him a 
‘ma tsw Efficient of speech | Wadi el Hodi 16 | Sen. IIT 
Hamm. 48 Am. IIL 
‘maw m swt dnd| Who speaks in BM 581 Sen. 
a ions of anger __| | 
maw rr“srw | Who speaksa word |MMA12184 | Sen.1 
before the offic | 
mdw rbrw.fm | At whose voice words | CG 20539 
prbity are spoken in the | 
nn thw n nsf Men. IIT 
hrw ntrn hib 
of sending-off!!7 | 
btm r Surong in speech Bersheh S| Dyn. 11.(2) 
1h prw nmdw.t| Who knows t Beni Hasan 2 





mde 











‘outcome of his words 








MMA 57.95 








‘rh ts n knd.ttw) 
bes 





phrase 
‘on account of which, 
anger occurs 





BM 581 









































rditsrstf | Whoputspeech inits | Hamm. 114 
| (proper) place 

hur brprwart | Atwhose utterance | Hamm, 47 Sen. IIT 

—_| one is pleased 
Pleasing of speech | Assiot 1 a] 
Sharp of tongue Meir B4 Am. | 
Bertin 1204 | Sent __| 

Sharp of speech Assiut 1 Sen. 
Sharp of speech in| Assiut 1 Sen.1 
answering i 











117 See comments in Lichtheim, Autobiographies, $2, $4, 29. 
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spdr nv-hiy-ib | Sharp of speech Bersheh 5 Dyn. 11) 
sntiwt among the 

quarrelsome ¥ 
spdrmswt | Sharp ofspeechin | BMS81 Sen. 
ins situation of greed __| _| 
spd-rmshn | Sharp of speech inthe | Assiut 1 Sen.1 
srw council of officials “ 
smi sim.fnn | Who reports his BM 569 ‘Am. I 
‘mlb business without 

forgetting 
serrmiwm | Who silences weeping | BM 581 Sen. 
nw nf with good words 











‘stp {sw ‘Who chooses words | MMA 57.95 __| Men. 11 
wm iswans | Free of lightness of | Hamm.199 | Am. 1 
tongue 














"gw m dd piw _ | Free of saying “pa’!®| MMA 12.184 

swmdd erg | Free of speaking | Beni Hasan 2 
__| falsely 

‘gm mdt nt | Who finds the speech | CG 20539 









































of the palace __ - 
emis Who finds the phrase | CG 20539 
Beni Hasan 2 
_ S SSeS ee 
‘das mhwt | Guarded of spee CG 20539 = 
ddmrfirm | Who speaks with his | Bersheb 5 Dyn. 11() 
‘wy ‘mouth and acts with 
__| his nands io 
dd mdt m i'w n | Who says words Am, [Se 
ib ___| against angry speech | 








18 See comments in Parkinson, Voices, 19. Mentuweser stresses that he does not 
use the colloquial article “pa,” which was considered inappropriate for courtly 
speech, 
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‘ddnft wim | Whosayswhatis | Assiut 6 ‘Am. 
met good and repeats what Sen. Il 
is desired Louvre C170!19 | Sen. IT 
BM 569 Am. IL 
CG 20538 Am, IIL 
Sinai 500 Am. IIT 
Hamm. 108 __| Am. II 
ddaftwhm | Whosayswhatis | Ber. AGM 26/66] Am.1 
mart m brt-hrw | good and repeats what | Manchester | Sen. IIT 
nt rnb is desired in the course 
of every day al = 
dd nfit smi mrrt| Who says whatis | Hamm. 47 Sen. 
good and reports what 
is desired 
ddisrhiw | Whospeaksaphrase | Hamm. 114 | Men IIL 
at its time i eae | 











Inyotef’s stela contains one of the most innovative biographies from 
the Middle Kingdom, drawing heavily from the themes of contem- 
porary literature. Didactic texts on stelae were popular at this time, 
and literary instructions seem to have exerted a strong influence on 
the epithets of a small group of officials who, to judge from their 
biographies, might well have associated with the prominent literary 
‘composers of their day.!29 Several otherwise unattested epithets 
found on Inyotef's stela refer to careful speech. Among them are 
mdw m swt dnd, rh ts knd.t(w) br.s “one who speaks in situations 
of strife and who knows the words on account of which one becomes 
angry;” sgr rmiw m baw nf, “one who silences weeping with good 
words;” rh ddt m bb nb, “one who knows what is said in every 
office;” and mdw m b? n mit, spd-r m swt hns-ib, “one who speaks 
in the office of justice, sharp of speech in situations of greed."!2! 
‘The emphasis on Inyotef’s ability to speak well under adverse cir- 
cumstances is unique among contemporary biographies, and it is 
tempting to interpret it as a specific reference to his actual diplomatic 
skill. The fact that Inyotef both stressed his verbal skill strongly and 
commissioned a biography of very highly developed literary style 















119 Epithet reads def aft 

120 ISS. 

121 For ff, see Faulkner, Dictionary, 183. For hns-ib, see also Lichtheim, Auto 
biographies, 111. Lichtheim interprets the term as “anxiety.” 
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suggests that he was something of a man of letters. He may have 
been acquainted with the contemporary scribes responsible for the 
well-known literature of Senwosret I's reign, since the work of such 
men clearly influenced his selection of epithets. His emphasis on his 
eloquence might therefore reflect a skill for which he was actually 
known, affording the reader a rare glimpse at a true human identity 
behind the self-laudatory rhetoric, 


44, Vigilance 

The phrase rs-tp, meaning “watchful” or “vigilant ippears in 
texts from the Old Kingdom onward.!3 As J. M. A. Janssen notes, 
this use is the most common one in which the adjective rs, meaning 
“wakeful,” appears.!2 In the Middle Kingdom, rs-tp was particularly 
‘common in expedition inscriptions, the leaders of which must have 
considered watchfulness a necessary attribute for working in remote 
areas. The same trait was also mentioned in literary texts such as the 
Tale of the Two Brothers, where it describes shepherds and herds- 
men.!25 None of the men described by this epithet have especially 
prominent titles, “seal-bearer” (btmty-bity) being the most common. 
Since expedition members were actively engaged in handling 
valuable materials, it is likely that they wished (o be vigilant in 
ensuring that no one interfered with the sealed storage facilities 




















5, Humility 


5.1, Silence and Self Control 
to Old and Middle Kingdom didactic literature, sil 
and self control were considered admirable attributes, while 
hasty and overbearing individuals were held in low regard.'26 
Aspects of self control which are specifically expressed in epithets 
include silence, calmness, patience, and discretion, Silence was 





humility 





122 Faulkner, Dictionary, 152; Meeks, Ann. lex. 1, 220; Ann, lex. 2, 225, Ann. 
ex. 3, 173: Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 170. 

125 See Janssen, Autobiografie I, 27; Autobiog rafie IL, 44-45, For a list of ex 
amples, see Appendix 2. 

128 Janssen, Autobiografie I, 44 

125 Hollis, Two Brothers, 87 

126 See, for example, the In 
362-369), 








tiont of Ptakhotep, instruction 24 (P. Prisse, 
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linked directly to both knowledge and eloquence, since patient listen- 
ing facilitated the former and carefully chosen rather than hasty 
speech resulted in the latter. H. Frankfort and others have noted the 
connection between the “silent man” and the “wise man,” although 
M. Lichtheim notes that silence was only one attribute of the wise 
mianl27 

‘The most common Middle Kingdom epithet emphasizing humility 
ihe silent man” (grw),!28 which implied self-control and disci 
pline as well as an avoidance of inappropriate speech.!29 The “silent 
man” makes his first appearance in the Old Kingdom, and also 
figures prominently in the didactic literature, in both the Instructions 
to Kagemni and the Instructions of Ptahhotep.!3° Likewise, the 
Instructions for Merykara assert that the talkative man is a troubl 
maker.!31 In the didactic literature of the New Kingdom, silence is 
given even greater emphasis. 52 Silence was encouraged not only 
because the Egyptians believed that a person should behave in 
accordance with his station, but also in all likelihood because such 
acilitated the smooth functioning of the royal adminis- 
tration by discouraging dissent 

Silence and eloquence appear to have been considered dual 
complementary aspects of the person; a man who could remain silent 
and attentive could then speak more knowledgeably and accurately, 
Literary texts advise administrators to speak only when they have 
something worthwhile to contribute and when they know the solution 
(0 a problem; otherwise it was best to remain silent. In the context of 
biographical self-presentation, grw has a number of slightly different 
applications, connected primarily to humble interaction with col: 
leagues. The Abydene stela of Wepwawetaa (Leiden V4), for 
example, reads, “Tam a silent man among the officials (srw), one of 











is 


























127 See summary of these arguments with references in Lichtheim, Moral 
Values, 6-1. Frankfort, Religion, 79-80 also notes the contrast between the silent and 
passionate man in the Hymn to Thoth. 

128 Faulkner, Dictionary, 290; Meeks, Ann. lex. 1,406; Ann. lex. 2, 403; Ann 
lex. 3, 315; Janssen, Autobiografie I, 158; Wb, V, 180, Shopak, Wisdom, 150-151 
160-167. 

129 For a discussion of this epithet, the use of which became more widespread 
during the New Kingdom, see Williams, “Piety and Ethics," 133, 

130 p. Prisse[, 1-3, 68-73 (instruction 3) 

131 Lichtheim, Literature, 98. 

132 Lichtheim, “Didactic literature.” 258-261 
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‘whom it is said, ‘await his coming.’”!33 The stela of Inyotef son of 
‘Senet begins the self-presentation with, “I am one who is silent to the 
angry and who intervenes with the ignorant in order to avoid 
anger.”!34 Thus, silence, along with careful speech, could have the 
practical benefit of avoiding conflict while gaining acceptance and 
respect. 

‘The adjective rw, meaning “quiet,” “calm,” or “content,”135 ap- 
pears most often in two epithets, hrw-ib, literally 
and hrw-nmtt, meaning “calm of step."!36 In didactic literature, hrw, 
“the calm man,” can be used synonymously with grw, “the silent 
man,” and kbw, “the cool-tempered man,”!37 As J. M. A. Janssen 
indicates, the phrase hrw-ib appears in epithets from the late Old 
Kingdom onward, but is relatively rare in the Middle Kingdom, at 
which time it is used almost exclusively in texts from expeditions, 138 
Although it can mean “contented,” the context in epithets suggests 
a meaning of “calm” or “self-controlled,” rather than ‘'satisfied.”"4° 
In two inscriptions from the Wadi Hammamat, both dating to the 
reign of Amenemhat III (Hammamat 47 and 48), hrw-ib is followed 
by the epithets “free from passion” (sw m prt-ib)'4! and “efficient of 
speech” (mnh {sw) respectively, suggesting that prt-ib was under- 
stood as the opposite of hrw-ib. Since wih-ib, “patient” or “atten- 
tive,” is also used in contrast to prt-Ib, it may be surmised that hrw-ib 
and weh-ib are approximately synonymous. Calmness and self 
control are also emphasized in epithets introduced by the adjective 
kb or kbb. Originally meaning “cool,” this term came to be used 
metaphorically for human behavior during the Old Kingdom. It 
npered” or “calm” in didactic 
































occurs with the meaning “cool- 








133 ANOC 201 
134 ink gr n dad Son n bm a-mewt sf td. ANOC 5.2 
135 Janssen, Autobiografie Il, 46; Lichtheim, Maat, 188; Faulkner, Dictionary, 

159; Wb. II, 496-497; Mecks, Ann fex. 2,232, Ann, lex. 3, 179; Shupak, Wisdom, 

134, 

136 Fautkn 
quiet of ste 
"137 Shupak, Wisdom, 154 
1D8 Janssea, Autobiografie Il, 28: Shupak, Wisdom, 154. 

139 Faulkner, Dictionary, 159, 

140 For example, note the use of hrw-ib in the Shipwrecked Sailor, line 132 

here the meaning is clearly not “joyful.” but rather, “controlled.” See Baines, 

“Shipwrecked Sailor,” 66, 

TH For peti see Sina 1, 71; Janssen, Autobiografe Ul, 205-6 





Dictionary, 159, “easy of gait” Simpson, “Amun-woste,” 67, 
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literature and other literary contexts as well as in biographies, and 
seems to be approximately synonymous with hrw-ib,142 






TABLE 8: Epithets Referring to Self-Control 































Epithet Translation 











tan sin hr 





Without hasty tem 
hhrw-ib Calm-hearted Hatnub 26 
Heqaib 49 
Sinai 71 
Hamm. 47 
Hamm. 42 
Hamm. 48 
Manchester 
JEA SI, pl. 4 
Sinai 33 














W. el Hudi 21 

Edfu 

‘alm of step BM 1236 
l 4 





hew-nmit 
















hnwsi [Hamm,43 

orspeech | Assiut 1_ 

‘nbs rr rben.F | Whocovers the mouth | Assiut 6 
regarding whathe | 

___| knows | 

bop she bi Who controls (his) | Assiut 1 Sea. 1 

thoughts | 






































kb) mma nan amidst the | RILN27 | Am, FSen.1 
dimw ciel ae eras 
iplined Bersheh S| Dyn. 11 (2) 
Hatnub 26 _| Men. IV (?) 
lof body Hamub 10 | Dyn. 9/10(2) 

Cool tempered 47 | Am. TL 

Calm | BM S81 Sen. 

Silent man Hatnub 49 Sen.1 

Silent among the Leiden V4—_| Sen. T 

















officials 
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‘gendnd Silent tothe angry | BMS81 
Sw m how Louvre C167 
Gr sf Self-controlled Hatnub 10 
Hatnub 26 
Hequib 49 
fs ty Louvre C167 
(aida Humble [Rn 73 











5.2. Patience and Attention 

‘A number of officials from the Dynasties 11 and 12 are described as 
wih-Ib, which has been understood to mean “kindly” or “patient,"!43 
but in the context of Middle Kingdom biography would be better 
rendered as “attentive.” 44 In at least two cases—the Abydene stelae 
‘of Mentuhotep (CG 20539) and Amenweser (in a private collec- 
tion)!45—it is used in the phrase wih-ib r sdmtmdt, “attentive until 
speech is heard,”!45 where the meaning “attentive” is clearly prefer- 
able, In some inscriptions, wih-Ib forms the first half of a couplet, the 
second half of which refers to speech (tsw). Examples include wh-ib 
ikr-tsw, “one who is attentive and excellenlworthy at speech,"!47 
and wih-ib-mnb-fsw, “one who is attentive and efficient at 
speech.” !48 This juxtaposition of two phrases involving attentiveness 
‘and eloquence serves to demonstrate the well-rounded character of 
the subject, who can both listen attentively and speak at the 
appropriate time, In other cases, w2h-ib is followed by a phrase 
asserting that the individual is free from a shortcoming, evidently 
‘opposite to it in meaning. Unfortunately, the precise meaning of 
these vices is often unclear, and can therefore shed little, if' any, light 
on the meaning of w2h-ib. Examples include wih-ib sw m nhrhr, 
“attentive and free from stammering,"!49 wih-Ib Sw m prt-ib, 















































143 Faulkner, Dictionary, 54; Meeks, Avr. lex 1, 79, Ann. lex. 3, 60, Assmann, 
Ma‘ar, 73. 

144 Simpson, “Amun-woste,” 67: Goedicke, 
Moral Values, 78-9. 

145 Simpson, "Amuin-wosre,” pl. 14 

146 Fischer, *Marginalia "7, Sassen, Autobiogrfie 27 

147 Louvre € 167. ANOC 4.1 

148 Wadi el Hudi 16. Sadek, Wadi el Hui, 37 

149 For the meaning of nkrhr, see Simpson, “Amun-woste," 67; Goedicke, 
‘Wisdom Text,” 28. Ithas also been rendered “weariness” or “carelessness.” 





“Wisdom Text." 28; Licht 
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tentive and free from passion,” 150 and wh-ib Sw m mit, the mean- 
ing of which is problematic,!5! 


TABLE 9: Epithets Referring to Patience and Attention 












Translation Text Date 





Epithet 

























wibeib Bersheh S| Dyn. 11(7) 
UC 14333 | Men. I 
BM S81 

CG 20339 
Louvre C167 
Beni Hasan 2 


‘Attentive 





W. el Hudi 16 
| CG 20538 


















| JEA Si, pl. 14 
| ina 33 
Atentive without his | CG 20538 
Jequal __ vh —2 
Autentive until the CG 20539 
| csdontmdt | wordsare heart _| JEA Sl, pl. 14 
aft dn Good at listening | CG 20539 
a | cG 20538 _ 
bib Conirolied ofhean | Beni Hasan 2 





‘bep-ib wawt ist | Controlled of heart | Louvre C167 
: | when time is hurried | 

sd ir.fmi ddt | Who listens that he | Louvre C167 | Sen. 
might act according 10 
what was sa | By 
sdmw hnw | Who listens attentively | Louvre C167 
‘sdm sdm(.) mit] Who listens so that | | MMA 12.184 
| near the truth, 



































130 For priib, see Sinai I, 71; Jansien, Autobiografie I, 205-6. 

151 Faulkner, Dictionary, 151, suggests “piggishness.” Lichtheim, Aulobiogra- 
hies, 111, does not attempt a suggestion. Janssen, Autobiog rae Il, 205 lists both 
‘nhehr and frit as untranslatable. 
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Epithets based on forms of the verb sdm, “hear,” can also empha- 
size the attention and obedience of the official. The Abydene stela of 
Inyotef son of Nebhu calls him sdmw hnw, “one who listen 
attentively,” and sdm ir.f mi dat, “One who listens that he might act 
according to what was said.”!52 The act of listening was closely 
associated with the acquisition of knowledge, since it was necessary 
for an individual to listen in order to become knowledgeable.!53 Sdm 
is used with the same meaning in instructional literature, denoting 
not only the simple act of listening but also the sense of “obedienc 
and “understanding.” !54 

Hr-nmtt, “calm of step,"!55 is preserved in Middle Kingdom 
inscriptions only from the reign of Amenemhat Il onward, and 
continued to be used into Dynasty 13.!56 As Janssen demonstrates, it 
‘was used primarily alongside two other epithets, mn-tbyt, “sure- 
footed” (literally “firm of sole”);!57 and mgd wt nt smnh sw, 
“obedient to the one who established him,” (literally “one who fol- 
ows the road of the one who established him”), All three epithets use 
the motifs of feet, footwear and walking as metaphors for reliability, 
n-association with confident sureness of foot, but also an impli 
cation of obedienc 

















ss 

















5.3. Obedience 


Obedience to superiors is a common theme of biographical epithets, 
and is closely related to attentiveness. The following chapter will 
discuss such epithets in detail, as they relate directly 10 the official's 
interaction with his superiors. The most common epithets empha: 
sizing obedience are variations on “one who does what he favors" 
(irr hsst.f), along with “one who is loyal” (mdd min or mdd wit, 
literally “one who presses hard upon the roadway"), “one who 
propitiates (the god)” (ship), and “one who pleases (the king)” (hep- 
1b),158 

















152 Louvre C167. 

153 Shupak, Wisdom, 51-54 

154 Shupak, Wisdom, $1-52 

158 See Mocks, Ann fx. 3,179. 

156 Janssen, Autobiografie Ul, 29, iackodes only examples up to and including the 
reign of Amenemhat IV. 

187 Cf. Polotsky, Inschrifin, 3% 


158 See below, Chapter 3, 142 (L 
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6. Epithets Referring to Ritual and Cult Practice 


6.1. Funerary and Cult Practice 


Piety, defined as interaction between an individual and a deity or 
deities, is not well documented for non-royal Egyptians prior to the 
New Kingdom.!5? Epithets referring to interaction with deities are 
discussed in the following chapter, since they often correspond 
closely with those referring to human superiors. Among such epithets 
are phrases in which the official is said to be loved or favored by 
deities, and epithets referring to the role of the official in the temple 
context. The latter category of epithets casts the official in a position 
modeled after the role of the king, in which he acts as an inter- 
mediary between the majority of the population and the gods.!6° 
Thus, such epithets have as much to do with the personal authority of 
the official himself as with his relationship with the gods. 














TABLE 10; Epithets Referring to Funerary Practice 






































Epithet Translation ] Text | Date 

nb psnis pn | Noble owner of histomb | Assiut! | Sen.1 
chumber | 

Bid is msint.f | Who dug atombin his | Florence 1774] Sen. 1 

a necropolis =| Am. 

Pils wsb rwd | High of tomb, wideof | AssiutS | Dyn. 9/10 

linty pe-ntr | steps, foremost of the | 
embalming pla | =| 

ir [Who buries the aged | Hatnub 29 | Dyn. 11.) 

krsw mty | Who buries the dead | MMA 12.184 | Sen. 1 

rs miw | Who buries the elderly | BM 1164 | Men. {11 











As J. Baines rightly notes, much of personal religion during the 
Middle Kingdom must have dealt with protection against evil and the 
avoidance of misfortune, topics which are not well represented in 


159 For a more complete discussion ofthis issue, see Baines “Practical Religion, 
7998. 
160 Baines, “Practical Religion.” 91 
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epithets.'6! Another prominent aspect of personal religion involved 
funerary practices and the relationship between the living and the 
dead, Evidence such as letters to the dead and appeals to the living 
on funerary monuments attest to the fact that the Egyptians of this 
era believed that the dead could intercede for or against them, both in 
the afterlife and on earth. From the Old Kingdom onward, 
“autobiographies” refer to the burial of deceased relatives and pro- 
vision for the tombs of ancestors, although such topics are never 
Particularly common, and appear more often in narratives than as 
epithets,'° Epithets referring to funerary practices include phrases 
introduced by forms of the verb krs, “bury,” and descriptions of the 
building of the officials’ own tombs. 








6.2. Ritual Purity 


Epithets introduced by the adjective w‘b, “pure,”!® are not common 
in the Middle Kingdom, and virtually always refer to the hands or 
fingers, '© The epithet w‘b ‘wy, which was used in the Heracleopoli- 
tan Period and Dynasty 11,!®5 became less common in early Dynasty 
12, regaining popularity in the second half of the dynasty, through 
the reign of Amenemhat Il, From the context it is clear that many 
such epithets are to be understood as references to purity in a ritual 
setting."©5 In several cases, the setting is specified, and all such 
examples involve the performance of cultic activities. Nearly every 
individual described by such epithets held priestly titles, 
ferring to ritual practices are particularly common in Dynasty 11 
texts from el Bersheh and Hatnub, texts which also tend to refer 
frequently to the local gods and to attribute the success of the official 
to divine intervention. In the early part of Dynasty 12, epithets refer- 
ring to purity became uncommon at most sites, returning to the 
repertoire of epithets under Senwosret II and Amenemhat III. This 























161 Baines, “Practical Religion,” 82; “Society, Morality, and Religious Practice, 





ogrofie 1 113-114. 
163 Wp, I, 282-283; Faulkner, Dictionary, $4 

164 See Janssen, Autobiografie, I, 15-16, Autobiografie I, 3. 

165 See, for example, the tomb of Ahanakht, Bersheh tomb 5. Bersheh I, pl. 13, 

166 Scribes may also be called hands.” a reference to their accuracy, a 
epithets also used to describe Thoth in the Pyramid Texts 
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TABLE 11: Epithets Referring to Ritual Purity 





Epithet Translation Text Date 












wb ‘m sbrtntr | Pure of hand Berlin 1204 | Sen. IT 
adorning the god ——4) 
n, TAIL 


























wb wy Pure of hands ir C1 S 
wb ‘wymhf | Pure of hand when he | Bersheh 5 Dyn, 11 (2) 
bw | Gills the bow! _ = a 
wb ‘wy dip | Pureofhands when | Hatnub 26 | Men. IV (?) 
nr heofferstothegod | é 
wb‘bwmst | Whopurifies the | Hatnub26 | Men. IV (2) 
dsrt bbraziers in the sacred 
| place Hs =! 
Ww stpwe ‘Who purifies the Hatnub 24 | Men. IV (2) 








wb db'w Bersheh 1 Am. I-Sen. 1 
Sinai 109 _ 

am w'b db“w6. | Sm-priest whose 

fingers are pure | 38, 

Clean of hands Bersheh $ 

Hatnub 17 

__| Maint 17 























6.3. Firmness of Step in the Cultic Context 





The epithets mn-rd, literally “firm of foot,”!5* and mn-tbyt, “firm of 
sole" (or “firm of sandal”)!® appear to have been identical in 
meaning, and the latter seems to have replaced the former in middle 
to late Dynasty 12.17 Ma-rd not only occurs earlier, but in a wider 
range of contexts. Among the relatively early examples listed by 
Janssen are couplets in which mn-rd is paired with twr ‘wy, “clean of 
hands,” suggesting a possible connection to cult, as in the tomb of 











167 See Pfluger, “Private Funerary Stelae,” 128. 

168 Although the literal translation ofthese epithets is readily ap 
meaning is difficult to interpret. For alist of examples, see Appendix 2. 

16? Janssen, Auobiog rafe Il, 35. For examples, see Appendix 2 
110 See Janssen, Awobiografi I, 19-20, Autobiografie Il 35. 


ot, the real 
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Ahanakht (tomb 5) at El Bersheh.!7! As Janssen notes, some of the 
earliest Middle Kingdom uses of mn-tbyt also refer to religious and 
funerary settings, as in the phrase mn-thyt m st dsrt, “firm of sole in 
the sacred place,” probably a reference to the necropolis. 

In many cases, both mn-rd and mn-fbyt are associated with obedi- 
ence, being followed immediately by epithets introduced by mdd wit 
or mdd mtn. This association, which began by Dynasty 11, continued 
throughout Dynasty 12, Mn-rd was more frequently followed 
immediately by mdd min, while mn-tbyt was generally followed by 
hr nmtt, “calm of steps,” which in turn was often followed by mdd 
wt nt smnb sw, “obedient to the one who established him." This last 
series of epithets, or abbreviations thereof, became virtually standard 
from the middle of Dynasty 12 onward. Many of these late examples 
come from expedition inscriptions in the Sinai, Wadi Hammamat, 
and Wadi el Hudi. At least two examples of mn-rd are followed by a 
reference to a shr, “plan.” On one siela (BM 1164), the official is 
said to be mn-rd mdd sbr, “one firm of foot, who follows the plan, 
while on another (Louvre C1), he is called, mn-rd ikr sbr, “one firm 
of foot and excellent/worthy of plan.” 


























7. Freedom from Vice 


Freedom from vice was expressed in epithets forming the second half 
of couplets, intended primarily to provide a contrast with a stated 
virtue. Such epithets are not especially common, and many are 
unique. Nevertheless, they are distributed throughout the Middle 
Kingdom, and appear in all types of inscriptions. The vast majority 
of examples are introduced by the words sw m, “free from,” followed 
by a negative attribute expressed as a noun or infinitive,!72 although 
a number of less common negative forms also appear in epithets, 
While epithets introduced by sw m, “free from,” vary greatly as a 
rule, a relatively large number involve the concept of isft, meaning 
bs falseness,” or “evil,” essentially whatever is the 
opposite of ma‘at.!73 These epithets take two forms: the earlier 
Dynasty 11 form being sw m isft, “free from evil,” and the later Sw 











171 Janssen, Autobiografie I, $3. 
Janssen, Autobiografie I, 165-167, Autobiografie I, 205-207. 
‘Assmann, Ma’at, 213-222; Lichtheim, Maat, 146; Faulkner, Dictionary, 30. 
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m Itt isft, “free from doing evil.” Epithets referring to the avoidance 
of doing isft do not, like most other epithets regarding freedom from 
vice, occur as part of couplets, but rather tend to follow descriptions 
of the successful execution of official responsibilities, or actions 
considered praiseworthy by superiors. In this way, they serve as a 
sort of concluding synthesis to the self-characterization: by display- 
ing all the positive attributes listed, and acting in an exemplary 
manner, the official has avoided doing iste. 

‘The remaining epithets introduced by sw m usually appear in the 
second half of a couplet, in which the first half expresses a positive 
character trait, and the function of the second half is to provide a 
contrast.!74 Couplets such as these were used in a wide range of 
inscription types dated throughout Dynasty 12. For example, the 
‘Abydene stela of Inyotef son of Senet (BM S81) juxtaposes a neg- 
ative statement regarding hasty and aggressive behavior with a 
statement asserting that Inyotef is “calm” (kbb), and later contrasts 
both his wealth and generosity with his lack of indifference (hbs-hr) 
toward others.!75 While the subject matter for the negative expre: 
sions shows a great deal of variation, certain relatively common 
themes emerge. Character traits that were avoided by the ideal 
Middle Kingdom official include haste, passion, greed, arrog 
indifference, and carelessness in the execution of one's official 
responsibilities 
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TABLE 12: Positive and Negative Attributes in Couplets 
Positive Auribute | Text 
re = 1 = 
witeib | Auentive | prr-ib | Passion Sinai 33 
ib | Auentive [Passion | Sinai 35 
wih-ib | Atentive [Piggishness? [BMS81___| 
wikeib | Attentive ahrhr | Stammer | UC 14333 
wih-ib | Awentive | nhrhr JEASI, pl. 14 
wsb-ib | Broad of heart | hns-ib Leiden V6 
__| (generous) a! 
wsh nmtt_| Broad of stride | btw Assiut 1 























174 Exceptions include the biography of Abanakht, which calls him wb sw m 
kal kdvw, “a purification priest free of sulleaness of character. 
175 ANOC 5.2 
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] Prosperous of [swans | Lightness of | Hamm. 199 
heart tongue 
ph? he | Pure of body __| snkwr Greed/tust?!76 | Hatnub 24 


















































mn rdwy | Sure-footed | 2° tutton BH2 
mdw_rr* | Who speaks | ddp! | Saying “pa” | MMA 12.184 
sew words before 
officials 
nbdfiw | Possessorof | hbs-hr Indifference BM 581177 
abundance | 
nbdfw | Possessorof | hbs-hr —_| Indifference Leiden V6 
abundance ~ 
if-lb | Goodness of | dw Bviliadness | Hi 
Heart 
ndrw-ib_| Possessed of | mht Forgetfulness | Hamm, 199 
‘eile > aaa | | | 
tbstaw | Whoknows | st bin | Plouing evil | Beni Hasan 2 
mercy [Seare = eare 
1h strd.f | Who knows Boasting | Hamm. 47 
the place of his 
foot i | 
thdit | Whoknows | °° Boasting Assiut 6 


| what is said 









Hatnub 49 











| Arrogance 


T Weaiess | Hamm. 199 



































[Impatience _| BM S81 
Anger (2) Louvre C167 | 
Speaking Beni Hasan 2 
‘ma’at falsehood 





176 Lichtheim, Maat, 30, renders snkwt as “glumness.” 

177 The text reads bdr tw-drt nb df w Jw m bbs-br, so that the “fre fe 
agreed” may be understood as contrasting all of the preceding phrases expressing 
‘generosity 
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pithets referring to the absence of negative attributes and actions 
‘also take the form of participles of the negative verb «m,!78 negations 
of a negative trait using nn,!7 and negations of the infinitive.!®° For 
the most part, these phrases tend to be unique, and to relate to 
specific administrative duties.'®! Unlike the epithets introduced by 
Sw m, these negative assertions do not necessarily occur as part of 
couplets, but like those that do, they frequently emphasize a positive 
attribute expressed in a preceding epithet by providing a negative 
contrast, They can also be paired with another negative assertion, to 
provide further evidence of the official's merit. For example, in the 
Dynasty 11 stela of Mentuhotep son of Hapy (UC 14333), the epithet 
nk? hi bft wsr, “one who is not overbearing before a powerful man, 
immediately follows Sw m nhrhr, “one who is free from 
mer."!82 Both epithets appear in a sequence describing Mentuhotep's 
behavior at court and in the administration. In the Hammamat 
inscription of the Steward Henu (Hammamat 114), also from 
Dynasty 11, two negative epithets again occur together, this time in a 
description of Henu’s worthy leadership. The text reads, “foremost of 
men, free of an error of the tongue on the festival of sending-off, one 
whose heart does not quail.”!83 Later, the inscription describes 
Henu’s administrative success, saying that he “judges without being 
partial,” an expression that is repeated in the Hammamat inscription 
of the vizier Amenemhat (Hammamat 113). It is noteworthy that the 
inscriptions in which these epithets occur are, for the most part, long 
texts with close ties to instructional literature, In this way, they 
appear to be describing the idealized character of the individual who 
dedicated the inscription by advising the reader (or listener) of the 
proper way not to behave. 



































178 See Gardiner, Grammar, 31S, § 397; Janssen, Autobiog rate Il, 207. 

179 See Gardiner, Grammar, 83, § 108. 

180 See Gardiner, Grammar, 231, § 307. 

181 For a discussion of administrative duties, see below, 173 ff. For epithets in 
troduced by tm and nn, see Appendix 2 

182 For additional discussion of these epithets, see Goedicke, “Wisdom Text 
28, notes e,f 

183 For the rendering “festival of the sending-off,” see Lichtheim, Auto- 
biographies, 32 
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8. Epithets Relating to Events in the Career of the Official!®4 


Many epithets discussed in the preceding sections relate directly to 
the career and administrative responsibilities of the official, Among 
those describing official duties are references to dispensing just 
establishing boundaries, delivering reports, and participating in cult 
activities. Self-descriptive phrases stressing personal courage or au- 
thority, such as nb¢ and wer, should also be understood as directly 
felated to military skill in some cases. In many instances, such 
phrases are associated with the holders of particular titles; in other 
ses, they are relatively stereotypical. A final class of epithets 
relating to the career of the individual are those describing the role of 
the official in military and trading expeditions. These epithets can 
vary significantly in subject matter and sometimes have a basis in 
historical events. Detailed descriptions of expeditions, however, are 
much more often expressed in verbal narrative accounts, rather than 
self-descriptive epithets. 

Epithets involving foreign relations, trade and military prowess 
begin in the Old Kingdom, continuing through the Middle Kingdom, 
They are found most often, as one might expect, in expedition in- 
scriptions, such as those from Hatnub, the Sinai, Wadi Hammam 
and Nubia, but they also occur with some frequency in tombs, and 
very rarely on Abydene stelae. As a rule, they do not follow 
standardized formulae and they are often unique. Because the king 
served as the quintessential warrior and protector of Egypt, non-royal 
epithets describing military prowess cast the officials in the role of 
the king. It may not be coincidental that they tend to occur most 
often in periods when royal control was relatively insecure, a pattern 
which might reflect actual strife or merely a tendency on the part of 
officials to assume royal attributes during periods of limited central 
authority. 






































184 Epithets relating to the individual's career and official responsibilities are 
‘often exceedingly difficult to separate from actual administrative titles, and have 
frequently been identified as such. In a brief recent study, Quirke (“Horn, Feather 
and Scale," 141-149) has proposed a practical set of criteria for distinguishing be 
tween titles and epithets, noting that “Only context and repetition distinguish a 
impersonal of official ttle from a personal ot unofficial self-description.” Official 
titles are recognizable by their repeated use and their use as a single element iden 
tifying a person in addition to his name. I have followed Quirke’s guidelines in 
preparing the following discussion 
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Some of the more specific military epithets may refer to actual 
historical events in the career of the officials they describe. Such 
epithets are common in texts from Hatnub, where local officials are 
described as leading their districts in times of strife and providing for 
them in times of hardship. The chronology of these inscriptions is 
problematic, and they may describe events either surrounding the 
reunification of Egypt in Dynasty 11 or referring to the transition 
between Dynasty 11 and Dynasty 12. In Dynasty 12, Amenemhat of 
Beni Hasan (tomb 2) describes his participation in foreign c 
paigns.!85 In any event, it is noteworthy that epithets referring to 
warfare cease early in Dynasty 12. During the reign of Senwosret I, 
the viziers Mentuhotep (CG 20539) and Djefaihapi I (Assiut tomb 1) 
claim to have defeated both rebels and foreigners, but whether they 
refer to actual events or speak metaphorically is uncertain.!86 The 
increased focus on foreign relations late in the Middle Kingdom 
invites speculation about the nature of royal interest in outlying areas 
and what appears to be an increase in the power of the military 














TABLE 13: Epithets Referring to Military Activities 











~ Epithet Translation Tea | Date 








TD 1m | 


























‘Who acts as overseer of | Beni 
bt tw0ops in every place _ aud 

‘nnsmiyt | Warior of he BershehS | Dyn. 11 (2) 
pen eonfedercy | | 
dd snd.f m-bry- | Who places fear of him | BM 1213 en. TL 

wt amidst the masses E 

‘mi Shmehrwn | Like Sekhmet on the | Hatmub24 | Men. IV (2) 
rgiw day of battle :: af 
mbibn Mitt | Favorite of Ma‘atin | BIFAO Supp. | Dyn. 13 






rh p'tm sidt | restraining the people | p. 81, 35 
{bw n sbiw(?) nb} and in enfeebling the 

i hears of all rebels 
nb ht Master of terror 























nub 24__| Men. 1V (2) 








185 Beni Hasan, pls. 7 and8. 

186 For such altributes in association with the vizierate, see van den Born, 
Duties, 312-313; Simpson, “Mentubotep.” 333-334. If these epithets reflect actual 
fevents, they might refer tothe situation in Egypt surrounding the death of Amen- 
cemhat | 
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‘nb bpSr it hrw.F | Possessor of strength | Hamm.43 | Am. IIT 
sbs int. for attacking on his day 
| of feeing his arival 
nb snd [Master of fear Hainub 24 | Men. IV 2) 
nd Protector Sen.1 
nd mi" ‘True protector Sen. 111 
nds n hn dimw_| Soldier of th Men. 1V.(?) 
nds kn Valiant soldier Dyn. 11(2) 
Men, IV 
= a RILN73 Am, I-Sen.1 
nds kn nmity.f | Valiant soldier without | Hatnub 16 | Dyn. 11 (2) 
_| his equal _ 3 | Am.1() 














ndsknnbn | Valiantsoldier of the | Hatnud 20 | Dyn. 11 (2) 
dimw camp Hatnub 24 | Dyn. 11() 

ifs Hatnub 43__| Uncertain 
‘hry-tpmshrt | Chief in driving away Dyn. 11(?) 


sbiw 
bw 


baat hrw ‘is 





$kbb mm 








| rebels 
Protector 


] Its fortress on the day 
that it Fights 









foreig 








Bersheh 8 


[Beni Masan 2 
Bersheh 2 


Hatnub 24 





Hamm. 114 





























‘Calm man in the midst} RILN 27 

ow __] ae 

siddy bikw-ib | Who makes impotent | JEA 51, pl. 14 | Am. IIT 
the disaffected 
Who makes impotent | CG 20539 Sen, I 

nswe the one who rebels 
against the king | 

smi biw m rkw | Who chastises | Assiut 1 Sen, 1 
thousands of opponents | 

shr 8 rdr.f | Who pacifies the entire | CG 20539 Sen. 1 
Jand | 

shtp sbtiw hr | Who pacifies rebels | CG 20539 

itso from their actions 

sb Nhsiw Who smites the Hamm. 43 Am. IIT 








_L Nubians 
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shr ‘wn-lbm | Whooverthrows Assit 1 Sen. T 
st. avarice with his troops, = 
shr sbi Whooverthrows the | BersbehS | Dyn. 11 (?) 
rebel 
‘sgrh n.Flryw-8 | Who pacifies the sand- | CG 20539 
dwellers for him 
tid nfbiswe — | Who tramples the Hamm. 47 
foreign lands for him 
dd twrfm ‘Who places fear of him | CG 20539 











among the foreigners 
ddd snd nswt (m) | Who places fear of the | Beni Hasan 2 | Sen. 1 
L psd smrt king among the 9 bows | -Am. IL 




























In expedition inscriptions, epithets may also re 
exploitation of raw materials, subjects which are pi 
common in late 12th Dynasty texts from the Sinai and Wadi 
Hammamat.'®? Unlike epithets referring to military action, thos 
describing mining and quarrying activities tend to occur during 
periods of strong royal control, times in which the kings were 
actively exploiting the regions surrounding Egypt. Officials boast of 
their skill in penetrating previously unfamiliar and potentially dan- 
gerous territory and their success in procuring valuable commodities, 
Often on behalf of the king.!88 In some cases, they refer directly to 
the official's ability to satisfy the king with his successful ex 
ploitation of materials specifically for royal commission, The reign 
of Amenemhat IIT in particular was a time when a great deal of royal 
attention seems to have been directed towards procuring raw 
materials, and this emphasis is clearly visible in the epithets.'8? 
Attributes such as intelligence, vigilance and foresight are. als 

common in the “autobiographies” of expedition leaders. 

















187 For non-royal epithets in expedition inscriptions, see Blumenthal 
“Textgattung Expeditionsbericht,” 91-93. 

HH These phrases, including mb-ib n nswt m hbbb biswt, “confidante ofthe king 
in traversing foreign lands," and &ms nswt (or nb.f) r amiwtf, “one who accom: 
panies the king (or “his lord”) on bis journey,” are discussed in the following chap. 
ter, Lit ff 
189 Leprobon, “Amenemhat IIL” 217-230, 
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TABLE 14: Epithets Referring to Procuring Raw Materials 


























Epithet Translation Text Date 
imy-rbiswt | Overseer of every (CG 20683 Sen, I1-IIT 
nbwt foreign land 
wa 8 Thnw | Who opens the land of | Hamu, 43 Am. 1 
the Libyans 
‘mb-ib a nswt m | Favorite of the king in | W. el Hudi 17 im 
hbhb biswt | traversing foreign lands | Sinai 116 m1 
| Sinai 114 m1 
ni 88 Am, Il 
W.l Hudi 149 | Am, 111 
‘mi-ib n nswt m | Favorite of the king in | Sinai 101a Am. HI 


‘be biswer int | traversing foreign lands | Sinai 40S Am, U1 
‘2a Spst n hin.f | in order to bring | 
| precious raw materials | 
| wo His Majesty 


arkiwn ‘wt | Herder ofall precious | Hatub 19 


8 








n@ 












































nbwt stones 0G 20538 mM 
threw msm | Atwhose plans the | Sinai 33 Am, 1V 
shrw.f | troops are pleased! _ | Am.1V 
‘bnty srw r int n.f| Foremost of the ‘Am. IL 
‘ie Spst officials with regavd to ‘Am, IIL 
bringing him precious 
aw materials 
spd ie ms<Fnb | Alert on all his Hamm. 43 | Am, I 
expeditions 
sb im bwe- | Great authority in BM 574 ‘Am. I 
Lnbw Hainub 








9. Metaphors Likening Officials to the Gods 


A small class of epithets composed of the nisbe adjective mity plus 
the name of a god or the word afr, meaning “the like of a god"!9! 
serve as metaphors for the successful actions or personal charac- 


190 This epithet may refer to military as well as to mining activities. I have cate 
gorized itased upon its context. 

191 Janssen, Autobiografie I, 129. For further discussion and references see 
Silverman, “Kingship.” 62 
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teristics of the official. Typically, the monument owners do not 
actually claim divine status, and the epithets refer rather to specific 
atiributes embodied by the god or goddess named, Similarly, the 
preposition mi, “like,” followed by the name of a god or goddess, 
may be appended to another epithet for special emphasis. In excep- 
tional cases, officials might also be called “the son” or even “the 
husband” of a deity. Expressions likening human beings to gods, in 
both funerary and other types of inscriptions, have been discussed 
elsewhere (by Hornung and others).!9? Royal epithets fairly often 
allocate divine attributes to the king, who is metaphorically likened 
to a variety of deities. By adopting similar epithets, non-royal offi- 
cials are indirectly likening themselves to the king as well as to the 
gods. The use of phrases associating non-royal officials with divine 
attributes is far less common, and is restricted to people of relatively 
high rank. 

The gods to whom officials are likened symbolize a particular skill 
or attribute of the offical. In some cases, the local god or patron of a 
particular activity is named, as in the Sinai inscription of 
Sobekhorhab son of Henut, who is called mity Hwt-Hr nbt mfk%t, 
“the like of Hathor, Mistress of Turquoise."!9 Likewise, offici 
are occasionally compared to Thoth in order to emphasize their 
precision and accuracy, as in the epithet mtr m3" mi Dhwty, “truly 
precise, like Thoth,” which appears on several Dynasty 12 stelae.!°4 
The same quality of accuracy is noted in the epithet mity mbit “the 
like of the balance.”!95 A similar metaphor occurs in contemporary 
literature, when the eloquent peasant, in his seventh petition, says to 
the vizier, ntk snw Dhwty, “You are the peer of Thoth,” and in his 
cighth petition, makes several references to balances and scales, 
which in this case are said to be off balance due to the vizier's lack of 
judicial integrity. Thoth, in fact, is the god with whom officials 
are most often associated, in particular in the Hare nome, where he 
was the local deity. 
























































192 See Hornung, Concept 
Gottes," 123-156, 

193 sina 53. 

194 Janssen, Autobiografie 1,23. 

195 Found ca the stelae of Mentubotep (CG 20539) and Sehetepibra (CG 20538), 

196 Parkinson, Eloquent Peasant, 45-46, lines BL, 352-357 (transcription); 
Lichtheim, Literature, 181 (translation), 


ns, 138-140; Hornung, 1967, “Mensch als Bild 
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TABLE 15: Epithets Associating Officials with Gods 
Epithet | Translation Text Date 
‘mi Sbme hewn | Like Sekhmet onthe | Hatwub24 | Men. IV (?) 
rw | day of battle 
‘maity ntr [Likeness of agod | Hamm. 114 | Men. II 
ity arm | Likeness of agodin | CG 20539 | Sen. 
wnwef | nis craft 
tly Hor bel The ike of Hater, | Sinai 53 ‘Am. 111 
mfkit Mistress of Turquoise sal 
ms npsdtyR° | Bom of te two | Hamub20 | Dyn. 11 (2) 
| enneads of Ra Hainub 23° | Am.1(2) 
| | Hamnub26 | Men. 1V (2) 
‘mir ma ml | BM $81 Sen. 1 
Dhwty }cG20538 | Am. 







Sen. 1 





mn of Nepei UC 14333 
nub 20_| Dyn. 11 (2) 
ub24 | Men. IV (? 
ub23 | Am.1 
Men. IV 
Sen. 1 





‘Soo of Thoth in 


reality = 3 
i ds.fn-wn-mi" | His own son!” in 

| reality Hatnub 26 
[ssn Dhwty hr | Upon whose tongue is| CG 20539 
asf | the writing of Thoth 























10. Conclusions 


Although their subject matter varies greatly, the epithets collected in 
this chapter, when viewed as a whole, provide a relatively thorough 
picture of the Middle Kingdom Egyptians’ ideal image of the 
administrator. He was efficient both in a general way, and in the 
specific manner in which he carried out his official responsibilities 
He was knowledgeable of the information essential to his admin- 
istrative duties, and was able to anticipate how to carry out these 
duties efficiently. He was obedient to superiors, respectful, patient 








197 Refering to Thoth 
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and attentive. He spoke well and carefully, reported with accuracy, 
handled crises in a diplomatic manner, and was not overbeari 
‘These characteristics are precisely those necessary for an individual 
to interact with his superiors, peers and subordinates in the manner 
described in the following chapters, enabling the official to gain the 
affection and favor of his superiors, to earn the respect of his peers, 
to advance his career, and to attend to the needs of his subordinates, 
Thus, these epithets describe the necessary characteristics of an 
individual who strives to embody ma’at, and to fulfill the obligations 
inherent to his position within the real and perceived hierarchy of 
Egyptian society. 

‘The subject matter of epithets re to the attributes of ideal 
officials relates very closely to the didactic literature of the Middle 
Kingdom, The fact that a large number of such epithets are found in 
a relatively small number of inscriptions, especially on Abydene 
Stelae, suggests that these texts were both derived from the same 
corpus of ethical and moral principles that inspired the didactic 
literature, and were intended to serve as brief moral treatises them- 
selves. This practice of inscribing what are, in effect, short instruc 
tional texts on ste hed its peak during the time of Seawosret I 
Under later kings, the focus moved toward the more formulaic 
expressions described in Chapter 3, relating the individual officials to 
the king, the gods, the cosmos, and the afterlife. 

Some groups of epithets that describe actual rather than ideal 
characteristics seem to refer to traits desirable for people in particular 
administrative or religious offices, For example, viziers emphasize 
their judicial responsibilities and their fairness. The men who led 
ons to mines and quarries are said to have foresight, and to be 
-footed, calm, and confident. Seal-bearers, who were responsible 
for storing the raw materials procured by these missions, are likely to 
be called “watchful” or “vigilant.” These descriptions continue to be 
used in expedition texts even when epithets relating to the individual 
had become less popular in the Nile Valley itself. Likewise, priests 
and religious personnel stress their purity in carrying out their ritual 
duties. These epithets, too, continued to be when generalized didactic 
character descriptions had largely ceased. 
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CHAPTER 3 
INTERACTION WITH SUPERIORS: THE GODS AND THE KING 


The most common epithets of the Middle Kingdom refer to the 
relationship between the officials and their superiors, namely the 
g0ds and the king. These phrases are far more numerous and occur in 
a wider variety of texts than those referring to the official and his 
interaction with his peers, indicating that during the Middle Kingdom 
devotion to superiors was the fundamental attribute for defining the 
worth of the individual. In the Heracleopolitan period and early Dy- 
nasty 11, the king plays a noticeably smaller role in epithets than he 
does in the Middle Kingdom, and officials attribute their success to 
the favor of the gods. As the Middle Kingdom progressed, and royal 
authority was consolidated, the predominance of the king in non- 
royal epithets increased correspondingly. Despite the tendency of 
biographies of the early Middle Kingdom to elaborate on the ideal 
characteristics of the individual official, the favor of the king and the 
gods seems to have remained the principal focus of the most 
‘common epithets. 

‘The most common epithets referring to superiors occur in asso- 
jon with the titulary and/or offering formula, are highly formulaic 
themselves, and do not imply a high degree of interaction between 
the official and his divine or royal superiors. Most of these phrases 
may be classified in two very general categories: (1) those relating 
directly or indirectly to the afterlife and to the perpetuation of the 
memorial cult, which are often associated with the htp di nswt 
formula and often invoke funerary deities;! and (2) those referring to 
the king and to local deities, which relate directly to the Egyptian 
World view and serve to establish the official's position within it. The 
most characteristic epithets in these two categories are variations of 
imipy, “venerated,” and mry, “beloved,” respectively. These con- 
cepts are intimately connected to each other and to the Egyptian 
world view. J. Assmann has observed that in order to become a well 
provided tomb owner—the original meaning of im?by 























1 For the development of the offering formula, along with some of the accom- 
panying epithets, see Barta, Opferformel. 
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(“Versorgtheit”)—an official had to earn the love—mrwt—of his 
contemporaries. He achieves this by doing and saying ma'at2 

In the vast majority of epithets, officials claim to be venerated, 
loved, and favored specifically by superiors, The officials sought in 
this way to verify their worthiness to share in the cults of the 
superiors to whom their epithets refer. In turn, women and other 
individuals depicted alongside the monuments’ owners use the same 
phrases in reference to the owner of the monument, who served 
symbolically as the intermediary for transmitting divine and royal 
benevolence? A smaller number and variety of phrases refer to the 
official's actions toward his superiors—he claims to be reverent, 
obedient and loyal, propitiating the gods and satisfying the king. 
Gods—designated by name or simply as “the god” (ntr)—and the 
king (usually referred to as nsw?) are invoked in certain of the more 
‘common formulaic epithets, specifically those referring to the receipt 
of love and favor. This suggests that during the Middle Kingdom 
there existed a degree of personal piety in the form of a limited 
personal relationship between non-royal humans and the gods, 
perhaps exclusively the local gods. Many scholars have argued that 
such a relationship did not exist prior to the New Kingdom.4 The 
contact between non-royal humans and gods is limited in the Middle 
Kingdom, and the king dominates the non-royal epithets. It is only in 
the New Kingdom that private people begin to refer regularly to 
direct interaction with the gods. 

















1, Context of Epithets Referring to Superiors 
1.1, Context of Epithets Referring to Mortuary Deities 


Epithets referring to gods and goddesses, especially those associated 
with the necropolis, were particularly favored in tombs, less common 
on stelae, and in general very rare in expedition inscriptions. The 
relative frequency of such epithets in tombs may be explained in part 








2 Assmann, Ma‘at, 107-108. 

3 Simpson, “Amor de," 493-499; Leproboo, “Personnel,” 33-38, 

4 For the concept of personal piety, see Baines, “Practical Religion,” 79-98. Fer a 
review of scholarship on tpersonal pity, see Loprieno, “Loyalistic Instructions, 
406-408, The evidence provided by epithets supports Loprieno's claim for ini 
vidual piety as erly as he Middle Kingdom, based upon the Loyalistic Instructions. 
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by the fact that the offering formulae, in which gods are most likely 
to be mentioned, are often repeated in more than one location in the 
tomb. However, since many epithets mentioning gods are found in 
tomb contexts not directly related to the offering formula, their pres- 
ence must reflect in part the nature and function of the tomb as a 
distinct type of monument. To the Egyptians, the tomb was a place in 
which living human beings came most closely into contact with their 
gods, and in which the deceased stood on the threshold between mor- 
1 and eternal existence, a position in which he or she faced divine 
judgment. The epithets associated with the offering formula, as 
discussed in this chapter, were apparently intended to facilitate the 
transition between this world and the next by affirming that the 
proceedings of divine judgment would yield positive results for the 
deceased. In so affirming, the texts would also encourage those left 
behind to continue maintaining the memorial cult of those buried in 
the tomb. Within the tomb, funerary deities are most likely to be 
mentioned in the texts from those areas of the tomb most directly 
linked to the mortuary cult, including false doors, shrines, statue 
bases, and scenes of the table of offerings. Gods associ: e 
necropolis, notably Osiris and Anubis, are most often named in these 
locations, most frequently after the phrase imzhy br, ied by.” 
When compared to tombs, stelae and votive chapels from sanc- 
tuaries contain relatively few references to funerary deities. A study 
comparing the differences in epithets between Abydene stelac 
originating in burials and those coming from votive chapels would 
undoubtedly be illuminating were it possible. Unfortunately, since 
the majority of Abydene stelae lack a secure context within the site, 
such a study cannot be carried out, and to date Abydos remains the 
only site from which a significant number of both types of stelac 
have been excavated. As a group, the stelae from Abydos do not 
mention gods or goddesses with great frequency. Not surprisingly, 





























5 Thus, for example, the very common epithet imiby retained a dual meaning, 
combining its original Old Kingdom meaning of "versorgt” with its more common 
Middle Kingdom meaning of “venerated. 

‘© Ongoing excavations by the University of Pennsylvania-Yale University-Insi 
tute of Fine Ars, New York University Expedition to Abydos, under the direction of 
David O'Connor and William Kelly Simpson, may eventually help to remedy this 
difficulty 
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the god who is named most often is Osiris, who was both the 
principal funerary god of Egypt and the local patron deity of Abydos. 


1.2. Context of Epithets Referring to Local Deities and Cults 


‘The Middle Kingdom practice of mentioning gods and goddesses in 
non-royal epithets represents something of a departure from the Old 
Kingdom tendency to avoid references to deities in private inscrip- 
tions, except after the phrase im?h(y) hr, “venerated by.” While 
im3b(y) br remains the most common formula in which gods are 
named, Middle Kingdom epithets display greater variation in 
referring to deities than do Old Kingdom texts.’ Epithets referring to 
local deities, like epithets referring to mortuary gods, are far more 
‘common in tombs than in other types of inscriptions. This distri- 
bution reflects two features of the necropolis context: first, the nature 
of the tomb itself as a transitional zone between the world of humans 
and the realm of the gods; and second, the fact that the rock-cut 
tombs of the major cemeteries in Middle Egypt were commissioned 
by the local elite, who lived, ruled, served in the temple priesthood, 
died and were buried in their own townships, and who therefore 
expressed devotion to the gods associated with their own local cults 
By doing so, they linked their own mortuary cults symbolically to the 
cults of the local dei 

Epithets naming local gods and goddesses are distributed 
throughout the tombs. However, they appear most often in texts from 
the facades, architraves, fishing and fowling scenes, and the so-called 
“scenes of daily life,” as opposed to the false doors and shrine: 
where epithets tend to focus on funerary deities. Gods associated 
with local rather than funerary cults are, therefore, differentiated 
from the gods of the cemetery by the types of epithets in which they 
are invoked, the parts of the tombs in which these epithets occur, and 
the nature of the adjacent scenes. Gods and goddesses associated 
ith local cults are named in three basic contexts: (1) in association 
with the offering formula, (2) in expressions of divine approval in 
accordance with the established Egyptian world view, and (3) in 
epithets referring to the career of an official or to his personal piety. 
While funerary deities are most often named in the first of these 
contexts, local gods and goddesses are more often named in the last 









































7 As noted by Fischer, “Sbi-sn." 69 and note 1 
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two, and the phraseology is often identical to that of epithets involy- 
ing the king, such as mry N and Asy N. In essence, both local deities 
and the king are treated as superiors of the inscription owner, who 
seeks to invoke their favor and protection, The primary difference 
between divine and royal superiors as expressed in epithets is the 
degree to which they are accessible to the official. 

A variety of local deities are named in tombs. Wepwawet figures 
prominently in epithets from the tombs near his cult center at 
Assiut,® as well as on stelae from Abydos.’ Hathor, who had a t 
ple in the area of el-Qusiya near Meir, is the only non-funerary deity 
mentioned in epithets from Meir.!° Duc in part to her association 
with the Theban necropolis, she also appears in funerary epithets 
from Theban tombs, such as the tomb of Senet (TT 60),!" and she is, 
frequently named in epithets of women throughout Egypt. At el 
Bersheh, the local cult was devoted to Thoth, who plays a predom- 
inant role in epithets from the site, as well as from the nearby 
quarries at Hatnub.'? Several deities were worshipped at Beni Hasan, 
including Khnum, Horus, Pakhet, and Hekat.!3 Sometimes, these 
gods and goddesses are also invoked collectively, as ntrw imyw 
Mhd “the gods who are in the Oryx Nome."!4 

The close relationship between provincial leaders and their local 
gods is further demonstrated in the texts from sanctuaries. At 
Abydos, @ national sanctuary that drew visitors from throughout 
Egypt, very few epithets refer to local gods, or indeed to any gods at 
all, despite the fact that the texts from the site include prayers 
addressed to a variety of deities and descriptions of the officials’ role 
in cult practices. Considering the large number of preserved texts, 
very few officials are said to be “beloved of Osiris” or “favored by 
Ositis,” the formulae in which local gods appear most often. By 
contrast, at Elephantine, where the chapels, statues and stelae of the 



































4 See, for example, the tomb of Djefaibapi I (tomb 1), who held the titles shd 
bmw-ntr Wp-wwt, “inspector of bm-piests of Wepwawel” and ieny-r bmw mi* 
1 Wp-wiwt, “ire overseer of bm-piesis of Wepwawel.” Griffith, Siut and Der 
Rifeh, pl 

9 For example, BM 575 and 599, ANOC 43.1 and 43.2 

10 Sec, for example, Meir IL pl. 9: Meir VI, pl. 8 
11 Davies and Gardiner. Antefoker, pl. 18,27 
12 See, for example, EI Bersheh I, pls. 12-14 (ext on plate 14), 
13 See Beni Hasan I pls. 7,9, 24: Beni Hazan, pls. 4, 5,7. 15. 
4 Beni Hasan 1, 85 (loeb 14). 
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Hegaib sanctuary were dedicated by local leaders, these two for- 
mulae are common, naming a variety of deities associated with the 
region, including Anuket, Satet, Khnum, Miket, and the deified 
Heqaib.!5 At Serabit el Khadim, a single deity predominates in the 
epithets: as the patron deity of turquoise and the desert, as well as the 
goddess of the local sanctuary, Hathor appears in a large number of 
epithets, while very few other gods are named. 

Epithets from expedition inscriptions very rarely mention gods at 
all, due at least in part to their non-funerary context and the frequent 
lack of offering formulae in the texts.!® When the epithets in the 
texts do refer to gods, they tend to be the local gods and goddesses of 
the region to which the expedition was sent, and to whose benev- 
olence the expedition members attributed the success of their 
mission.!7 As E. Hornung has noted, expedition members tended to 
offer prayers to local patron deiti e believed to have the 
power to influence the outcome of any work taking place within their 
sphere of influence." Inyotef son of Ptahshedwy, for example, left 
an inscription at the amethyst quarries at Wadi el Hudi during the 
reign of Mentuhotep LV, in which he describes himself as mry Stt nbt 
int, “beloved of Satet, Lady of the Valley."!9 Although Inyotef him- 
self was probably not a local resident of Aswan, he sought the 
protection of the local goddess. Hathor, as the patroness of turquo 
and of the desert, is named in more epithets from mines and quarries 
than is any other god or goddess. In the West Nubian desert, she is 
called “Hathor, Mistress of the Desert,"20 while in the Sinai, she is 
Hathor, Mistress of Turquoise."2! In other cases the successful 
expedition leader may emphasize his ability by likening himself to 
the divine patron of the region or of the commodity being exploited. 
Asa rule, however, these references are extremely uncommon. 
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15 Franke, Heiligtum des Heqaib, 147-152. The goddess Miket, whose name is 
attested in only a few inscriptions, mostly from the New Kingdom, first appears in 
the epithet “beloved of Miket” on the early Dynasty 13 chapel of Amenyiatu (no. 
36) from the Heqaib sanctuary; see Habachi. “Divinities.” 62. 

16 For a more thorough study of the inscriptions of expedition leaders, see 
Blumenthal, “Textgattung Expeditionsbericht,” 85-118 

17 Hornung. Conceptions, 166, 

18 Hornung, Conceptions, 69-70. 

19 Wadi el Hud 2. 

20 Engelbach, “Quaries ofthe Westen Nubian Desert," 71 

Sinai pls. 12, 33a, 39. 














86 (CHAPTER THREE 
A notable exception to this statement may be found at the site of 
Hatnub, where Thoth is named in a wide variety of epithets.2? His 





prominence reflects the fact that local leaders of the Hare nome, the 
same men who were buried in the necropolis at el Bersheh, were 
responsible for the Hatnub inscriptions. While most expedition 
Ieaders worked relatively far from their homes and the protection of 
their own local deities, those working at Hatnub were still in their 
‘own district and invoked its own deity. Furthermore, the earliest of 
the Hatnub graffiti date from the period prior to the reunification of 
Egypt in Dynasty 11, when royal power was relatively unstable. The 
leaders of the Hare nome dated their inscriptions in terms of their 
‘own reigns and attributed their success to Thoth rather than to the 
king, Even after the reunification, the scribes at Hatnub borrowed 
thematically from the texts of their predecessors, with the result that 
the king remained significantly less prominent here than at other 
expedition si 

In very rare cases, Egyptian officials seem to have brought the 
gods of their home district with them when they traveled or relo- 
cated, naming them in inscriptions at other sites. For example, 
Nesumontu, who dedicated a stela (Louvre C 243) at Abydos during 
the reign of Amenemhat II, may well have been a native of Thebes, 
as H. G. Fischer has observed.23 Among the titles listed on his stel 
is hry-tp m pr Mntw, “Great Overlord of the Domain of Montu,” and 
among his epithets is drp Hr Wésty, “one who makes offerings to 
Horus the Theban.” Prior to being superseded by Amun, Montu wi 
the local god of Thebes, and Nesumontu had probably served in h 
temple at Thebes. A similar situation occurs in the case of the vizier 
Khnumhotep. Khnum was worshipped at Beni Hasan as “Khnum, 
Lord of Her-wer,” and the epithet mry Hnmw nb Hr-wr“beloved of 
Khnum, Lord of Her-wer” appears in tombs from the site.24 D. 
Franke has argued from the presence of the latter epithet in Khnun 
hotep's mastaba at Dahshur (tomb 2) that he was a relative of the 
local ruling family at Beni Hasan, but was buried at Dahshur due to 















































22 See, for example, Anthes, Hatnub, 52, pl. 20 (gr.23); 7, pl. 24 (ge. 24): 60, 
pl 28 (gr. 26). See also the discussion in Licbtheim, Maat, 29-31 

3 Fischer, “Sbé-sn." 70. 
24 Tombs 15 and 17. Beni Hasan I, pls. 4, 12,17 
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his position in the central administration, and who nevertheless 
included in his tomb inscription the local deity of his home town.25 


1.3. Context of Epithets Referring to the King 


Epithets pertaining to the king are more numerous than those 
referring to the gods, and show greater variation. In general, epithets 
very rarely imply direct interaction between the elite and the gods, 
but certain examples do suggest limited contact, generally in the 
form of obedience, with the king. Nevertheless, epithets describe the 
king in a manner that remains remote and elevated from the non- 
royal official. As the following chapter demonstrates, interaction 
among members of the elite, as reflected in their epithets, is more 
reciprocal in nature than the relatively passive behavior of the 
officials toward the king. Thus, as one moves downward in a theo- 
retical social hierarchy—from the gods to the king to non-royal 
superiors, peers and finally (0 subordinates—the variety of epithets 
‘and the official's own level of participation, increase. 

In the Middle Kingdom, epithets referring to the king are particu- 
larly common in texts from mines, quarries, and other expedition 
sites.26 The explanations for this phenomenon are several. First, the 
Subjects of the inscriptions were frequently military or treasury 
personnel, whose duties were related to the central administration 
rather than to their own cities, and whose inscriptions emphasize this 
fact.27 Second, since the function of the texts was neither funerary 
nor specifically religious, gods are very rarely mentioned. Finally, a 
relatively high proportion of the preserved expedition inscriptions 
dates to the later part of Dynasty 12, during the reigns of Senwosret 
THI and Amenembat III, This was a period in which royal control 
appears to have been very strongly established, and in which the king 
res prominently in Egyptian literature of all sorts.28 



































ke argues that the Khoumbotep buried 
‘at Dahishur in the eldest son ofthe famous Khaumbotep II of Beni Hasan. For ana 
ternae interpretation ofthe fate of Khoumbotep, see Fischer, Egyptian Studies 1,86. 

26 A notable exception being Hatoub 

27 Sadek, Wadi el Hudi, 101 

28 The subject of increased royal authority during the second half of Dynasty 12 
hhas been treated by a number of autbors, including Delia, “Sesostrs II," 164 ff; 
Franke, "Khnumbotep Il" 51 fl; Hayes, Scepter, 31 ff; Leprobos, “Amenemhat 
1: vii; Mater, lezten Kénige, 11, 105 f. 
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References to the king are significantly less common in tombs 
than they are in expedition inscriptions, in part because epithets from 
tombs tend to emphasize the gods, The relative rarity of references to 
the king in epithets from tombs also reflects the geographical and 
chronological distribution of the tombs themselves. Since a majority 
of the preserved tomb inscriptions are from provincial sites, and were 
cut for local leaders, rather than officials connected to the central 
administration, the epithets tend to stress the personal authority of the 
tomb owner himself, and his status within his own community. In 
addition, since the best preserved tombs date to the First Intermediate 
Period and early Middle Kingdom, the lack of emphasis on the king 
may result in part from the relative independence of the local elite at 
this time, In tombs, epithets referring to the king occur within fairly 
Jong lists of epithets on facades or in doorways, the most public are 
of the tomb.2? At both Beni Hasan and Thebes, they also accompany 
scenes of hunting, fishing or fowling, which may have ritual signifi- 
ance as allusions to the mythical defeat of the powers of chaos and 
confusion.3° In several tombs, the king is also mentioned in epithets 
labeling the deceased at the table of offerings,%! or in epithets found 
within the shrine.32 In the tomb of Djehutyhotep at el Bersheh, 
epithets referring to the king accompany the famous and unique 
scene showing the transport of a colossal statue, and appear in a 
scene depicting a procession of boats.*3 

In a general sense, references to the king occur most often in the 
relatively public areas of the tomb and in conjunction with scenes of 
the deceased functioning within his administrative and domestic 
realm, rather than in the parts of the tomb dedicated to the mortuary 
cult, such as in the shrine or on the false door, although exceptions 


























29 On the facade of the tomb of S 
and the tomb of Amenembat at Beni Hasan 
the tomb of Ukhhotep III at Meir (tomb BA). 

30 For the religious significance of such scenes, see Sive-Stderbergh, Hippo: 
potamus Hunting: Serenson, “Divine Access." 116-117; Kamrin, "Monument and 
Microcosm,” 260; Leprobon, “mythologie,” 82. Tombs in which epithets mentioning 
the king appear with these scenes include tombs 3, 15, and 17 at Beni Hasan and 
tomb 60 at Thebes 

31 The tombs of Sarenput IT (Qubbet el Hawa 31), Djefaibapi I (Assiut 1), and 
Ukbihotep II (Meir B2). 

32 The tomb of Amenemhat (Beni Hasan 2), Khoumbotep II (Beni Hasan 3), and 
Sareaput II (Qubbet el Hawa 31). 
33 El Bersheh I, pl 18. 


put | at Aswan (Qubbet el Hawa tomb 36) 
62) and around a doorway inside 
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do occur. No preserved depiction of a king has been found in a 
private tomb of Middle Kingdom date, although a fragmentary scene 
in Theban tomb 60, built by the vizier Inyotefiger and used by his 
mother Senet, appears to have represented the king.34 In tomb 1 at 
Assiut, several epithets describing another vizier, Djefaihapi I, 
appear in a long inscription accompanied by a scene in which Djefa 
hapi stands before a symbolic representation of the king, composed 
of the royal titulary beneath the hieroglyphic symbol for the sky, 
‘surmounted by a pair of was scepters.*5 It is probably significant that 
both representations occur in tombs commissioned by viziers, the 
men with closest access to the king 5° 
Epithets naming the king appear occasionally in the chapels from 
the sanctuary of Heqaib at Elephantine, usually within a list of 
epithets on the facade. The first chapel built at the site by Sarenput I 
refers to the king more often than any of the later monuments from 
the site.37 This is probably due not only to the fact that Sarenput’s 
chapel contains among the longest texts from Elephantine, but to the 
fact that Senwosret I was instrumental in founding the sanctuary. On 
stelae from the sanctuary of Hathor at Serabit el Khddim, epithets 
involving the king make up a relatively high percentage of the total 
number, a pattern similar to that already observed for mining and 
quarrying areas. By contrast, the chapels built by private individuals 
in the sanctuary of Horus at Edfu during Dynasty 13 contain very 
few epithets referring to the king. Whether the absence of references 
to the king in epithets from Edfu reflects the relative lack of royal 
authority at this time is uncertain 

On Abydene stelae, epithets focusing on the relationship between 
the owner and the king occur with approximately the same frequency 
‘as they do in tombs. To some degree, this relatively low percentage 
contrasts the prominence given to the king in the narrative portions 
of some stelae. It may be that the presence of these references to the 























34 Davies and Gardiner, Antefoker, pl. 16 
35 Griffith, Siut and Dér Rife pl. 4. For this combination of signs to represent 
the king, see Frankfort, Kingship, 38. 
36 Compare later examples of viziers’ tombs, such as that of Rekhmire in Dy 

nasty 18, in which the king appears along with the text of the Instructions for the 

37 Franke, Heiligtum des Heqaib, 3.29, provides a detailed analysis of the careet 
of Sarenput under Senwosret I, with references to contemporary officals elsewhere 
in Egypt. For a translation and commentary of the texts on the shrine, see 216-220, 
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king within the narrative took the place of epithets for the purpose of 
demonstrating royal favor. While the number of epithets focusing on 
the abilities and career of officials tends to diminish late in Dynasty 
12, the number of epithets involving the king remains constant, and 
references to the king may, in fact, have become slightly more 
common. Two forces may be at work in influencing this transfor- 
mation. First, as stated above, the reigns of Senwosret III and 
Amenemhat III appear to have been periods of very strong royal 
control, in which officials sought to state more overtly their loyalty 
to the central government. Second, the overall length of inscriptions 
‘on Abydene stela tends to decrease in the second half of Dynasty 12, 
with a resulting loss of epithets describing the official himself and his 
peers. The narrow range of formulae in which the gods and the king 
are most often mentioned (epithets introduced by imsb(y) br, mry, 
and hsy) seem to have been the epithets considered essential for 
validating the position of the individual on earth and in the afterlife, 
As a result, these epithets remain in use even when other epithets 
lose favor, and are allotted where possible even to subsidiary figures 
such as wives and children. 








2. Admittance to the Afterlife: M3 brw, Imibiy), 
Nb imp, and Wh ‘nbs 


‘The three epithets most closely associated with the offering formula 
are mi*-hrw “vindicated;” imzh(y), “venerated;” and nb imib, 
“possessor of a venerated state.” These three phrases, or variations 
thereof, comprise the core component of the non-royal self-prese 
tation throughout much of the Middle Kingdom, being present in all 
but the shortest texts on stelae and in tombs. As one would expect 
given their non-funerary context, expedition inscriptions and graffiti 
rarely include epithets of this type until late in the Middle Kingdom. 
In Dynasty 13, however, m3-brw and whm-‘nb, “repeating life,” 
become relatively common in expedition texts, In a great many 
inscriptions, one or more of these epithets are the only terms used 10 
describe the inscription owner. Some combination of them describes 
subsidiary figures as well, including the wives, children, and other 
close associates of the monument owners, whose texts often include 
only one or more of these epithets. It is within this category of 
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epithets that the names of gods and goddesses, especially those asso- 
ciated with the mortuary cult, are most likely to be invoked. 





2.1, MPS brw 
‘The most frequently encountered non-royal epithet is m3*-brw, 
literally “true of voice,”3% a term which by the Middle Kingdom 
referred to the successful outcome of divine litigation upon the en- 
trance to the afterlife. In this context, the deceased individual is 
associated with either Horus or Osiris.3 Because of its association 
with legal proceedings, m?*-brw has been translated “justified,” 
“victorious,” or “vindicated.” However, its precise meaning has been 
subject to considerable uncertainty 4° 

‘M?“brw first occurs in the Pyramid Texts, often in association 
with trials. J. H, Breasted suggested that it must have been in use as a 
legal term prior to the time of the Pyramid Texts, and later to have 
taken on the meaning of “victorious” or “triumphant,” in both a 
‘moral and physical sense.*! F, L. Griffith, who supports the render 
ing “successful” or “triumphant” in his analysis of the Kahun papyri, 
where it clearly refers to the victories of a living king, does not see a 
legal origin for the term. According to Griffith, it “must be derived 
from the belief in the magic power of incantation; the right word or 
formula, rightly pronounced with the true intonation at the proper 
moment, ensuring triumph over opposition."#2 R. Anthes argues that 
it originally referred to a declaration of the transfigured king’s 
“rightness” in accordance with ma’at, rather than specifically with 
the judgment in favor of Osiris." 

In Utterance 689 of the Pyramid Texts, as well as in the Coffin 
Texts, m:*-brw first refers to the verdict in favor of Horus in his 



























38 Wh. Il, 15-18; Breasted, Religion and Thought, 38; Brunner, “ma‘a-cheru, 
1107-1110. As Anthes, “Original Meaning.” 21-22, notes, there has been disagree: 
ment about the rendering “voice” for brw, some scholars preferring to translate it 
“proctamation” or “reputation.” Anthes himself prefers to translate the eotire phrase, 
at least in its original form, as “the acclaim is right. 

29 Spiegel, Totengerichi, 14-15; Brunner, "ma 
‘and Seth, 14-84; Seober, “Jenseitsgericht." 250, 

40 Anthes, “Original Meaning," 21, summarizes the arguments put forth prier to 











ccheru,” 1108; Griffiths, Horus 








41 Breasted, Religion and Thought 3. 
42 Griffith, Hieratic Papyri,99. 
43 Anthes, “Original Meaning,” 27-4 
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litigation with Seth44 However, Osiris is also named as the vindi- 
cated party in the Coffin Texts, and both he and Horus serve as 
protagonists in the Book of the Dead:*S The context is sufficiently 
vague in these texts to make it unclear whether the “voice” in 
question is that of the successful plaintiff or that of the individual 
announcing the verdict—the latter interpretation seems more 
likely.46 As an epithet, m?*-brw was first used with reference 10 
private individuals during the late First Intermediate Period, occur- 
ring first in the combination ikr mi-brw.47 Its use was well 
established by Dynasty 12, and it continued to be used throughout 
the Middle Kingdom and later. It also appears sporadically in 
requests from the offering formulae of the First Intermediate Period 
and Middle Kingdom.48 In this context, both the legal aspects of the 
term and its association with the afterlife are clear? 

Gardiner and others have assumed that by the Middle Kingdom 
‘m3*-brw had come to refer exclusively to the dead, and could for all 
practical purposes be translated as “deceased."5° Other studies, 
however, have established that this is not in fact the case, In some 
texts, such as expedition inscriptions and graffiti, m?*-brw clearly 
seems {0 be used epithets belonging to living people.5! In royal 
inscriptions, it sometimes pertains to the king’s legal right to rule.‘? 
For example, the Instructions for Merykara advise the king to sm: 
brw r-gs ntr, “be vindicated before the god,” in the context of just 
rule and effective kingship, activities that must have been intended to 
be carried out in life as well as in perpetuity.53 The hymn to 





















ibs, Horus and Seth, $7. 
fits, Horus and Seth, 60-65. 

46 Anthes, “Original Meaning." 22: Griffiths, Horus and Seth, $75. 

47 Schenkel, Framittelagyptische Studien, 76 

48 Barta, Opferformel, 31 (00.45), 49 (20.45 a, b). 0 (n0, 7e), 65 (n0. 80a). 

49 For the legal significance, see Harta, Opferformel, 49, Bitte 4Sb: brw.fmi'w m 
‘bsbt Sw. For the connection to the afterlife, see Barta, Opferformel, 59-60, Bitte 7 
(especially 60, nos, 7e and f) and 85, Bitte 80a. 

50 Gantiner, Grammar, 50-51; Simpsoa, “Polygamy,” 102, notes that in a scene 
from tomb | at Assit, one of Djfsihapi's wives is designated mi't-hrw, and another 
nib lib. Simpson suggested thatthe former is a deceased wife while the later is 
sil alive. Clearly te seribe intended to make a distinction between the two women 
in some way, but whether the different epithets were meant to indicate that one was 
dead and the other alive is uncertain 

1 For examples and references, ee Leproboo, “Amenemhat IT,” 308 

52 Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 109-111 

53 P. Petersburg 1116A. line 30: Helek, Merykare,Lichtheim, Literature, 99. 
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Senwosret III on a papyrus from Kahun refers to the actions of the 
living king as well, when it says it.f Swy m mi*-brw, “itis as a 
vindicated one that he seizes the Two Lands,” indicating that he did 
0 with divine sanction and legal right.* In other Middle Kingdom 
royal inscriptions, mi-hrw also appears to have served as an hon: 
ofific appellation of the senior co-regent while he was still alive.55 
Texts from the New Kingdom also indicate that it could be used as a 
legal term for living non-royal individuals.5¢ 

Although it is not common, m3"-hrw may be followed by the 
preposition hr and the name of a deity by whom the individual is said 
to vindicated.5? As is the case with m?-prw alone, these epithets 
follow the names of the individuals they describe. Almost all ex- 
amples in which m?“brw is followed by the name of a deity come 
from tombs, such as at Meir, where the gods mentioned—Anubis, 
Osiris, and the Ennead—are all deities associated with divine 
judgment and the afterlife. In the tomb of Senbi II (B2), the epithet 
“vindicated by the Ennead” is found on the false door of Senbi's 
daughter Mersi, although it is otherwise unattested in a text be- 
ing to a woman.58 At Elephantine, a stela dedicated by Sarenput 1 
for his father describes his mother as mi‘(t)-brw br ntr % nb pt, 
vindicated by the great god, lord of heaven,"5? also an unusual 
epithet for a woman. On Abydene stelae, where such epithets are 
rare, they probably refer to Osiris, although he is not named directly, 
The stela of Senwosret son of Hetepet is typical, calling its owner 
vindicated by the great god”, 
































54 Grit, Hieratic Papyri, pl. , LX; Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 110, 

55 Leprohion, “Amenembat Ill” 308-9; Simpson, “Single-dated Monuments, 
216; Wegner, "Sesostris I." 278 

$6 Anthes, “Original Meaning.” 26, also cites examples in which officials are 

id to be mi"brw inthe palace, a use which is inconsistent with a reference tothe 
ae 





57 See Appendix 2. 
58 Meir VI, pl. 
5 lephantine IV, 32, fig. Sb; pl 20. For the rendering of the mother's 
me, see Franke, Heiigrn des Hegaid, 109. 

60 For the stela of Seswosret son of Hetepet, see Frankfort, “Cemeteries of 
Abydos.” pl. 20,1 For the term ntr ‘see Horaung. Conceptions, 186-187: Baines, 
‘Greatest od," 13-28: Fischer, “Marginala "72-75. For the use ofthe term as an 
epithet of Osiris in particular, see Spiegel, Gotter, 25-30, 
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2.2. Imib(y) and Imzb(y) br 

‘The epithet im?h(y), “venerated,” was very common during much of 
the Middle Kingdom, as it was from the late Old Kingdom onward.6! 
Itusually occurs at the end of the offering formula, following the list 
of requests. Unlike m2*-brw, it always precedes the name of the 
individual it describes. C, J. C. Bennet, in his study of the develop- 
ment of the htp di nswe formula, describes the gradual transformation 
in the nature this epithet’s use in offering formulae during the Middle 
Kingdom.®? In the Dynasty 11 and early Dynasty 12 (through the 
reign of Senwosret 1), the inscription owner is designated simply as 
imib(y), “the venerated one.” By the reign of Amenembat Il, the 
expression kin im3h(y), “the ka of the venerated one,” had become 
the more common designation, Finally, at the end of Dynasty 12 and 
in Dynasty 13, éméh(y) drops out altogether, leaving simply K?.n, “the 
ka of.” The wives of monument owners, as well as other subsidiary 
, both male and female, are routinely called iméb(y) or imib(0, 

















The precise meaning of imip(y) is difficult to render adequately. 
Derived from the vert imzhy, meaning “to honor,” “to venerate, 
esteem” or “to rank,"6? it was first used in tomb inscriptions of the 
Old Kingdom with the meaning “well-provided” by the king or a 
deity, a reference to the mortuary cult of the deceased. By the end 
of the Old Kingdom, it had already come to mean “esteemed” or 
“venerated.”® J. Assmann observes that by the late Old Kingdom, it 
was believed that the deceased achieved the state of being a imzhy in 
death through doing ma’at in life, guaranteeing the perpetuation of 
his memorial cult.% In offering formulae from as early as Dynasty 4, 
imsp refers to the state of veneration after death, while by Dynasty $ 
im2h(w) refers to the venerated dead themselves.67 Barta’s request 
number 12, for example, asks, bpi.f hr wiwt nfrwt bppwe imihw hr 
sn, “may he travel upon the beautiful ways on which the venerated 





















61 See Appendix 2 
62 Bennet, “ip-d-nsw," 79 
63 For the form, see Gardiner, Grammar, 277-279. For the meaning, sce 

Faulkner, Dictionary, 20, Wh. I. 81: Barta, Opferformel, 343. 

‘64 Wa, I 82-82; Assmann, Ma‘at,99. 
65 Wh I, 82 Lichtheim, Auobiog 
Stel," 6, 
6 Assmann, Ma’at, 99. 
67 Barta, Opferformel, 10, 16-19; especially requests mo. 11 and 12, 








ies, 142. See discussion in Fischer, “Three 
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ones travel.” Requests of this type continue throughout the First In- 
termediate Period and Middle Kingdom. Some Middle Kingdom 
requests clearly refer to the im3h(w) as already dead and dwelling 
either in the west or in the necropolis. The Pyramid Texts and 
Coffin Texts suggest that once the deceased had achieved the status 
of a im’h, he or she could partake to some extent in the domain of the 
g0ds,70 

Nevertheless, im#b(y) does not refer exclusively to those who have 
already died. At least during the Old Kingdom, it also describes the 
elderly and others who are venerated while alive, as in the Westcar 
Papyrus, in which the prince Hardedef greets the aged wise man, 
Djedi as a “venerated one."7! Similar examples may be found in the 
offering formula itself.7? HG, Fischer cites the example of an Old 
Kingdom architrave which reads dd.tn ink is imibw mi wn dati rl) 
tp 6, “May you say that I am indeed a venerated one, as it was when 
‘one spoke of me upon earth.”73 While references such as these are 
ot as well documented during the Middle Kingdom, itis likely that 
ImSb(y) continued to refer at least in some cases to the living as well 
as the dead. 

In many cases, especially in tombs, on coffins and on statue bases, 
im?h(y) is followed by the preposition hr and the name of a deity by 
whom the individual is said to be venerated.” Such epithets account 
for the vast majority of references to gods and goddesses in non- 
royal inscriptions from the Old through Middle Kingdoms. As is the 
case with im?h(y) alone, im%b(y) br often appears at the end of the 
offering formula, immediately before the name of the inscription 
‘owner. As a result, imib(y) and im?b(y) br never appear side by side 





























in the same text. It is quite common, however, for imib(y) br to occur 


several times in the same to a differ. 





nscription, each time referrin; 





68 Barta, Opferformel, 27 (no. 1), 28 (00, 12), 30 (008. 306, 316, 33¢),31 (ao, 
37a, 386), 39 (n0 12 a,b) 40 (a0. 31, 38, 38), 41 (n0. 47), 48 (no. 12a, 32, 33a), 60 
(a0, 12, 17a), 62 (no. 33a, b, 38 a6), (n0. 384). 

69 For example, see Barta, Opferformel, $9, df: dif krs nfr m smit imate mm 
‘imi nv bri-nt. “May be grant a good burial inthe western desert among the ven 
‘erated ones ofthe necropolis 

70 See, for example, PT 1203; CT spell 1011 

71 We. 1,81; Assmann, Ma’at, 123. 

72 Lapp, Opferformel, 215-217. 

13 Fischer, "Marginalia” 22, 

74 For examples, see Appendix 
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ent god or goddess. This is especially true on statue b: 
coffins, which describe the deceased as venerated by a series of fu- 
nerary and sometimes local deities. The inscription on one of the 
architraves in the tomb of Khnumhotep 11 (tomb 3) at Beni Hasan, 
for example, describes Khnumhotep as being venerated by Anubi 
Osiris, Horus “who smites the rekhyt,” and Pakhet, Mistress of the 
Speios Valley, incorporating the names of both funerary and local 
deities.75 Some of the statues from the sanctuary of Heqaib at El 
phantine also list a series of local gods and goddesses, as well as 
funerary gods. The inscription on the statue of Ameny (no, 60), for 
example, says that he is venerated by Anuket, Satet, and the deified 
Heqaib.76 

Epithets introduced by imzb(y) br are, in general, significantly 
more likely to invoke the names of gods and goddesses associated 
with mortuary cult than deities affiliated with local temples and cults 
As the following table demonstrates, Osiris is the god most often 
named, especially in cemeteries.’7 Anubis continued to be named 
frequently in the imiby br Deity formula from the Old Kingdom 
through Dynasty 11 and into the first half of Dynasty 12, after which 
his name appears less frequently, reflecting his relative decline in 
favor of Osiris after the end of the Old Kingdom.78 Epithets intro: 
duced by im?h(y) bralso name Ptah-Sokar or Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, who 
appears with greater frequency in late Dynasty 12 and Dynasty 13 
than earlier, and is especially popular at Elephantine, The tendency 
to name funerary deities following im*b(y) br, in particular in middle 
to Tate Dynasty 12, supports the assertion that these epithets had by 
this time come to refer primarily to the afterlife. It is noteworthy that 
local deities are more often invoked early in the Middle Kingdom, a 
time in which, as later chapters will demonstrate, the emphasis on 
mortuary cult is less clearly dominant than it is during and after the 















































18 Beni Hasan Ui, pl. 24 

76 Habachi, Elephantine IV, pls. 142-143. Although the sanctuary was dedicated 
to Heqaib, epithets such as this one that invoke his name are not common 

77 For gods named in the offering formula, see Barta, Opferformel, 51, 56, 68. 
Bennet, “Eip-di-nsw,"” 78-81 discusses the diferent writings in the name of Osiris, 
as well as the relative popularity of different gods during various phases of the 
Middle Kingdom. On the whole, my own findings support and confirm Benne 
chronological development, with the possible exception of his assertion on 80 that 
Wepwawet often replces Anubis dung the reign of Senwoset I 
8 Bennet “Hip-d-nsw,” 80; Barta, Opferformel, 45. 
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reign of Senwosret III, and in which the original Old Kingdom 
meaning of im’h(y) may still have been at least partially retained. 

Hathor is the only goddess regularly named in the im3h(y) br 
Deity formula outside her own cult center. Not only was Hathor 
associated with the judgment of the dead and with the necropolis, 
especially at Thebes, but she also occupied a prominent position in 
the personal religion of both royal and non-royal women, as the 
spouse of Re and the archetypal wife and mother. The epithet imzpt 
br Huwt-Hr, “venerated by Hathor,” is especially common among 
‘women, and is found in inscriptions of women throughout 
‘Imsby br Hwt-Hr is significantly less popular among me 
majority of examples come from Meir, where Hathor, Mistress of 
Cusae was the regional deity, and local officials routinely held 
priestly titles in her cult 












TABLE 1: Deities Named with im?b(y) br? 































































Deity number of Sites ] 
‘occurrences | 
Anubis 10 Abydos, Assiut, Beni Hasan, | 
_| Fiephantine, Lahun, Saggara__| 
Anuket 1 | Btephantine | 
Geb 4 | Blephantine =| 
the god! 1 =| 
“the great god 1 : z 
| “the great pods 1 | 
“the great god, lord of 2 bydos, Thebes | 
he great god, lord of 14 | Abydos, Bersheh, Deir Rifeh, | 
the sky’ | Elephantine, Ezbet Rushdie, | 
L | Sanqara, Thebes. 
Hathor ¥ | Abydos, Beni Hasan, Meir, 
Thebes 
Hekat | Beni Hasa 
Hegaib ul Elephantine 





79 Numbers are based oaly on the texts listed ia Appendix 1, and do ot represent 
the total number of Middle Kingdom occurrences. The table does not include in 
scriptions from coffins found i the tombs listed. 
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[FHlis local god” 1 Elephantine 
[Horus 5 Beni Hasan 
[nheret 1 Naga ed Der 
[inom 4 | Beni Hasan, Flephantine | 
Nekhbet 1___| Elephantine 
Osiris 32] Abydos, Assiut, Beni Hasan, 
Bersheh, Elephantine, Ezbet 
= —_—_——_| Rushdie, s 



































3 
10 | Bersbeh, Elephantine, Meir, 
Saggara 
iaana 
sz 
[1 Ttanun @ 
Wepwawet [2 Tabydos, Assiut 





In a small number of inscriptions from Dynasty 12, officials claim 1 
be imsb(y) br nswt, “venerated by the king.”* In these instances, 
imép(y) may retain its original Old Kingdom meaning of “provided 
for,” referring to a living king.8! Alternatively, the epithets might 
refer to a deceased or deified king, invoked as an advocate in the 
afterlife. Three of the recorded examples come from funerary con- 
texts, namely the tomb of Khnumhotep II at Beni Hasan, the mastaba 
of Khnumhotep at Dahshur, and the sarcophagus of Thy from 
Saqqara.8? Two statues from the Dynasty 12 temple at Ezbet 
Rushdie, belonging to officials named Ankhhor and Senwosret, both 
bear the epithet im2h(y) br nswe bity Shtp-ib-r’, “venerated by the 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt Sehetepibra.”*3 Both the Dahshur 
‘and Saqgara examples come from tombs located in cemeteries adja 
Cent to royal pyramids, in which officials presumably sought 10 
partake in the benefits of the royal mortuary cult nearby, and in 
which the deceased king was, as Osiris, a deity in his own right. The 























80 OW Kingdom precedents for this epithet occur as well. See Barta, Opfer 
formel,\\ 

'81 For Dynasty 6 examples, ee Helck, “Privaten Grabbesit,” 68-70 

82 Beni Hasan I, pl. 25; DeMorgas, Dahchour, fig. 24: Firth and Gunn, Tet 
Pyramid Cemeteries, 287-288 
85 Adam, “Ezhet Rushdie,” 213-214 
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Ezbet Rushdie statues were dedicated within a royal ka temple built 
by Amenemhat I, whose name is specified in the epithet. This temple 
continued to draw worshippers well after Amenembat's reign, and is 
known to have been restored under Senwosret III, during whose 
reign Ankhhor and Senwosret dedicated their statues. In invoking the 
name of Schetepibra, the officials who placed their statues in 
Amenemhat I's temple could have been referring to him as Osiris, 
rather than as a living king. In the Beni Hasan tomb of Khnumhotep 
1, iméby br nswe occurs in the great biographical inscription, where 
it refers to Amenemhat I, a king under whom Khnumhotep had 
served earlier in his career, but who was dead at the time the text was 
inscribed. 

‘Tm?ht and imibt br Deity are among the most common epithets of 
‘women, although much less common than mi‘t-hrw. In addition to 
aming deities, women who are depicted on the monuments of their 
male relatives are sometimes said to be venerated by the men on 
whose monuments they are pictured, In Beni Hasan tomb 2, for ex: 
ample, Hetepet, the wife of Amenemhat, is called im3pt br hy.s 
“venerated by her husband."*4 Precedents for this epithet, in which 
women are said to be venerated by their husbands, occur as early as 
Dynasty 5. A similar reference appears on the Abydene stela of 
Kheperkara (CG 20531), whose mother, Insedjemyt, is described as 
imipt.f, with the suffix pronoun freferring to her son, the owner of 
the stela.85 In both the tomb of Khnumbotep II and the stcla of 
Kheperkara, the person by whom the woman is said to be venerated 
is the principal figure on the monument, so that the relationship of 
the subsidiary figures to the main figure parallels that between the 
main figure and the king or the gods.8¢ It is possible that in these 
cases, imiht may have a dual meaning, both retaining its original 
meaning of “provided for,” in the sense that the monument was lit- 
erally provided by the man who commissioned it, and referring to the 
monument owner as an honored spirit in perpetuity. 
































84 Beni Hasan I, p28 

85 ANOC 23.1 

86 Fora discussion of a similar phenomenon with regard tothe epithet “beloved,” 
see Simpson, “Amor de,” 493-499. 
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TABLE 2: Im2ht brin Epithets of Women’? 










































Epithet | Translation Tea Date 
‘npw ipy dw.F | Anubis upon his | BM 569 ‘Am. I 
mountain le 
War Osiris [rr Sen. 
Warnb ibdw | Osiris, Lordof | Beni Hasan23 | Dyn, 12 
Abydos | 
War nb imnt | Osiris, Lord of the | TT 60 Sen. 1 
| west 
Pib-Skr__| Paah | Meir B3 Sen, Am. I 
nr nb pt | Thee 
of the sk; 
[nies niwiy | Her local god 
The great gods_| TT 6 4 
hy.s — [her hustand 





Hwee Meir B3 Sen, -Am, {1 


























aes Beni Hasan 2 _| Sen. 1-Am. If 
Hwe-Hr nbe C7 

unt | 

‘Huwt-Hr nbe Beni Hasan 14 | Am. 1 
Nirws 


2.3, Nbimi 

Closely related in meaning to im 
‘onymous with it, is the very common epithet nb iméh, “possessor of a 
venerated state.”*8 This phrase almost always occurs at the end of the 
offering formula, following the name of the inscription owner and 
the epithet m?*-brw, if the latter is used. Like im3h(y), it may be 
modified by a prepositional phrase composed of the preposition br 
and the name of a god or goddess (usually one affiliated with funer- 
ary cult) of by the word nfr, “the god.”* Epithets of this form, 
however, are extremely uncommon during the Middle Kingdom. 


sb(y), and perhaps virtually syn- 











87 Examples taken only from the texts listed in Appendix 1 

88 For examples, see Appendix 2 

89 Barta, Opferformel, 11. See Appendix 2, 

90 On the chapel of Ameny sen of Satethotep at Elephantine, Ameny calls him 
self nb limb br Pub-Skr, “possessor of veneration before Ptah-Sokar.” See Habachi, 
Elephantine IV, pl. 143. 
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‘As with im3h(y), the presence of the phrase nb imip probably does 
not indicate necessarily that the individual it describes is already 
dead. 


‘TABLE 3: Occurrence of imiby, nb imp, m¥“brw ‘nd whm-‘nb?! 





Date Epithet | Tomb | Sanct. | Other | Total 
| 


Dyn. 11% | imiby B 0 0 B 
nb im'b | 0 0 2 2 
mi-bew 4 o | 4 8 
_|whm-‘nh | 0 0 0 0 
‘Amen. I | imiby 
1 | nbimp 
mi" bew 
| whm-‘n _| 
‘Amen. It | imiby 
Sen. | nbimib 
mihrw 
whm-‘nh 
imiby 
| nbimit 
| mi bew 
| whee 
‘Amen. Il | im’hy 
Vv nb im'b 
mibrw 
wh 
Dyn. 13 | imby 
nb im’ 
mihew 3 21 2 26 
whm-‘nh | 0 4 9 B 

















Sen. IIT 





























Nb imp first appears in the offering formulae of Dynasty 4, in the 
request iw.f m nb imih r imntt, “may he enter into the West as the 
possessor of veneration."93 The Coffin Texts also refer to the de- 
ceased as possessing a venerated state, which is credited with causing 











91 Table includes data from texts listed in Appendix 1 only 
92 Postunification Dynasty 11 only 
93 Barta, Opferformel 8, 1 
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him to behave in a manner that opposes isft and resembles the 
behavior of the gods.° As an epithet, nb imzb first appears sporadi- 
cally in late Dynasty 11, but becomes very common during Dynasty 
12.%5 Although it continues to be used in Dynasty 13, it becomes less 
common, and is gradually replaced by the epithet whm-‘nb, 
repeating life.” 








2.4, Whm-‘nb 


The epithet whm-‘nb, “repeating life,” which first occurs late in the 
reign of Amenemhat IIT and becomes increasingly common in 
Dynasty 13, relates to the a cyclical interpretation of the afterlife, in 
which the deceased sinks below the horizon o be reborn like Re at 
daybreak.%® It appears to have been especially popular at expedition 
sites, originating in the Sinai late in Dynasty 12, and not appearing in 
Egypt itself until Dynasty 13.97 Like mi“-brw and nb imih, whm-‘nb 
normally follows the name of the person it describes, While it 
achieved considerable popularity in the second half of Dynasty 13, it 
did not completely supplant ms"-brw or nb imsb, both of which 
continue to be used at both Abydos and Elephantine, as table 3 
illustrates. On some monuments, whm ‘nb and mi*-brw occur simul- 
taneously, as in the sanctuary of Edfu, where mz"-brw and whm-‘nb 
are used alongside one another after the name of the monument 
owner. R. J. Leprohon has recently noted that when more than one 
official is depicted on a monument, the context occasionally suggests 
that whm-‘nb was considered a higher status epithet by the end of 
Dynasty 12 or beginning of Dynasty 13. Leprohon cites a late Middle 
Kingdom stela of uncertain provenience,” which lists the titles and 
epithets of two officials, a Soldier of the Town Regiment (‘nh n niw0, 
‘and a Commander-in-Chief of the Town Regiment (24w n niwt). Only 
the senior officer is given the epithet whm-'nb, while both are called 
mi" prw 


























ee for example CT 1011, DeBuck. Coffin Texts VI, 226. 
Schenkel, Frimirtelagyptische Studien, 76. 
96 Frankfort, Religion, 107 

97 The earliest examples are Sinai no. $1 (Amenembat II year 38) and no, 142 
(Amenembat III, year 42). For a recent discussion, see Leprohon, “Late Middle 
Kingdom Stela,” $24.527. 

‘98 See, for example, Alliot, Edfo, 30, 36, 37 

99 Leprobon, “Late Middle Kingdom Stela," 524-527. 
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25. Wsr: The Deceased as Osiris 

In a few cases, deceased non-royal officials are designated by the 
term Wsr NN, “the Osiris NN" or Wsr hity-* NN, “the Osiris, the 
local ruler NN," epithets that identify the individual directly with 
Osiris. Examples are listed in the following table: 








TABLE 4: Epithets designating the deceased as “Osiris” 




































Epithet Translation Text | Date 
JE 91253 Dyn.12 | 
Meir B2 en, I 
ies Hegaib 36__| Dyn. 13 
The Osiris, the local | Hegaib1 | Sen. 1 
| ruler ie 
This Osiris, the local | Meir B2 | 
ruler N Meir BA 
Heqaib 26 
| Hegaib 2 





The practice of identifying the dead with Osiris originated in the 
mid Texts, where it referred exclusively to the deceased king. In 
very rare cases, Old Kingdom offering formulae also designate the 
individual as Wsr NN! This identification was extended to private 
people on a somewhat larger scale during the Heracleopolitan Period 
ong with coy ramid Text spells in coffins and burial 
chambers, officials selectively adopted the epithet 
cewhere in their tombs.'°! The earliest examples, as H. G. Fischer 
demonstrates, come from Saqgara, where the Pyramid Texts were 
available as a model. !°? In this context, they are found only after the 
short offering list 

In the Middle Kingdom, the epithet Wsr was never widespread 
among non-royal officials, and was restricted {0 a small number of 
sites, including Saqqara, Meir, and Elephantine.!©3 Without excep- 















‘Osiris for use 











Lapp, Opferformel, 219. 

101 Fischer, “Osiris Ta" 35-41 

102 Fischer, “Osiris 1” 37, 

103 Fischer, “Osiris Ti" 37-38 lists the examples, aside from those from Ele 
phantine. He notes that of 700 stelse recordes Catalogue Général, caly three 
contain this epithet 
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tion, the examples from tombs are found in connection with an 
offering scene, in a shrine, or on a false door. At Elephantine, Wsr 
bty-" NN also occurs on statue bases. Thus, even more so than 
imib(y), the epithet is clearly linked to the funerary cult. Why it is 
found only at these sites, which are neither identical in function nor 
in close proximity to one another, is difficult to explain, At Saqqara 
at least, the Middle Kingdom examples continue a Heracleopolitan 
tradition. The same does not appear to be true for Elephantine or 
Meir, 











3. Interaction with the Gods: the Official in the Temple 


For the most part, Middle Kingdom epithets referring to the gods are 
limited to formulaic funerary phrases such as those discussed in the 
previous section. Expressions of piety, interaction between human 
beings and the gods, are never common prior to the New King- 
dom.!04 As J, Baines has observed, much of personal religion 
involved protection against misfortune, a subject which would have 
been considered inappropriate in memorial inscriptions.!°5 Funerary 
ritual was another important aspect of religious practice, and was 
depicted to a limited degree in tombs. Cult practice in the temple 
setting was officially portrayed exclusively as a royal responsibility. 
However, as Baines points out, in actual practice it was the local elite 
who performed rituals in most temples, and statues of the elite may 
have served as intermediaries through whom the majority of the 
population could communicate with deities, to whom they otherwis 
had no direct access. The local rulers, like Djefaihapi I of Assiu 
thus cast themselves in a royal role, taking an active role in cult 
practice and implying that they could perform ritual actions on behalf 
of the larger population in exchange for public support and labor, 0 

nt category of epithets focuses on the role of 
the official in cult practice, These phrases, which are largely limited 
to texts belonging to local officials and priests in local cults, present 
the official as the ideal priest. They stress his devotion, his generosity 
in providing offerings, and his careful performance of ritual, In 


























104 Baines, “Practical Religion." 79.98. 
105 Baines, "Practical Religion,” 1 
106 Baines, “Practical Religion,” 92-93, 
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exchange, he receives the love and favor of local gods and transfers it 
to his subordinates. Epithets therefore portray highly-ranked lo. 
officials as conduits through which the produce of their districts is 
transmitted to the gods and through whom divine blessing are trans- 
ferred back to the local inhabitants. In effect, they cast him 
symbolically in the role of the king.!07 








‘TABLE 5: Epithets Referring to the Official’s Role in Cult Practice 







































Epithet Translation Text Date 
iwn knmwe Pillar of the leopard | CG 20539 | Sen.1 | 
E skin (?) as | 
iy — [Overseer of chapels |BH2 |S | 
Imy-rhmw-nten- | True overseer of | Assit | Dyn.12(2) | 
wn-mi<n Wp-wiwt| priests of | 
nb Siwt Wepwawet, Lord of | 
Assiut a | 
irmnw nnbhm — | Who constructs the | BH 17 Dyn. 10/11 (2) | 
went monuments of 
eternity in the 
ir hipw n ngrnbn  offerings| BH IS | Dyn. 10/11 (2) 
Mihd toevery godof the | BH 17 Dyn. 10/11 (2) 


mab a — enV 
S| Assiut 5 Dyn. 9/10 





Fhw 


Fmaw n hwt-ntr 





for the temple 
“bi “wy m sbkr mtr | Who presents (his) 
hands in adoming 
| the god 
Watw Rich in sacrifices | Bersheh 5 | Dyn. 11 








5 20538 





im. Hil 














wr w'bt m hwt-ntr | Great of meat Leiden V4 Sen. 1 

offerings in the 

temple \s 

whim htpw nb ‘Who repeats every | Assiut S| Dyn.9/10 
offerin 























107 Baines, “Practical Religion,” 80-81,91 
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wsr ‘wy m stshkrt | Strong of hands in | MeirCI | Sen, 1l-Sen, IIT 
the place of | 
adorn | 











win ipdwnkin | Whoslaughters | Hatnub 17 | Dyn. 11 (?) 
Diwty fow! for the ka of 

Thoth 
‘ms ibr stkn hknw | Who brings the | Hatnub17_| Dyn. 11 (2) 


laudanum (?) and 
brings forth the 





bt bnktndmt — | Possessor of bread | Hatnub 17 | Dyn. 11 (2) 









shp.f bwt-ner and sweet beer 
| le might provide for 
= the temple | 
iby m wsbt Festive in the portal | Bersheh S| Dyn. 11 (2) 





Hatnub 17 | Dyn, 11/12 
Hatnub 23 _| Dyn. 11/12 

















y-tp 3m Prowr | Gre Assiut f 
the shrine of upper 
| Egypt 
| hiy-tp hwentr mi | Chief ofthe entire | Hainub23 | Am.1(?) 
[kas temple | 
‘rp Bwe nbt nirt | Controller of every | Sagg. 11Sq_ | Am. 
divine office Sagg. 18X | Am. 
Assivt! | Sen, 1 
BM1177__| Sen.1 
Meir BS | Am II 





Am, 
ep wiht Controller of Bersheh $ | Dyn. 11 (2) 

















ointment BH2 a. I-Am. IL 
bp bipw-ntr | Controller of divine | BH 2 Sen. Am. II 
| offerings Am, I 
| Sinai 96 
bp hepw-ntr m rw- | Controller of divine | BH 13 Dyn. 12 
protrwniwt in | offerings in the 
chapels of the gods 
of this township | ive 
ibtm nwdw Spsw | Who seals the Bersheh& | Dyn. 11 @) 


precious unguents 
haey-be ike Worthy lector priest | Hatnub 12 | Dyn, 10/11 (2) 
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sn hb Man of festival | Bersheh 1 | Am.1-Sen.1 
o 

Sita lew mit ‘Who pours libations | Hatnub 26 | Men. IV (7) 
for the one who | Hatnub 23. | Am.1(2) 
‘does ma’at 

‘switswm Dhwit | Whopayshomage | Assit | Sen. 1 
to him on the feast 
‘of Thoth 

swrhnkt ‘Siwt | Whoincreases the | MeirCl | Sen. II-Sen. 111 
abundant drink 
offerings alle 

sfimhwengrm — | Who mak Munich GL- | Am. 1 

brt-hrw sacrificesinthe | WAF 35 





temple daily 











smiy n hew-nlr 


Who joins in 


Hatnub 20 


‘Dyn. 112) 












































holiday Hatnub 24 | Men. 1V(?) 
Hatnub 26 | Men. 1V(?) 
Hatnub 23 
Bersheh 1 
smsw snwt Elder ofa shri Saga. 18X_| Am. 
sndm st(y) bwe-ntr | Who sweetens the | Bersheh S| Dyn. 11 (?) 
smell of the temple | Hatnub 20 | Dyn.11(?) 
tay: | Hau en. 1V 
stimgit-ntr Scribe of the sacred | Hatnut 12 | Dyn. 10/11 
as writings [assist [Sent 
sdBiy biwt ntrw | Whoendows the | Bersheh S| Dyn. 11 (?) 
imyw Wat altars of the gods 
who are in the Hare 
Nome | 
Bimdwdwhf | Upliftedof voice | Assit | Sen.1 
Swit when he worships 
‘and when he pays 
C—O 
dip m biw ‘Who makes Bersheh S| Dyn.11 (2) 
offerings in the 
thousands | 
dip Hr Wisty Who makes | Touvre C243] Am. 11 








offerings to Horus 
the Theban 
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«dd pr htpw-ntr n | Who causes incense | Louvre C2] Sen.1 
nirw rsyw to go forth for the 
gods of the South _| 
| dd tp-rd n hemw-ntr | Who gives Assiot | Sen.1 
| instructions to the 
bi bmpriests 
dwi psdtiw.sn | Whosummonsthe |MeirC1 | Sen. Il-Sen. III 
Ennead so that they 
= come | 
dbiw ntrm mnbe.f | Who clothes the god] Assiut 1 | Sen. 1 
im his clothing _| el 
sdbiw bews'bw | Whoclothes the | Assi | Sen. 1 
nntrw imsw-Hr | bodies of the 
dignitaries, the 
gods, and the 
dsr m sim m pr wr MéirB2 |S 
ance inthe = | MeirB3— | Am. Il 
l GreatPiace | 

















Crucial to this role of intermediary between the human and divine 
realms is the official's access to the deity. The significance of this 
restricted access is demonstrated by epithets stressing knowledge of 
secret information, access to private of restricted places, or a role in 
opening and closing the shrine housing the cult image 








TABLE 6; Epithets Referring to Restricted Access in Cultic Context 





Epithet Translation Text Date 


iry sit.n btmty | Keeper of secrets of tie | F 

ir | god's sealer 

“‘krbwnb sit? | Who enters into 
secret knowledge = 

whinfgsrw | Forwhom everything | Bercheh @ | Dyn. 11) 

nbw ed is revealed 

wn hr swid sin | Who opens the face and | Hatnub 26 Men. IV (7) 

refurbishes the mud seal | 

wstn br ststtit_| Who travels freely Bersheh 8 | Dyn. 11) 

through the secret place 








mu 26 | Men. 1V (2) | 








[Sinai 101A [Amt | 
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‘mit nfrw Wp- | Whosees the beauty of | Assiut | Sen. 1 

wiwt Wepwawet =) 

‘m3 nfrwnb.f | Whosees the beauty of | Assiut4 | Dyn. 10/11 
his lord Assiut 1 | Men. 1V (2) 


Hatnub 26 | Am.1 
Saggara 18X. | Sen. 1(?) 
Bersheh7 | Sen, I 











| Leiden v4 _| Sen.1 
‘m3 bt m dsrw | Who sees the dance in. | Bersheh 8 | Dyn. 11 (2) 
secrec} 
‘mit ship ntrw | Who sees what Bersheh 8 | Dyn, 11) 
propitates the gods er 
‘ry serm wt | Master of silence in | Leiden V4 | Sen. I 
private _ 





luy-sit n pr- | Master of secrets in the | CG 20539 | Sen. I 
‘oh House of Life 
































lny-siti n iwi | Master of secrets inthe | Assiat! | Sen. 1 
Laer temple | 

‘sdm mdt m bw | Who hears the words in | BM572___| Sen. 1 
n(t) Gb the temple of Geb Z 
ddw n.fmdt | To whom secret words | OG 20539 

[tpt ___| are spoken | cc 20838 





4, The King 


To the ancient Egyptians, the king was responsible, either directly or 
indirectly, for every inscribed monument constructed on behalf of a 
private individual.!°8 The owners of Middle Kingdom tombs fre- 
quently included evidence of their favor with the king, to whose 
authority they attributed their own positions and their right to a 
‘monumental tomb.!09 Likewise, Abydene stelae may credit the king 
with awarding a tomb or chapel at Abydos.!! Expeditions to mine 











108 Frankfort, Kingship, $2 1 

109 See Silverman, “Kingship.” 62-63. A good example of this practice is the 
Jong biographical text of Khaumbotep Il in tomb 3 at Beni Hasan. Beni Hasaa I, pls 
25-26; Lloyd, “Khnumbotpe,” 30 

110 For examples, sce the stelae of Wepwawetaa (Leiden V4 and Munich 
GL.WAF 35), who was a local priest and was buried at Abydos; as wel asthe stelae 
cof Mery (Louvre C3), Sense (LACMA), Dediqu (Berlin 1199), Semi (BM 574), 
and Ikbernofrt (Berin 1204). 
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quarries, and military outposts took place under royal authority, with 
the intention of defending territory or procuring raw materials on 
behalf of the king. In fact, the king was perceived as critical to the 
functioning of the Egyptian civilization. Social and cosmic order 
depended upon the state, which was manifested in the role of the 
king as intermediary between the gods and humanity.!!! One would 
therefore expect the king to be prominent in non-royal epithets, In 
fact, epithets refer to the king more frequently than all the gods 
combined, and far more frequently than to other non-royal 
officials.!!2 

Epithets virtually never name a specific king, but refer to him in 
ways that are deliberately abstract, a sensible practice on both a 
practical and symbolic level, Epithets and the monuments on which 
they were inscribed were intended to last forever. The memorial cult, 
like the office of kingship, was conceived as eternal. Therefore, offi- 
Is presented themselves as loyal retainers who served, and were in 
turn rewarded by all kings, rather than any specific individual ruler, 
Certain notable exceptions do occur, and these will be treated sepa- 
rately. Several different terms are used to designate either the king or 
his office.!!3 Most frequently, the king is indicated simply by the 
third person singular suffix pronoun f, as in the epithets mry.f, “his 
beloved,” hsy.f, “one whom he favors,” n st-ib.f, “his favorite,” and 
variations of irr hsst.f, “one who does what he favors.” Epithets in 
which the king is designated by a pronoun generally occur imme- 
diately after a title or epithet in which he is identified directly 
(usually by the title nsw9, leaving no doubt that the pronoun refers to 
the king. 


























4.1. Newt 


Newt is the most frequently used term for the king in Middle King- 
dom epithets. The origins of both this title and the term for "King of 
Lower Egypt,” bity, are problematic. As K. Sethe noted many years 
ago, nswt probably originated as a designation for the Upper 
Egyptian king in the Predynastic period, Sethe suggested that it was 


111 Assmann, Ma’at, 200 ff. 
12 Approximately 17% of epithets surveyed here inv 
tween the subject and the king. 10% refer to gods 
113 See Blumenthal, Konigtum. For the terminology of kingship in the Old King. 
dom, see Goedicke, Stelung des Konigs. 





the relationship be- 
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derived from a term meaning “he of the swt-plant,” a reference to the 
symbolic plant of Upper Egypt.!!4 Sethe's derivation has been 
questioned by a number of scholars in the intervening period since it 
was suggested, but no alternative has received general acceptance.!15 
Most recently, T. Schneider has suggested, based upon the evidence 
of Hamitosemitic language patterns and early Egyptian writings, that 
the original meaning was “leader,” “prince,” or “strong man."116 

Very early in Egyptian history, nswe came to refer to the king of 
all Egypt, as it invariably does in Middle Kingdom epithets.!!7 
Rather than an individual king, nsw¢ identifies the divine office of 
kingship, or the king when he functions in this capacity.!!* Thus, in 
epithets like mry nswt, “beloved of the king,” imhy br nswt, 
“venerated by the king,” and Asy n nswt, “favored by the king,” the 
title is used in the same position in which a god might otherwise be 
named, Hence, officials state that they are loved, favored and vener- 
ated by the occupants of divine offices just as they are by deities. 


























TABL 





Nswtin Middle Kingdom Epithets!!9 





thet Translation Text 


Ef 





iweib hrsém_ | Extended of heart Assiut 1 
regarding royal business 
Venerated by the king | Saggara 18x 
Dahshur 02 
































[i _| Favorite of te king [Sinai 40s 
imy-r btnbtn | Overscer of all royal | CG 20683 
swt propery nai 98 
imy-rsin | Overseer of royal 0G 20539 
nswen hft-hr_| writing of the court 
1 skbby n | Overseer ofthe royal | TT 103 Men. I 











bathroom 














114 Sethe, “Konig von Oberigypten,” 15.23, 

115 For a summary of the discussion of this ttle, with bibliography, see 
Schneider, “Etymologie." 166-167. 

M16 Schneider, "Etymologie,” I8t 

117 Gardiner, AEO, 215° notes out that, while this term originally referred only 

ing of Upper Egypt, it eventually became the ordinary word for “king” 

118 Gocdicke,Stellung des Konig, 7-17; Silverman, “Kingship,” 64-65, 67 
119 For the pr nsw, sce below, table 12. 
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she 








Imy-r Kiwi nbt | Overseer of all royal | Lahun Sen] 
int nswt m ti r- | works in the entire land ‘Am, Tl 
det a 
imy-r Kiwt | Overseer of royal works | Hamm. 192 | Men. 1V 
swt | 
in naswtrh | Who brings knowledge | Hamm. 43 
for the king | 
jn 1h nswt mnb| Who attained the King’s | BM $63 


acquaintance because his| BM 1213 
plan was efficient | 











Keeper of the diadem in | BM 839 
adoring the king | 








irr hsst nswt m 
but-hew nt r° 
b 
‘nnnswt 














snw.f 


‘En nsw iwty 





Who does what the king | Sinai 72 
favors in 
every day € 


e course of 








Beautiful to the king 





Trusted by the king 
without his equal | 














































































wy ib a nswt | Sole one effective for | S ‘Am, Hl 
__| the king | Am. I 
wiw'ttnswt | Sole one of the king | Assia Dyn. 10 
_|G20539 | sent | 
wranswt @n | Great one of he king of | Hamm. 113 | Men. IV 
bity Upper Egypt, great one | Assiut 1 Sen. 1 
of the king of Lower 
Egypt BM 1177 
TT 60 
JEA 14, pl. 21 
CG 20538 
ry a Beloved ofthe king | Assi 
nswoinerw Bersheh 5 
nswt Turin 1447 
Assiut 1 
Deir Rifeh 7 
Bersheh 2 
‘mb-ib nnswe, | Favorite of theKing | See App.2 | Dyn. 11-12 











et. 
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mty/mtr n Precise for the king Hatnub 24 | Men. IV (7) 

swt Sinai 12__| Am. 1 

rnswt Royal spokesman CG 20683 | Sen. ILIII 

th nswe mi" | True royal acquaintance | See App.2 

rb nswehn® | Acquaintance of the | Hatnub 24 | Men. IV (2) 

knbet king and his court Men. IV (?) 
Hatnub 26 

Ty sst?nipt | Master of secrets of the | Saggara 18X_| Am.1 


nswt king's apartments 
hry sit? n nswe | Master of secrets of the 
m st.fnbt c 








0539 | Sen. 1 











hiy-tp En €G20539 | Sen. 1 
hkrw nswt | royal insignia 
‘hry-tp db? | Chief of the king's Sen. II 





swt m ww _| clothing in private 
‘bsy/w nnswt | Favored by the king 









































BM 1177 = 
bor brrdwyn | Who grew upat he feet | BM 101 ‘Am. Ti 
of the king 
hip nswt Royal controller | Bersheh 2 Am, Tl- 
Han : 

* : : Am. IL 
Tp Kiwi nbwt | Controller of all royal | Sinai 112 | Am. It 
_ntnswt works = = 
brdnswtn | Child of the king, of his | Beni Hasan 3 | Am. II- 
det Lupbringing | Sen. 
sbi nnswt | Pupil ofthe King Assit | Dyn. 10 


aii BM 1213 
snwn nswtm | Fellow of the king in the | CG 20539 
_wsht it great hall 











sher wy nswt | Who makes the Two | Hammamat | Men. il 
Lands content forthe | 114 
king 





ssbknnswt | Honored by the king | Leiden V4_| Sen. 1 
tne wy | before the Two Lands 
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Tonswt | Royal favorite Bersheh 1 | Am. 
| Assiut 1 Sen. I 
Beni Hasan 2 





Bersheh 2 



























sinnaswtr | Whom the King honors | Assiut 1 Sen. 1 | 
| mityw.f 

Spsnnswt 
ment 





| Assiut 1 








sms nswtr | Who accompanies the 

uniwt.f king on his joumeys _| H 

‘il nswe mi. | Whom the king exalts | Sinai 115 

srw nw stp-s? | when he sees the nobles 
| of the palace 























inn nnswer | Whom the king Assiut 2 Dyn. 12 
mityw.£ | promoted more than his 
| peers _ Lo 











‘Who adoms the king in | BM 839 | Am. 











Newt is also the term for the legal aspect of kingship,!20 and is 
therefore used in epithets emphasizing the successful execution of 
royal business, such as w* 2h n nswt,!2! “sole one effective for the 
“or Sms nswt rnmiwtf, “one who accompanies the king on his 
journeys."!22 








4.2. Bity 
At the time of its origin, the title bity seems to have referred specifi- 
cally to the “King of Lower Egypt.” However, it's original meaning, 
like that of nswt, remains unclear. K. Sethe proposed that it may have 
been derived from a term meaning “he of the bee,”!23 although other 








120 Goedicke, Stetlung des Konigs, 17; Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 18; 
Silverman, “Kingship.” 64 

121 Sinai LOLA and 40S. Sinai, pls. 32, 85. 

122 Tomb 1 at Assiut and chapel no. 1 at Elephantine. See Griffith Siut and Dér 
Rifeh, pl. 4; Habachi, Elephantine IV, pl. 9. For epithets incorporating the phrase 
{ms nsw, see also Blamenthal, “Texigattung Expedtionsberich,” 110, 

123 Sethe, “Konig von Oberdgypten.” 19. 
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derivations have also been suggested.!24 T. Schneider has recently 
proposed an etymology from an early Hamitosemitic term meaning 
“Jeader.”!25 Eventually, bity came to refer to the religious aspect of 
the kingship, as opposed to nswt, which referred to its political as- 
pect.!26 Referring specifically to the reigning king, rather than the 
office of kingship,}2? bity generally appears in Middle Kingdom 
non-royal inscriptions primarily in titles such as bemty bity, “seal 
bearer of the King of Lower Egypt,”!28 and occasionally in epithets, 








TABLE 8: Bityin Middle Kingdom Epithets 





Text | Date 





Epithet Translation 





bity Shap-ib-r* | Upper and Lower Egypt | pl. 6 

Sehetepibr et Ly | 
wiibnbity | Firstin the hea of the | CG 20838 | Am. I 
King of Lower Egypt _| | 
answt w'n | Sole one of the King of | 
bity Upper Ezyps, sole one of | 
| te KingofLowerEgyt |__| 
wranswt a | Great one of the King of | Hammamat | Men, 1V 
bity Upper Egypt great one of | 113 

the King of Lower Egypt | Assiut1 | Sen 

BM 1177 | Sea. 1 






‘imib(y) br nswe| Venerated by the King of | ASAE $6, i 











€G 20539 | Sen. 1 























Tr60 | Sen. 
JEA 14, pl. | Sea. I 
21 | 
6 20838. | Am. 1 
2 Assit | Dyn. 12 
sly nswe sty | Foster-child ofthe King of] Sinai 93 Am, Ti 
bity Upper Egypt, Foster-child 
| ofthe King of Lower 
L | Egypt | 








124 For a summary of the discussion, with bibliography, see Schneider, 
“Etymologie,” 166-167. 


125 Schneider, “Etymologie." 181 
126 Otto, “Konigstitels bj.” 144, 150. 
127 Blumenthal, Kénigtum, 22-23, 
128 Quirke, “Regular Tits,” 123 
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The most common epithets using the term bity appear in the couplet 
wrn nswt $n bity, “great one of the king of Upper Egypt, great one 
of the king of Lower Egypt,” which occurs sporadically throughout 
the Middle Kingdom. A similar couplet appears on the stela of the 
vizier Mentuhotep from Abydos (CG 20539), who is called w‘n 
nswt w* n bity, “sole one of the king of Upper Egypt, sole one of the 
king of Lower Egypt.” Bity also occurs in an epithet from the tomb 
of Djefaihapi I at Assiut (tomb 1), who is said to be wr hst m pr-bity, 
“great of favor in the house of the King of Lower Egypt.”!29 This 
epithet immediately follows the phrase hnty n st m pr nswt, 
foremost of position in the house of the King of Upper Egypt,” 
being juxtaposed with the term nswt, in order to form a contrasting 
couplet. The epithet wr hst m pr-nswt, using the more common de: 
ignation for the king, occurs in the approximately contemporary 
tomb of Amenemhat at Beni Hasan, !30 














43. Hm.t 

‘The term fmf referred to the king in the form of the earthly ruler. 131 
‘The king was designated as hm.f when he was acting in a role con- 
nected to the actual life of his people, rather than in his divine 
role,!32 Normally used as a respectful means of reference to the 
individual king, it is frequently translated today as “His Majesty, 

although the word hm seems originally to have meant “body,” and 
the actual meaning would have been something more like “his 
physical embodiment.”!35 When an epithet refers to an activity in 
which the individual king has taken part, or an event within the 
lifetime of a specific king, such as the departure of an expedition, he 
is referred to as hm-f, rather than by name or by the term nsw.'34 
Although hm.fis regularly used in biographical narratives, it is not 
very common in epithets, and its use seems to be restricted largely t0 
expedition inscriptions. While the career of elite officials may have 
placed them either directly or indirectly in contact with the individual 




















129 Gift, Siut and Dér Rifeh, pl. 5: Montel, “Tombeaux" Il, 49 

130 Beni Hasan I, pl. 15. 

131 Frankfort, Kingship, 45; Goedi 
: Silverman, 

132 Sitverman, “Kingship.” 64 

133 Frankfort, Kingship. 4, 

134 Blumenthal, “Textgattung Expeditionsberich,” 98 
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king to whom they refer in the narrative sections of their biographies, 
the more abstract generalizations expressed in the epithets tend to 
refer instead to the divine office of kingship. 





TABLE 9: Hm.fin Middle Kingdom Epithets 





Epithet Translation Text Date 





lr hry-ib1n | Excell 





win the heart of | Hamm. 47 | Sen. II 














mt HM. at 

irr wdw hm.f | Who does what HM. Wadiel | Men. 1V 
commands Hudi 2 

nknm ibn | Withoutoffense (7) in the | Hamm. 43 | Am. Il 

hm. hear of H.M. 








‘bprtirrdwy | Who grew up at the feet of| Sinai 100 | Am. Ii 
lhmt sd HM. c a 
ii mrwt hm.f | Who exalts the will of RILN73, Am. L-Sen.1 
HM | 























4.4, Nb Tiwy 


Nb hwy, “Lord of the Two Lands,” itself an epithet of the king, first 
occurs in Dynasty 6, continuing to designate the king through the 
Middle and New Kingdoms. By stressing the Two Lands, it em- 
phasized the personal devotion of the king's subjects throughout 
Egypt.!35 Although never especially common as a designation of the 
king in non-royal epithets, is does occur occasionally, beginning at 
the end of Dynasty 11 and continuing throughout Dynasty 12, Like 
hm.f, it could be used in epithets dealing with the official's 
relationship to the individual king, although it can be substituted for 
other designations of the king as well. It occurs in @ variety of 
standard formulae, following imy-ib, “favorite of; imzby br, 
“venerated by;” mdd wt nt, “obedient 10;"156 and most frequently irr 
hsst “one who does what ... favors.” In other instances, nb wy was 
used in epithets describing the king's role in the career of the official, 
Such as in the tomb of Djefaihapi I at Assiut, where he is called rdi 



























135 Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 12-13; Fis 
136 Literally “one who follows the path of 


er, Varia Nova, 157-199, 
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n(.f) nb Bwy 
his authority, 





v.f, “one to whom the Lord of the Two Lands granted 
137 























TABLE 10: Nb Bwy in Middle Kingdom Epithets!38 





Epithet Translation | Text Date 





Tir sst nb wy | Who does what the Nb | Assiut 1 | Sen. 
Buy favors }pMs69 | Am. II 
nat | Am, I 









48 
i hsst nb wy | Who does what the Nb [BM577— | Am. IIL 
m brt-hew ner | Bwy favors in the course 








































nb | ofevery day zl 
whm nfitn nb | Who repeats whats good | Hammamat | Am, It 
wy tw ithe NbE 108 [praca 4) 
pirn nb wy | Whose excellence the Nb | CG 20538 | Am, Il 
if ___| Bwy beheld | d 
nhb nnbtwy | For whosekathe Nb | BM 1213 

hy [ Bovecorted | A 

il nabowy | Whose authority de NB | Assut 1 

Bw. Bwy granted BM 1177 


| RILN74 


Manchester 
| JE91283 








ib nfnb twy | Forwhom he Nowy 
| sends 
iy sitinnb | Master of secrets of the 

















wy _L Nb ew i 
bpp ikrninb | Excellent controller of the Am. 1 
wy Nb wy 

‘bop sim nnb | Controller of affairs of the | Hammamat | Men. IV 
wy | Noewy [3 





sty nb (wy) child of the Nb | Sinai 93 | Am. TIT 























137 For Assiut tomb 1, see Gnffith, Siut and Dér Rifeh, pl. 3, Montet, 
“Tombeaux" I 65 

1BS For a list of Middle Kingdom epithets incorporating the term nb twy, in 
cluding examples from texts not used in this study. see Fischer, Varia Nova, 158. 
159, 
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45. ty 
The word ity, which may be derived from the Egyptian word for 
“father” or “forefather,” it, was used from the late Old Kingdom 
through the First Intermediate Period to refer to both the king and to 
honored private people.!3 While in this context it may refer to any 
person of exalted position, it is most frequently understood during 
the Middle Kingdom as a reference to the king, with the meani 
“sovereign” or “monarch.”14? Like nswt, it seems to have referred to 
the office of kingship, rather than to the individual king himself,!41 
Try does not appear frequently as a reference to the king in Middle 
Kingdom epithets. In tomb 2 at Beni Hasan, Amenemhat is called 
imy-ib ity ds.f “one who is in the heart of the sovereign himself," the 
use of ds.f stressing the fact that it refers to the specific individual 
king, rather than the office of the king in general.!42 














4.6. The King as Horus 


‘The manner in which the name of Horus is used in epithets suggests 
that in some cases at least it may have been intended to refer to the 
king. The Dynasty 11 vizier Amenemhat, for example, is called ty n 
Hr m bw, “vizier of Horus in his appearances.”!43 The most com: 
mon formula for these epithets is imy-ib Hr, literally “he who is in 
the heart of Horus,” and usually rendered “favorite of Horus.” "4 In a 
number of these phrases, Horus is given royal epithets. Thre 

Dynasty 12 examples refer to the owner of the inscription as imy-ib 
Hr nb ‘h, “favorite of Horus, Lord of the palace.”!45 “The term 
“Horus in the palace” was used to designate the king from the Old 
Kingdom onward,!46 and both “Horus” and “Horus, Lord of the 




















139 For the suggestion that iy is derived from it, see Hassan, Hymnes, $0. For a 
al discussion of the term with bibliography, see Lorton, Juridical Terminology. 








74. 
40 w 





1, 143; Faulkner. Dictionary, 32. 

MAI See Goedicke, Stelung des Kanigs, 49 

142 Beni Haran 1, pl.7. 

143 Hammamat 113 

44 For imy-tb, see Faulkner, Dictionary, 18 

145 The stela of Deduinyotel, BM 1177, HT IV, pl 3; the stela of Samontu, BM 
828, HT TI pl. 21; and the tomb of Djebutybotep, Hersbch tomb 2, EI Bersheh I, pl 
16. 





146 On a statue of Khafra, See Hornung. Conceptions, 142. 
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palace” refer to the king throughout much of pharaonic history.!47 In 
another non-royal epithet, Ukhhotep Ill of Meir is called imy-ib Hr 
nb wy, “favorite of Horus, Lord of the Two Lands."!48 The sug- 
gestion that “Horus” in these cases is actually the king is 
strengthened by the fact that imy-ib introduces other epithets which 
identify the king directly, including imy-ib nswt, “favorite of the 
king," and imy-ib ity, “favorite of the monarch.” Imy-ib does not 
elsewhere precede the name of deities. 


TABLE 11; Epithets Referring to Horus/the King 





Epithet Translation Tet Date 





of Horus Assiut 1 





ib Hr 
imy-ib Hr nb‘ | Favorite of Horus Lord of | Assiut 1 
the palace BM 1177 
BM 828 
Bersheh 2 














of Horus Lord of | Meir Ba 





imy-Ib Hirnb | Favorit 








wy theTwoLands = 
‘ssw Hr bry-ib | Favored by Horus whois | Assiut! | Sen. 1 
‘h in the palace | 








‘hip-Ib Hirnb % | Pleasing to Horus Lord of | Assiut | Sen. 1 
| the palace Hammamat | Am, 111 
L43 





Hrnb | Pupil of Horus Lord of the | Durham | Sen. 11 








| twoLands 1935 
sbinHrnb | Pupil of Horus Lord of the | Sinai 93 | Am. IIT 
iwnt palace nai 98 | Am. I 


























sbi Hirnb iwnt | Pupil of Horus Lord of the | BM 101 | Am. IIL 
palace 
| S62 Bir bnty pe_| Pupil of Horus foremost [ Assiut | Sen.1 
| of the sky Assivt2__ | Dyn. 12 
‘smiy Hrbry-ib | Associate of Horus who is | ASAE 6, | Am. 1 
b _____| in the palace 214 metal 








147 Frankfort Kingship. 36-37. 
148 Meir I, pl. 19. This royal epithet dates back to at least the reign of Pepy 1 
See Sethe, Urkunden I, 91 
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‘Ship Hrm irt.F | Who propitates Horas | Assiut |_| Sen. 1 
with his action 























shpr rnb ‘| Raised by Horus, lord of | BM 1213 | Sen. I 
the palace 

Bryn Hrm — | Vizier of Horusinhis | Hammamat | Men. 1V 

hws appearances 113 








The royal epithets “Horus, Lord of the palace” and “Horus, Lord of 
the Two Lands” occur in other non-royal epithets as well. In his tomb 
at Assiut, Djefaihapi I is called hip-ib Hr nb ‘h, “one who pleases 
Horus, Lord of the palace,"!49 as well as hssw Ir hry-ib ‘h, 
favored by Horus, who is in the palace.”!50 The former epithet also 
‘occurs in the Hammamat inscription of the vizier Amenemhat,!5! 
Variations of epithets introduced by the noun sbi, “pupil,” include 
sb} Hr bnty pt, “pupil of Horus, foremost of the sky,” sbi Hr nb ‘h, 
“pupil of Horus, Lord of the palace,” and sb? (n) Hr nb wy, “pupil 
of Horus, Lord of the Two Lands.” With the exception of sbi Hr hnty 
pt, which could well refer to Horus as the sky god, these epithets 
‘appear consistently to refer to the king. The suggestion that the word 
Horus” is intended to identify the king is supported by the use of the 
parallel epithet sb? nsws, “pupil of the king,” on the stela of 
Khusobek, BM 1213.152 























4.1. The Palace 


The most common designation of the palace in Middle Kingdom 
epithets is prnswr, literally “Residence of the King of Upper Egypt 
A term used for the administrative palace, pr nswt seems to have 
included not only the official residence of the king, but also the 
offices of the treasury, the justice system, and other important 
branches of the civil administration, all under the direction of the 
vizier.!53 Because this structure was the focal point of much of the 
vil administration of Egypt, it appears in more epithets than any 
other term for the palace or its component parts. Epithets refer to the 














149 Assiut tomb 1: Griffith, Side and Dér Rifeh, ol. 4 
150 From the tomb of Djefaibapi at Assut (tomb 1), Griffith, Siat and Dér Rife, 
pl, 

151 Hammamat 43 

152 HT Ill, pl. 12; van den Boorn, Duties, 66-67, 322-324, 

153 van den Boorn, Duties, 66-67, 322-324 
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pr nswt in two principal ways: by stating that the official knows his 
standing (rf st-rd) or that he is favored (using a form of the verb si) 
in the administrative palace. Twn rsy n pr nsw, “southern pillar of 
the palace,” and wn rsy % n pr nswt, “great southern pillar of the 
palace,” occur as epithets of viziers and other highly ranked officials 
connected to the central government. 

Somewhat surprisingly the pr aswt, which is associated with the 
central administration, is often mentioned in epithets of provincial 
officials, such as the tomb owners of Middle Egypt. Their emphasis 
on the central administration may be an attempt to associate them- 
selves visibly with the royal government, or may suggest that 
provincial administrators actually interacted with the central gov- 
ernment in the context of the praswe. In one example from Assiul, pr 
, “Residence of the Kit pt,” is used in the epithet 
wr hst m pr bity, “great of favor in the pr-bity."'54 Because this 
phrase is juxtaposed with a similar epithet referring to the pr nsw, it 
was probably intended to serve as a parallel, and is not likely 10 
indicate that the pr bity was actually an administrative center, 




















of Lower 








TABLE 12: Epithets Referring to the Palace 
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-~ Sita nty m | ...ing Asia for the on Amit 
Tay Favre of be ng Wen 
me |e 
[nya Favoriten Lad | asa | So 
eae es Jom | Son 
joss | Ant 
|omnen2 | Am. 

: Seni 
ia HR | ice te wat _| CORO PS. 
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184 Gettth, Siut 





Dar Rifeh, pL. 
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‘hssw Hir hry- | Favored by Horus who] Assivt 1 Sea. 
bh is inthe % 

‘ip-ib Hrnb | Pleasing to Horus Loca | Assit 1 [Sea.1 
‘th | of the h | 
bwalmy % | Prowewor of him whois | Bersheh2 | Am. I 
bprm th m N1935 | § 





srmtrh 


smiy Hr hiry- 
bh 

smart 

‘py in tk 
mh 


bnty st m pr 


sme pr 9 





wr hst m pr 
bity 





Who raises up maar wo | CG 20539 


the 
Associate of Horus who 
is in the 


ASAE 56, 214 


Friend of the 








proaches the ‘hr 











pr: Official Residence 


Foremost of place in the | Deir Rifeh 1 
pr’ | 


Friend of the pr? Sinai 86 


pr bity: House 





f the King of Lower Egypt 





Taf pais imhe pr Asst 
Lig | 





Sen. 1 





| Am. 











Sen. f 
[Amit 
[Am. i 








prnswt: Administrative P 





wn rsy n pr 
nswt 


im prnswt 


in the prnswt Hatnub 24 
CG 20539 


CG 20338 








‘Souther pillar of the pr 








| twa Smtwn 
penswt 






Upper Egyptian pillar of | Sagara 11Sq 
the pr nswt Sagqara 18x 











wr hst m pr 
aswt 





Great of praise in the pr | Beni Hasan 2 
swe 





wr snd m: 
how pe nswt 

















Great of respect inside | CG 20539 


the pr nswt 
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mmily mpr | Precise tothe praswr | BM S81 
aswt - 
1h st-rd.fm pr| Who knows his standing | MMA $7.95 | Men. I 
nswt in the prnswt Assiut 1 Sen. 1 

Beni Hasan 2 

























Sinai 47 
Sinai 112 Am. UL 
Hatnub 16 Dyn, 11 





| hae itywm 
| prnswe | foremost in the prnswt 








uy sit? pr | Master of secrets of the | Saqgara 18x | Am.1 
nswt prnswt | 








sy Sim pr Beni Hasan2 | Sen.1- 


























nswt 
‘ony Bwem | Foremost of offiesin |MMAS7.95 [Men | 
prnswt the prasw 

‘bnty st m pr | Foremost of ea Assiut | 
| nswe | penswe | a 

‘une 9a pe | Great companion in the | Saqgara 18x 





nswe penswt 


‘mar pros | Friend of te prmswt | CG20539 
nw kn mpr | Brave companion inthe | MMA 12.188 




















| swt__| prasws al 
tkn st. pr | Who approaches the | Louvre C1 i 
nsw! SS place ...the praswt 








sip-sk Audience Ct 

‘Binswt mi.f | Whom the king exalts | Sinai 115 Am. IIL 

srw nw sip-st | when he sees the 
officials of the sip-s 























Other parts of the palace mentioned in epithets include the pr %, 
literally “Great House,” which served as the official residence and 
was also associated with the management of affairs of state;!5¢ and 


155 The stela is broken at this point. Part of a horizontal sign is visible in the 
‘upper portion of the break 
156 van den Boorn, Duties, 59. 67. 
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the ‘h, a part of the palace with both ritual and administrative 
functions. As one would expect given the relative inaccessibility of 
the pr %to most people in the administration, this term does not often 
‘occur in epithets. The sip-s’, originally a royal council chamber or 
audience hall, which eventually came to be associated with the royal 
resident also mentioned very rarely in Middle Kingdom. 157 











5. Rh nswe mi‘ and BBk.f m: 





rally agreed whether rb nswt, “royal acquaintance,” and 
bik nsw, “royal servant,” are actually titles or epithets.!58 Rp nswt, 
without the modi “ was a very common honorific designation 
during the Old Kingdom,'5? which continued to be used frequently 
throughout the Middle Kingdom, sometimes with the addition of the 
djective mi, “true.” W, Helck has suggested that the offices of rb 
nswtand rh nswt mi* were active positions, connected to the perfor- 
mance of ceremonial ritual.!® W. A. Ward, however, believed them 
to have been purely honorific epithets, with no actual admini 
responsibilities involved.'®! It appears that, at least as early as the 
First Intermediate Period, rf nswt, literally, “one whom the king 
knows," or “one known to the king,” served primarily as a desig. 
nation of rank,!62 Most recently, S. Quirke has observed that during 
the early part of the Middle Kingdom, rh nswt occurred only in 
autobiographical contexts, and usually modified by m?* mry.f, 
whereas in the later Middle Kingdom, it occurs without modifiers 
\d immediately preceding personal names. Thus, it changes during 
the course of the Middle Kingdom from an epithet to a regular 
title, 168 

B?k nswe, which Ward also considered an epithet rather than a 
title, !® is exceedingly rare in the Middle Kingdom. B?k.f m:*, his 























rative 





























157 Goelet, “stp-st." 85-98. 

158 Helck, Beamtentiteln, 26-28, discusses the alternate rendering of dry bt newt 
8s a title, “custodian of royal affairs 

139 Strniwick, Administration, 310-311 

160 Helck, Verwattung, 279 f 

161 Ward, Index, 1, note 3 

162 Wb. II, 446-7; Ward, Index, 00.1156, and 1, note 3; Leprobon, “False Door,” 
45-46. 

163 Quirke, “Horn, Feather and Scale” 672, 

164 Ward, Index, 1 
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true servant,” on the other hand, is very common, appearing in the 
introductory sections of inscriptions, where it occupies the same 
position as rh nsw m3*. In most cases, it follows a direct reference to 
the nsw¢ (often in the form of a royal date), leaving no doubt that the 
suffix pronoun f refers to the king rather than to a non-royal superior. 





On the other hand, when a direct reference to the king is absent, or 
when relatively low-ranking officials appended their own texts 10 
those of higher-ranking officials, b?k.f may refer to a non-royal 
superior as well, “Your servant” is well-attested as a form of address 
to superior officials in other contexts, such as letters.165 

Both rh nswe mi" and bik.f mi*are frequently followed by the 
phrases mry.f, “his beloved,” n st-ib.f, “his favorite” (literally “of the 
place of his heart”), and irr hsst.f, “one who does what he favors,” all 
Of which were intended to demonstrate the king’s high regard for the 
official, and are discussed at length below. The frequent repetition of 
these epithets in the same sequence, which is noted particularly in 
expedition inscriptions, may be due in part to scribes who copied the 
inscriptions of their predecessors without a great deal of variation, 
However, since the epithets occur in the same sequ tombs and 
other locations as well, it is likely that they were conceived as an 
integrated group of stoc! 
presentation. One must, in fact, consider that in a largely illiterate 
society, frequently repeated stock phrases and symbols may have 
been recognized by a larger segment of the population than could 
read complete “autobiographies.” 

Rh nswt mi" and bik.fms" are mutually exclusive; the same person 
never has both epithets. Since the two epithets occur in the same 1o- 
cation within texts, they seem to serve the same function, namely to 
define the official's relationship to the king. In this context, they 
serve primarily as labels. Subsidiary figures shown on monuments 
are identified in a similar fashion, in this case by their relationship to 
the owner of the monument (with labels such as “his wife,” “his 
is son’ and the like). 

Whether an official is described as rh nswt m3*or b2k.f mi* may, 
at least in the early Middle Kingdom, indicate a difference in status 
among individuals. In inscriptions from mines and quarries, where 
these two epithets are most numerous, the choice of epithet seems to 
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phrases essential to the Egyptians’ self 
























165 See, for example, Wente, Letters, 69-77. 
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have changed over time. B?kf mi", more common early in the 
Middle Kingdom, is largely replaced by rh nswt m3* during the 
reigns of Amenemhat II and Senwosret II. At Wadi Hammamat, rh 
nswt m3" never occurs before the reign of Senwosret III, while b3k.f 
m3" is used from late Dynasty 11 through the reign of Senwosret Il. 

The same pattern is evident at Wadi el Hudi, where there are no 
securely dated examples of rh nswt m3* prior to the time of Sen: 

wosret III, after which time rh nswe m3*is used exclusively. In the 
turquoise mining areas of the Sinai, where there are no dated texts 
earlier than the reign of Amenemhat Il, only rb nswt mi*is used. It is 
possible that, just as the disappearance of the title rh nswt from 
Provincial areas during the late Old Kingdom coincided with a 
decrease in royal authority relative to that of local leaders, so the 
appearance and increased use of the epithet rh nswt mi* during 
Dynasty 12 resulted from a corresponding increase in royal con- 
trol.16 AC the sites of military installations in Nubia, the situation is 
different. Rb nswt m:*is used at Girgawi from the reign of 
Senwosret I, a time when it was virtually nonexistent in mining and 
quarrying regions, and bik. m3‘ was never used at all. This phe- 

nomenon is paralleled at Wadi Gasus and Wadi Gawasis on the Red 
Sea coast, where only rh nswt m?* appears in inscriptions. 








TABLE 13; Number of Occurrences of Bk.f Mand 












































Rb nswe mi167 
faite —[ lion Oe] Taal | 
bkims | 4 
rhnswe ee i H 
bik.im | 15 4 17 
nos! rbnewemis | 4 | 2 | 6 
Amenemhat | bik.fmi 1 4 5 
enwosret tI | rhnsweme | 4 |g g 
Senwosret III ‘bik.f mi | 0 2 2 
i rhnswt mi* 2 1 3 
Amenemhat I-IV | bik.fmz* | 0 0 0 
= rh nswt mi* mu | 2 26 











166 For the disappearance of rh nswtin the Old Kingdom, see Fischer, Dendera, 
45, 
167 Table includes data from texts listed in Appendix 1 only 
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ther b3k.f m3" nor rh nswt m3*is 3s common on stelae from the 
Nile valley as in texts from outlying regions, rendering it difficult to 
analyze diachronic trends for these epithets in other than provincial 
areas. The evidence suggests, however, that essentially the same 
development occurred on Abydene stelae as it did in the rock in- 
scriptions. Theban stelae from Dynasty 11 use b%k.f mi* exclusively 
On stelae from Abydos, rh nswt m2“ occurs principally during and 
after the time of Amenemhat II. Later stelae rarely include either 
epithet, although examples do occur as tate as the reign of Senwosret 
TIL. As Quirke has noted, the regular title rh nswt, on the other hand, 
seems to have come into use at this point in time. 

While the evidence remains inconclusive, the Middle Kingdom 
development of the epithets rh nswe m?* and bik.f mi may be sum: 
marized as follows: b3k.f m2 was the more common expression 
uring Dynasty 11 and early Dynasty 12, but during this period 
particularly high status people might also be called rb nswe m3 
prerogative which might have reflected actual close ties to the palace. 
During the second half of Dynasty 12, when royal authority was at its 
highest level during the Middle Kingdom, the king was becoming the 
focus of more non-royal epithets, and the increased use of rp nswt 
‘m}* might reflect a desire on the part of officials to be more closely 
associated with the king, 























6. Epithets Referring to Nbf, “His Lord’ 





Nb, meaning “lord,” “master,” or “owner,” had become a respe 
form of addressing superiors by the Middle Kingdom, 68 Its origi 
meaning was probably “owner” in the strict sense of the word, but it 
gradually came to refer to legal rights over people as well as to the 
physical possession of property.! By the Middle Kingdom, nb.i, 
‘my lord,” was the normal way of addressing superiors in personal 
letters, which were addressed to “the lord (name) I.p.h.”,7° In bio- 
graphical texts, nb./ often refers to the king himself, as when the 
Dynasty 11 official Inyotef son of Tjefi, says, “my lord has placed 




















168 Wp. 11, 227-228; Faulkner, Dictionary, 128; Gardiner, Grammar, 423-424, 

1€9 Lorton, Juridical Terminology. 12 

170 Wo. 11,230, Bakir, Epistolography 45 ff; Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 12; 
Wente, Letters, 69, 11-77 
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me in Heracleopolis,” and later in the same text credits the wealth of 
his funerary estate to “what the Majesty of my lord has given to 
me.”!71 Non-royal officials are also designated as “lord” in bio- 
graphies, as in the First Intermediate Period stela of Ity (CG 20001), 
who claims to have served both a great lord and a small lord (nb 
nds), 

Middle Kingdom epithets frequently refer to nb.f, “his lord, 
which is usually understood as a synonym for the king. In many 
epithets, nb.f takes the place of royal titles, most often nsw, but also 
hm.fand ity. It must therefore refer to the king in a majority of these 
situations, For example, during the reign of Senwosret I, Djefaihapi 1 
is described as ptr n nb. ikrf, “one whose excellence his lord 
beheld,”!72 while the Abydene stela of Sehetepibra from the reign of 
Amenemhat III reads ptrn nb tiwy ikr.f, “one whose excellence the 
Lord of the Two Lands beheld,” using a more explicit reference to 
the king, and a term that gained particular favor in the later part of 
the Middle Kingdom, In these situations nb.f seems to be roughly 
synonymous with hm-f and nb wy as a reference to the individual 
pharaoh. 

Despite the many instances in which nb.f must refer to the king, it 
was also used in epithets—particularly in situations in which the 
owner of the text did not have actual contact with the king—to 
designate non-royal superiors. The scribe in these cases may have 
intended to be deliberately vague; “his lord” might refer to anyone 
from a non-royal superior to the king himself or even a deity, One 
such case is an inscription from the Wadi Hammamat, where two 
relatively low-ranking scribes, Iytjebu and Sainheret, who were 
probably responsible for inscribing the adjacent texts of their supe 

riors, carved brief inscriptions on their own behalf, the sole epithet of 
each being mry nb.f, “beloved of his lord."173 

It is also clear that in some cases at least, and perhaps in a lar 

number of instances, nb.fis intended to refer to a deity. During the 

Heracleopolitan Period, as H. G. Fischer has observed, nb.f could 

refer to the local god, who replaced the king as a source of authority 

and support during a period in which royal authority had col- 









































171 Fischer, “n-th” fig. 1. For nit and nb. 63s designations of the king, see 
also, Barta, “Kénigsbezeichaung.” Silverman, “Kingship.” 65-66. 
172 Assiut tomb 1: Griffith, Siut and Dér Rifeh. pl. 4. 
173 Hammamat G 62 and G 63. 
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lapsed.174 Fischer cites for example the stela of Shemai from 
ed Der, which describes the deceased as iry nfr-hit m db? nb.f ntr.fin 
niwt, “keeper of the diadem in attiring his lord, his local god.” In a 
graffito left at Hatnub by Djehutynakht V, probably in late Dynasty 
11, Djehutynakht is said to be ms snir n nb.f, “one who brings 
incense to his lord,” referring to the local god, Thoth.!75 The Aby- 
dene stela of the Dynasty 12 vizier Mentuhotep (CG 20539) calls 
him Spss mry nb.f irr hsst ntr.f m hrt-hrw nt r* nb, “the noble beloved 
of his lord, who does what his god praises in the course of every 
day.” 

‘The phrase mi? nfrw nb.f, “one who sees the beauty of his lord,” is 
used to describe several officials from Dynasty 5 through the Middle 
Kingdom.!76 Although H. G. Fischer has tentatively interpreted the 
term nb.f in these epithets as a designation of the king, viewing the 
expression as a reference to the keepers of the royal headdress, he 
notes that some of the individuals described do not hold titles 
associated with this role.77 In these epithets as well, it is possible 
that nb.f refers to a deity. In all three of the Middle Kingdom 
examples (the tomb of Djefaihapi 1 at Assiut, the false door of thy 
from Saggara, and the Abydene stela of Wepwawetaa!78), the epithet 
refers to an official who held important priestly titles, On stelae from 
Abydos, officials depicted in a posture of adoration are often labeled 
as “seeing the beauty” of a god, most often Wepwawet, as on the 
stela of Mery son of Menkhet (Louvre C3) and the stela of Inyotef 
son of Senet (BM $81).!79 In his tomb at Assiut, Djefaihapi I is 
called m3 nfrw Wp-w2wt, “one who sees the beauty of Wepwawet,” 
as well. On the Abydene stela of Nebipusenwosret (BM 101), the 
label reads, “seeing the beauty of Khakaura,” a reference to the 
deceased Senwosret I11,!*9 and in the narrative on Ikhernofret’s stela 
(Berlin 1204), he claims to have made the shrine “that carried the 
beauty of Khentiamentiu.”!8! These uses suggest that the term nb.f 






































174 Fischer, “Three Stela,” 61; Dendera, 137. 
175 Hatnub gr. 17: Anthes, Hatnub, 38, pl. 16. 
176 See Fischer, “Osiris 1" 35-41. Examples ae listed on page 39, To Fischer's 
‘examples, add those of Djefaihapi and Wepwawetaa discussed inthis section 
177 Fischer, “Osiris 1." 39, 
178 Leiden V4. 
179 ANOC 6.3 and ANOC 52. 
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could refer to the image of a divinity. E. Hornung notes that the form 
of a god was revealed to humanity only through images and inter- 
mediaries, while most people lived in “an unsatisfied longing to 
behold the “perfection” (nfrw)—which often means the physical 
manifestation—of the god."!82 Individuals like Thy and Wepwawetaa 
served as the intermediaries to whom Hornung refers. They looked 
forward to seeing the physical manifestation of the deity (or, in Thy's 
case, deceased king) whom they served, and did in actual practice see 
the cult image, an achievement which they celebrated in their 
epithets. 














7. Love and Favor From Superiors 


7.1, Love from a Superior: Mry.f and Related Phrases 


Among the most common epithets found in Middle Kingdom in- 
scriptions are those introduced by a form of the verb mri, “love. 
Doing what was loved by superiors, notably the gods, was a 
fundamental aspect of biographies from the Old Kingdom, and love 
(mews) was, according to J. Assmann, the means by which one 
achieved a venerated state in the afterlife.'*3 Officials are said to be 
loved both by deities, in particular local gods and goddesses, and by 
the king (usually designated as aswt or by the suffix pronoun f).'*4 
Such epithets were crucial to the non-royal self-presentation. By 
stating that an individual was loved—either directly or through an 
intermediary—by divine and royal superiors, the epithets served to 
link the official to those superiors in a hierarchy inherent to the 
Egyptians’ world order, and to allow him to partake indirectly of the 
benefits of royal and divine cults. Epithets referring to the love of a 
superior often occur first in a series of epithets.®5 When the be- 
stower of the love is designated simply by the suffix pronoun f, he or 
she is identified by a preceding label. For example, when rh nswe m3" 
precedes mry.f, the official is said to be loved by the king. When a 
‘woman is labeled hmtf mrtf, “his wife, his beloved,” she is said to 
































182 Homung, Conceptions, 135 

183 Assmann, Ma'at, 98, 106-108. 

184 Although Old Kingdom and Fist Intermediate Period biographies frequently 
state that officials are loved by their parents and other family members, Middle 
‘Kingdom epithets very rarely make the same cli 

5 Or immediately following the label rp nswt mor bik: mi. 
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be loved by her husband. It is therefore very common for people of 
different ranks to have exactly the same set of epithets, or for a 
subsidiary figure on a monument to have essentially the sa 
epithets as the monuments owner. What distinguishes among the 
identifications is the label indicating whether the individual is loved 
by a god, by the king, or by the owner of the monument 

Mry, followed by the name of a god or goddess, is the second 
‘most common form of epithet referring to deities, although it is far 
ess common than im?h(y) br.!86 W. K. Simpson has studied the con- 
pt of divine love, asserting that prior to the New Kingdom, love 
was always bestowed by a superior upon a subordinate.!*7 Simp- 
son's view is certainly correct with regard to the love of gods. During 
the Middle Kin divine love; they are 
never described as “loving” a god. Even more frequently, non-royal 
individuals are said to be loved not directly by a god, but by the king, 
who in turn is loved by the god or by “his lord,” a term that may refer 
to the king or to a deity, and that may have been deliberately am- 
biguous in m als are said to 
be loved by their townships (niww¢) and by the people of Egypt. These 
cases, in which the inherently “downward” movement of love from 
superiors (0 subordinates does not seem to apply, are treated in 
chapter 5. 

The choice of gods named in epithets beginning with mry suggests 
that divine love was a phenomenon rooted in the conceptual world of 
the living, rather than of the dead. The deities named are almost 
without exception local gods or goddesses, and are only rarely deities 
associated with the afterlife or the necropolis, even when the epithet 
comes from a tomb. At Elephantine, for example, epithets introduced 
by mry refer to Anuket, Satet, Khnum and Miket; at El Bersheh to 
Thoth; and at Beni Hasan to Hathor, Hekat, Khnum, and “the gods 
who are in the Oryx nome.” Both Hathor, Mistress of Turquoise, and 
Sopedu, “Lord of Foreign Lands,” are named in the Sinai, Osiris is 
virtually absent from epithets referring to divine love, a marked 
contrast to the situation with epithets referring to divine veneration 
Cimip), a concept clearly associated, at least to some extent, with the 
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ing. In a few instances, however, offi 























186 See examples in Appendix 2, 
187 Simpson, “Amor dei” 493 
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afterlife.!88 Occasionally, particularly in the period preceding and 
immediately following the reunification, officials attribute success in 
their lives to a god’s love. This phenomenon is particularly apparent 
at Hatnub in the Middle Kingdom, where, for example, the 11th 
Dynasty official Djehutynakht son of Djehutyhotep calls himself shnt 
n Dhuty st. n-%t-n mre sw, “one whose place Thoth advanced 
because he loved him.” 





TABLE 14: Deities Named with mry/mrrw!®? 














Deity No.of | Sites 
examples 
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“Anuket 2 
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Elephantine 
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Beni Hasan 
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188 Kings, on the other hand, may be suid to be loved by gods associated with the 
lerlife, as on the Abydene stele of Ankbef (BM 233) and Nebipusenwosret (BM 
101). HT'1V, pl. 14 and HT I, pls. 1-2, respectively. Both examples date to the eign 
of Amenemhat IL 

189 Numbers are based oaly on the texts listed in Appendix 1 

190 ite" refers to the Hare Nome. 
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["the gods who areinthe | 1 Beni Hasan 
| Oryx nome” 
“the great gods of his, 1 Elephantine 
township’ 
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Non-royal officials are significantly more likely to be described as 
being loved by the king than by a god.!9! The most common form of 
epithet referring to royal love is simply mry.f, “his beloved,” fol- 
lowing a more explicit reference to the king, such as a royal date or 
the epithet rh nswe mi*, When the king is designated by title, the term 
used is typically nsw, indicating the divine office of kingship, rather 
than the specific individual king. Epithets in which the king is 
designated by nsw, rather than simply f, occur principally in tombs: 
examples are found at Assiut, Deir Rifeh, Bersheh, and Thebes. 192 
A in the case of epithets referring to divine love, non-royal officials 
in the Middle Kingdom are not described as “loving” the king, only 
being loved by him.!9 Being loved implied a degree of subor- 
dination and dependence on the part of the individual receiving the 
love. 

















Both mry nb.f, “beloved of his lord,” and mry nb.f ms", “truly 
beloved of his lord,” are common epithets, occurring with about 
equal frequency. The majority of examples come from expedition 
inscriptions, but both epithets are found on votive stelae and in tombs 
as well, These epithets are well attested in the Old Kingdom and First 
Intermediate Period, and Middle Kingdom examples range in date 
from Dynasty 11 to the end of the Dynasty 12,195 While mry nb.Fis 
somewhat more common the early Middle Kingdom, both epithets 
almost disappear during the reign of Senwosret III, 
becomes the dominant form in the last reigns of Dynasty 12. Like rb 
nswt mi" and bik. m3", these epithets are usually the first in a series, 
and they serve a similar function, namely to identify the inscription 











191 See Appendix 2. 
192 Assiut tombs 1 and 5, Deie Rifeh tomb 7, 

nerarystela from Thebes (Turin 1447) 

® Simpson, “Amor dei" 439; Homung, Conceptions, 202. 

194 Baines, “Kingship" 11 

198 See Janssen, Aucobiografe I, 62-64 


Bersheh tombs 2 and 5, and a fu 
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stances, 





owner and pronounce his worth to his superiors. In some i 
mary nb.f can be understood as referring to a superior other than the 
king.'96 As noted above, nb.f could sometimes refer to a deity, and 
in expedition texts, it might have referred to a generic local god or 
‘goddess to whom the success of the expedition was attributed.!®7 On 
an unusual Dynasty 11 stela belonging to a woman named Ipwet 
(BM 1658), the woman is designated by a feminine form of the epi 
thet (mrt nb.s), which is otherwise found only referring to men,!98 
Because the original context is lost, itis not clear in this ease whether 
nb,f refers to a god, the king, or a non-royal male. 











‘TABLE 15: Number of Occurrences of Mry nb.fand 
Mry nb.f M71 





Date Epithet | Expedition | Other Total 
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‘A small number of epithets actually specify that an official is loved 
by a non-royal superior. The Dynasty 11 stela of Ma‘aty from 
Thebes includes the phrase mry imy-r.f, “beloved of his over- 
seer."20l Two early Dynasty 12 nomarchs, Sarenput I of Elephantine 
(Qubbet el Hawa tomb 36) and Amenemhat of Beni Hasan (tomb 2) 
‘are both described in their tombs as mry knbt, “beloved of the 





















196 Janssen, Autobiografie I 94 
197 Homung, Conceptions, 6-70 
198 Edwards, “Toilet Scene” pl.20. 
199 Table includes data from texts listed in Appendix 1 only 
200 Post-unification Dynasty 11 ooly 
201 Hayes, Scepter, pl. 91. Foe lyr, see Ward, Index, 10 
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genbet."202 The stela of Inyotef son of Senet (BM 572), a contem- 
porary of Sarenput and Amenemhat, includes the phrase mrrw snwe 
nswt, “beloved of the royal entourage.”203 

While the owners of inscriptions are said to be loved by their 
superiors (who typically are not depicted on the monument), the 
wives, relatives, and colleagues who appear alongside them are said 
0 be loved by the officials themselves.204 Typically, subsidiary 
figures are labeled by means of their relationship to the owner of the 
monument (hmtf, “his wife,” si.f, “his son;" mwt.f, “his mother, 
etc.), after which there may be a brief list of epithets. Mry.f, or mrt.f 
for women, is by far the most common of these phrases, and in many 
cases, it is the only epithet used. Mrt,f is, therefore, the most com- 
mon epithet of Middle Kingdom women, with the exception of the 
nearly ubiquitous m?"t-brw, “vindicated.” In some cases, subsidiary 
figures who are not family members are also described as beloved of 
the monument owner, as on the Abydene stela of Inyotef son of 
Satneb (UPMAA 69-29-12), where a man named Meket is labeled 
bnms.f mry.f, “his friend, his beloved.” The owner of the monument 
‘as apparently perceived as an intermediary who received the love 
of the gods or the king and in turn transferred it to the other people 
who shared the monument 

Occasionally, subsidiary figures have more elaborate sets of 
epithets, referring to the monument owner in much the same way that 
the monument owner refers to the king or the gods, On the late 
Dynasty 11 stela of Inyotef son of Senettekh (BMA 54.66), for 
example, the chamberlain Imy, who is shown facing Inyotef, is 
described as “his servant, his beloved, who does what he praises 
every day."205 In the rare cases in which monuments were commis: 
sioned on behalf of women, they too could serve in the role of 
intermediaries who transferred royal and divine love, just as their 
male counterparts could, For example, a pair of Dynasty 12 stelae 
were dedicated at Abydos in honor of a woman named Senetites.2% 









































202 Muller, Elephantine, pl. 6; Beni Hasan 1 pl. 1S. The former example reads 
ry knbtf, “beloved of his genbet.” with the suffix pronoun f refering to the king. 
The later reads mry knbt nt haw, “beloved ofthe genbet ofthe Residence.” 

203 ANOC 5.1 

204 Sce Simpson, “Amor dei" 493-494, 

205 Spancl, “Paleographic and Epigrapbic Distinetions." 774-775. 

206 ANOC 11.1 and 11.2 
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Senetites is said to be mrt br nir % nb pt, “loved by the great god, 
Lord of the sky,” presumably a reference to Osiris.207 Meanwhile, a 
female servant depicted beneath Senetites's chair is called mrt 
hnwts, “beloved of her mistress,” in this case referring to Senetites 
herself. 

In very rare cases, an epithet referring to the love of a superior 
may name a non-royal individual who does not actually appear on 
the monument. At el Bersheh, for example, an official named Aha 
built his tomb (number 10) immediately below that of the vizier 
Ahanakht (tomb 5), under whom he served, In his tomb, Aha claims 
to be loved not only by the gods and the king, but also by Ahanakht 
In this case, the proximity of Aha’s tomb to that of Ahanakht appar- 
ently led him to refer to the vizier as though the two monuments 
were connected, 








7.2. Royal and Divine Favor: Hsy.fand Related Phrases 





Forms of the verb hsi, meaning “favor” or “praise,”20® function i 
epithets in much the same manner as do forms of mri, and typic: 
occur immediately after them in the series of epithets.2 He 
the individual may be said to be favored by a deity, the king, 
lord,” or, in the case of subsidiary figures, the owner of the monu 

ment. Although typically translated “praised,” hsi refers, as H. G. 
Fischer has observed, specifically to praise in the sense of 
commendation by the gods (or another superior), while dw2, on the 
other hand, refers to praise in the sense of worship of the gods.2!0 
During the Middle Kingdom, the king or a god is never said to be 
favored by a non-royal official. The only instances in which an 
official is said to be favored by an apparent subordinate are those in 
which a local leader is said to be favored by the people of his town- 
ship.2!! As discussed above, the same pattern is found in epithets 
involving love. Mry and sy in combination comprise the basic 
component of the Middle Kingdom self-presentation, and serve to 














207 The use of the preposition br in this phrase is unusual resembling the more 
‘common imi br Deity 

208 Wo. II, 156-158; Faulkner, Dictionary, 176-177; Janssen, Autobiografie I 
122.125, 

209 Janssen, Autobiogrefie I, 93. 

210 Fischer, Varia Nova, 67. 

211 For epithets referring tothe townspeople, see Chapter 5. 
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define in a very basic manner the monument owner's relationship 
with his superiors, 

In the Middle Kingdom, although human success was probably 
attributed to divine favor (hswt nt ntr), rather than to fate,21? epithets 
rarely state explicitly that an official is favored by a deity, although 
examples do occur at Beni Hasan, Assiut, and Elephantine,2!3 As 
with epithets referring to divine love, the gods named in these epi 
thets are typically local gods or goddesses, rather than deities 
associated with the necropolis. At Assiut, for example, Djefaihapi Tis 
described as favored by both “his god” and “Horus who is in the 
palace,” the latter perhaps referring to the king.?!4 In the Heqaib 
sanctuary at Elephantine, officials are “favored by” local deit 
including Satet, Anuket, and the deified Heqaib 215 
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TABLE 16: Deities 





Deity no.of | Sites 
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Hekat of Herw bee Beni Hasan | 
Hegaib [1 Btephantine 

“his god’ jy —__Assiut 

Horus who smites the] 1 Beni Hasan 

shyt s! 

Set z= Elephantine 





When an official is described as “favored by the king,” the term used 
for the king is nswt. Hsy n nswt is not common, however, the typical 
form of the epithet being hsy-f, in which the pronoun refers back to 
an earlier reference to the king or to “his lord." Examples of hsy n 
nswe occur early in Dynasty 12, as in the Wadi Hammamat 
inscription of Inyotef (no. 199), from the reign of Amenemhat I, and 








222 Gatfths, ‘Divine Impact,” 92.93. 
213 Beni Hasan Il, pls. 4 and 12; Griffith, Siut and Dér Rifeh, pls. and 5: 
Habachi, Elephantine IV, pls. 101, 144.6, 
214 For epithets referring to the King as “Horus,” see Barta, “Konigs: 
bezeichnung,” 478, 
215 For the cult ofthe deified Hequib, see Franke, Heiligtum des Hegaib, 118. 
152 
216 Numbers ae based only on the texts listed in Appendix 1 
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the stela of Deduinyotef from Wadi Halfa (BM 1177), from the reign 
of Senwosret 1.217 Hsy n nb.f, “favored by his lord,” is only slightly 
more common, the majority of examples coming from the First 
Intermediate Period and early Middle Kingdom. One of the earliest 
examples uses the determinative of Horus on the standard with nb.f, 
leaving it unclear whether it was intended to refer to the king or a 
g0d.218 Examples from the Middle Kingdom are too scarce to dete 
mine with certainty whether nb.fis typically intended to refer to the 
king or a god. 








TABLE 17: Hsy n nswtand Hsy n nb.fin MK Epithets 











Epithet Text Date 
syn nswe Hammamat 199 | Am. 
ars BM 1177 
bsyn abe Hatnub 14 
Hainub 49 | sen.1 












__| JE 59483 | Sen.1 
sy n nb. mi ‘Shatt er Rigal 468 | Men. IT 
Shatt er Rigal 472 | Men. IT 
oo ks Se er ABTS Dyn. 
Isynabfr nb [Ber 














‘Two epithets introduced by a form of hsi, both found in texts from 
the reign of Senwosret I, refer specifically to non-royal superiors. 
Inyotef son of Senet is described on one of his stelae from Abydos 
(BM $72) as hssy n imyw-r.f, “one who is favored by his over- 
seers."219 An inscription from Wadi el Hudi (no. 8) calls the assistant 
treasurer Weni hsy n imy-r ms" irr hsst.f m brt-hrw nt r° nb, “one 
who is favored by the overseer of troops, and who does everything 
he favors in the course of every day."220 At Wadi el Hudi, the imy-r 
ms" was probably the highest official with whom Weni dealt 
regularly, and the one to whom he had to answer directly. Other 
high-ranking officials or administrative branches of the central 





217 Couyat and Montet, Hanmamat, pl 38, 101; HT IV, pl. 3. 
218 Janssen, Autobiografi 1,86 

219 ANOC 5.1 

220 Fakhry, Wadi ef Hudi, pl. 104, Sadek, Wadi el Hudi, 22, no. 8 
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government also appear in epithets of this type. In tomb 1 at Deir 
Rifeh, for example, Neferkhnum is called Asy n ‘rrwt.f, “favored by 
his judicial department."22! The suffix pronoun f refers back to an 
earlier reference to the king, by whom Neferkhnum is also said to be 
loved.222 The great autobiography of Khnumhotep II from Beni 








Hasan (tomb 3) expresses a similar sentiment with the phrases iw./ m 
iméhy n-br nswt hsti br Snwt.f Bmt.i m-b3h smrw.f, “I was one 
venerated by the king, my favor being before his entourage, and my 
favor being in the presence of his officials.”223 These epithets indi- 
cate that senior non-royal officials could fill the role normally 
occupied by the king in these epithets, especially in cases where the 
epithet describes a relatively low-ranking official, as in the case of 
Weni. 

















8. Ir hsst.fand Other Epithets Referring to Obedience 





While the Egyptians perceived love and favor (the subjects of sc 
of their most common epithets) as consistently bestowed upon non- 
royal officials by the gods or the king, they did not view the role of 
the official as exclusively passive. Both common stock epithets and 
number of less 
actions taken by the official to earn divine or royal appro 
the king and the gods are generally portrayed as n 
superiors, who by virtue of their positions were aware both of the 
behavioral ideals to which the elite were expe: 
the actual behavior of their subjects. 

‘The gods in particular are depicted in non-royal epithets as if 
removed from the sphere of human activity, The elite propitiated 
them by maintaining local cults, and in turn received their love and 
favor.224 In addition to loving and favoring the official, the king 
could be pleased by the success of his representatives, and occasional 
epithets hint at real historical actions on the part of officials. For the 


ommon and more specific phrases refer to the 
I. Both 
mote, omniscient 














ed to aspire, and of 












The ‘ryt was located at the entrance to the administrative palac 
‘a number of functions, including judicial ones. See van den Boorn, " Wa 
van den Boorn, Duties, 47, 80:84; Silverman, “Portal Temple,” 277. 
Montet, “Tombeaux” Ill, 140. 
223 Beni Hasan I, pl. 25 

224 Royal epithets, in contrast, idemtify the king directly with the gods, and 
portray the gods as directly responsible forthe king's success 
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most part however the king too remains remote and impersonal. To 
judge from their epithets, members of the non-royal elite were ex- 
pected to behave according to general principles of good conduct 
toward the king and the gods, the focus of many epithets being 
obedience on the part of the official 





8.1. tir hsst.fand Related Epithets 


Of epithets referring to obedience, the most common are variations 
of the phrase irr hsst.f, “one who does what he favors.”225 These 
epithets, which usually refer to the king but may also refer to “his 
lord” or a deity, are part of the often repeated list of epithets forming 
the basic self-presentation: mry.f hsy.f n st-ib.f irr hsst.f. Doing what 
the gods and the king favor was essentially synonymous with doing 
ma’at.226 It was in doing what superiors favor that an official earned 
their love and favor, and hence justified his position in the afterlife. 

The fullest writing, irr hsst.f nbe m hrt-hew nt r' nb, “one who does 
everything he favors in the course of every day, 
common.22? Originating in the biographical narratives of the Old 
Kingdom, it was already in use in use as an epithet at the onset of the 
Middle Kingdom, and continued to be used throughout Dynasty 12, 
although it seems to have become less common after the reign of 
Amenemhat 11.228 Shorter variations were also used, including irr 
hsst.f nbt, “one who does everything he favors;” irr hsst.f nbt r° nb, 
“who does everything he favors every day;” irr hsst.fr* nb, “one who 
does what he favors every day;" and irr hsst.f m hrt-hrw nt r° nb, 
“one who does what he favors in the course of every day. 

‘The imperfective form of both the participle irr and the nomi- 
nalized relative form hsst are used consistently in these epithets, in 
order to place strong focus upon the ongoing nature of the actions. 
While the subject of Asst is usually the suffix pronoun f, referring 
back to an earlier mention of the king or his lord, there are a number 
of instances in which more specific subjects are identified, including 
the gods (ntrw),229 his god (ntr.f),23 the gods of Upper and Lower 



































225 Janssen, Autobiograsfie 1,46-48: II, 72-74, 
226 Lichtheim, Maat, 25. 
227 See examples in Appendix 2 





For Old Kingdom precedents, see Janssen, Autobiografie I, 47 
229 Assiut tomb I; Griffith Siut and Der Rifeh, pl 3. 
230 CG 20539, 
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Egypt (ntrw Sm‘w T3-mhw),25! the king (nsw0),52 the Lord of the 
Two Lands (nb fwy),?33 and his lord (nb.f).234 The stela of Nesu- 
‘montu from Abydos, which names both Amenemhat I and Senwosret 
I and has often been cited as evidence of a coregency, reads irr 
‘hsst.sn nbt m-brt-hrw nt rnb, “who does everything they favor in the 
course of every day,” referring to both pharaohs.235 





TABLE 18; Superiors named with Zrr hsst in the MK236 





Designation of superior Text Date 





mb “his lord” Hatnub 28 
RILN 10 
W. el Hudi 149 
Sinai 118 
nb wy Lord of the 2 Lands | Assiut 1 
BM 569 
| BM 557 
__| Hamm: 











nat 48. 
































the king [Sinai 72 
“his god” Assiut 1 
; | cG-20539 
[nine the pods [Assiut 1 
ntrw Sew T-| dhe gods of Upper and] Sinai 115 
hw Lower Egypt 
tsssw the one who favors | Heqalb 1 
| im Heqaib 49 








8.2, To Propitiate and to Please: Ship and Hip-ib 


The causative shtp, with the basic meaning “cause to rest,” has the 
additional meanings of “propitiate,” “pleas: 
in the case of temples, “provide for."257 One might be called upon to 








” or, 





231 Sinai 115. 
232 Sinai 72 
233 Hammamat 48, ANOC9.1, ANOC 26.1 
234 Sinai 118, RILN 10, Wadi el Hodi 149, 
235 ANOC 62. 

236 For irr bss. f see Appendix 2. 

237 Wb. IV, 221-222: Faulkner, Dictionary, 239: Janssen, Autobiografie Il, 14S 
146; Meeks, Ann lex. 1, 337, Ann. lex. 2, 341-342; Ann, lex. 3, 264-265, 
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“pacify” foreign leaders, as was the Dynasty 6 official Harkhuf, as 
well to “propitiate” gods.258 The meaning of shtp therefore seems to 
be fairly broad, the essential concept being that a potentially power- 
ful force was rendered benevolent through the actions of another 
individual, In the context of Middle Kingdom “autobiography,” 
officials are said to ship a variety of individuals from rebels to the 
.0ds, but in epithets they most often claim to propitiate the gods. The 
king is also said to do this, in texts such as solar hymns, some of 
which probably date to the Middle Kingdom.?39 When officials 
claim to have done the same, they are therefore adopting a certain 
level of royal responsibility 

Middle Kingdom officials are said to propitiate the gods only in a 
small number of epithets from Dynasty 12 tombs in Middle 
Egypt.240 In each of these cases, the tomb owner held high ranking 
titles in the local priesthood, including imy-r hmw-ntr. Both the titles 
of the deceased and the context in which the epithets occur indicate 
that these phrases refer to pacifying or satisfying the god in conjunc- 
tion with priestly duties. As a rule, no specific god is named, the 
more generic term ntr or ntrw being used instead.41 Djehutyhotep of 
el Bersheh is described as ... shtp nirw hr.s, “... one who satisfies the 
gods concerning it (i.c., an offering)."242 The epithet shtp ngr m 
mrt.n.f “one who Satisfied the god with what he desired,” appears on 
the doorway of the shrine in tomb B4 at Meir, and was probably 
inscribed in the damaged text above the fowling scene in tomb Cl, 
where only “who satisfied the god" is preserved today, followed by a 
large break.243 At Beni Hasan, Khnumhotep 1 is called shtp psdt imyt 
Hr-Wr, “one who satisfied the Ennead which is in Her-wer.2“ The 
nature of the phrases preceding or surrounding some of these epithets 
supports the contention that they refer to ritual activity. In both Meir 
































234 For the sense of pacifying foreigner, see Kadish, “Old Kingdom Activity.” 
», 

299 assmann, Kong as Sonnenprester, 22. 

240 In the Old Kingdom, references to officials propitiating the gods are scarce 
and oceur in “autobiographical” narativesraber than epithets. See, eg, Janssen, 
‘Autobiografie I, 108 

241 See Hornung, Conceptions, 33-42. 

242 EI Bersheh 1, 16. 

243 In this instance, the sdim.n.f relative form identifies the action as past. 

244 fen Hasan Ip. 44 
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tombs, as well as at Bersheh, they appear alongside attributes 
describing temple-related activity. 
Hip-Ib, literally “one who makes the heart content,” and idiomat- 


ically “one who pleases,” occurs in a small number of epithets from 
Dynasty 12, primarily from the rock tombs of Middle Egypt. Both 
Djefaihapi I, in tomb 1 at Assiut, and Djchutyhotep, in tomb 2 at el 
Bersheh, are described as htp-ib n nfr nfr, “one who pleases the good 
god,"245 N¢r nfris a regular designation of the king,246 and in the 
tomb of Djefaihapi I this epithet accompanies a scene showing the 
vizier standing before large cartouches of Senwostet I. Above the 
central doorway of the same tomb, Djefaihapi is called htp-ib Hr nb 
“h “one who pleases Horus, Lord of the palace,” also apparently 
referring to the king.247 The same epithet appears in the Wadi Ham- 
‘mamit inscription of the military official Amenemhat, from the reign 
of Senwosret 111.248 A third epithet from the tomb of Djefaihapi 
describes him as htp-ib br hib sw, “one who pleases the one who sent 
him,” again most likely the king. The fact that shtp occurs primarily 
in epithets referring {0 the gods, while htp-ib is used mainly with 
reference to the king, suggests a distinction in which the king 
royal but still mortal individual, could be “pleased” by a non-royal 
official, while a god could merely be “‘propitiated, 




















8.3. Mb-ib n nswe 


Mh-ib n nsw, literally “one who fills the heart of the king,” is most 
often rendered “confidant of the king.”249 Unlike epithets beginning 
with irr hsst.f, those introduced by mh-ib n nswt often state explicitly 
that the official has earned the king's trust through the successful 
execution of his administrative or military responsibilities.25° In fact, 
this class of epithets serves in large part to express the competence of 
the official as much as his relationship with the king. Although 





2S Griffith, Sint and Der Rife pl. 4 El Bershek I, pl. 6 Janssen, Auobiografie 
TT, 47, comectly interprets this epitbet and the others introduced by bip(w)-tb as 
refering tothe king 

246 For mir nfr asa reference to the king, and in particular the living king, see 
Zivie, “Monument.” 105; Silverman, “Divinity and Deities,” 64-65, 

247 Grit Siu and Dér Rifeh, pl. 3. Janssen, Awobiografe I, 4 

248 No. 43: Hammamat, pl. 13 

249 Wh. I, 18, Faulkner, Dictionary, 113: Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 169 
render it"uusty 

250 For alist of examples, see Appendix 2 
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formulaic and relatively generalized, the epithets may therefore have 
a historical origin in the career of the individual. Officials serving on 
expeditions, for example, are described as mh-ib n nswt m hbt biswt, 
“king's confidant in crossing foreign lands."25! Several treasury 
officials who served in the Sinai turquoise mining region are even 
more specific, claiming to be mh-ib n nswt m hbt biswe r int “tt Spst 
n hm-f, “king's confidant in traversing foreign lands in order to bring 
splendid raw materials for His Majesty."252 Sarenput Il of Elephan- 
tine says that he was the “ confidant in marshaling troops to 
the districts of the South.”253 The vizier Inyotefiger who served 
under Senwosret 1,254 is called “king's confidant in doing ma ‘at,’ 
4 more generalized designation encompassing all aspects of appro- 
priate behavior, 

The normal term for the king in these epithets is nswf, although 
some inscriptions from the Sinai specify that raw materials are 
brought to hm.f, “His Majesty,” the individual person of the king, 
During the Old Kingdom, mb-ib n hm.f, “confidant of His Majesty, 
was significantly more common.25® The change suggests that, while 
the Old Kingdom Egyptians saw themselves as earning the 
confidence of the actual living king, who was directly responsible for 
issuing their official orders, those in the Middle Kingdom saw 
themselves as answering to the king in either his role as legal ruler or 
his eternal, divine aspect. Expedition texts, which do refer to the king 
actually responsible for sending the mission, are exceptional in 
continuing to refer to “His Majesty.” 






































8.4, Mdd witand Mdd min 
Among the most common epithets describing obedience are those 
introduced by the words mgd min or mdd wt,257 both of which may 
be transtated literally as “who presses hard upon the roadway,” or 
“who adheres to the path,” but which were used idiomatically to refer 









251 Wadi el Hudi 7 and 149; Sinai 114, 116/164 and 88, 
282 Sinai 405, 
253 Maller, Elephantine, pl. 34. 
254 Compare the 18th Dynasty “ 
Duties; Simpson, *Mentubotep,” 333, 
255 Davies and Gardiner, Antefoker, pl. 7. 
286 Janssen, Autobiografic, 1, 67-68. 
257For a list of examples, see Appendix 2 














structions for the Vizier.” See van den Boor, 
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{0 loyalty, dedication and obedience.?5# Epithets beginning with mdd 
min and mdd wt were first used in biographies of Dynasty 11, and 
continued to be used throughout the Dynasty 12.259 They occur in all 
types of biographical inscriptions, and describe men of widely 
differing rank, from viziers (as in Assiut tomb 1) to relatively minor 
treasury officials (as in Sinai 35). They are particularly common in 
expedition inscriptions,26® often forming the second half of a couplet 
introduced by the epithet in hsst.f, “who does what he favors.” Mdd 
min is the earlier form, occurring from Dynasty 11 to the middle of 
Dynasty 12, and largely disappearing after the reign of Amenemhat 
11.261 Mdd wt, on the other hand, remains common through the 
reign of Amenemhat IV. Mdd min occurs unmodified, with the sense 
of “obedient.” Epithets beginning with mdd wt, however, typically 
conclude with the phrase nt smnb sw. 























TABLE 19: Relative Occurrence of Mdd mtn and Mdd w 












































Epithet Total 
Dynasty 11265 mgd min 1 
Ce | mgd wit 0 
‘Amen. [-Sen. 1 ‘mdd min 2 
L | mgd wit a 
| Amen. Il - Sen. IT | mdd min 1 
| 7 ___mdd wt | Zs 
| Senwosret IIT mgd min 0 
LC eee! _dd wit 1 
‘Amenembat I-IV mdd min 0 
mdd wit 4 








Wb. Il, 192; Faulkner, Dictionary, 122, 124; Lichtheim, Autobiographies 
169; Meeks, Ann. lex. 1, 180 (for mdd wit; Ann. Lex 2,182 (fr mad man; Ann, lex. 
3, 139 (or both). 

289 See Janssen, Autobiografe I 70-71. Janssen als lists a Dynasty 13 example 
0 a state (CG 390) from Qumaa, but Franke, Personendaten, dossier 567, dates this 
statue fo mic Dynasty 12. 

260 Blumenthal, “Texigattung Expeditiosbericht." 91, n 
361 Janssen, Autobiografie L 70-71; I 108-5 
262 Table includes data from texts listed in Appendix 1 only 
263 Post unification Dynasty 11 oaly 
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‘A wide range of meanings may be applied to smnh in different 
contexts, When the object is a person, it could mean “advaneé 
“distinguish,” or “promote.” When the object is a city or building, it 
could mean “embellish,” “restore,” or the like.2 A. B, Lloyd, in 
discussing the phrase smnb niwt, has observed that, ““Smnh here 
means something like ‘to put in a position where it is and does what 
it ought t0’,”265 Applying this definition to epithets, the individual is 
said to be loyal to whoever placed him in a position through which 
he could fulfill his appropriate role. Thus, the entire epithet may be 
rendered “obedient to the one who established him."265 On one of 
his Abydene stelae from the reign of Senwosret I, Inyotef son of 
Senet expresses his loyalty in a slightly different fashion, claiming to 
be Sms hr min nn dnb, “one who follows the road without 
swerving,"267 

Exactly to whom smn refers is not, as a rule, stated and, like nb. f 
it may have been intentionally ambiguous.25* Most readers would 
have understood it as a reference to the king, but it left open the 
possibility that another superior might have been meant. On one 
Dynasty 12 stela, the owner is clearly said to be obedient to the king, 
with the epithet mdd wit nt nb wy, “obedient to the Lord of the 
‘Two Lands.”?® An epithet introduced by mdd min also mentions the 
king directly, namely mdd myn n hm.f, “obedient (o His Majesty. 
The use of nb #wy and hm.f, rather than the more common term 
nsw, Suggests that these epithets describe loyalty to the specif 
kings who appointed these men, rather than generalized patterns of 
behavior toward the office of kingship.27! A stela probably from 
Dynasty 11 includes the phrase mdd mtn n niwt.f, “obedient to his 
township."272 The township, as noted with regard to epithets intrc 
duced by mry and fi ionally appears in positions normally 
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264 Wo. IV, 136-8; Faulner, Dictionary, 228, Meeks, Ann lex. 3,258 
265 Lloyd, “Khoumbotpe 1," 31, note 7. 
266 See Janssen, Auobiografie Il, 104-105; Meeks, Ann, lex. 3,139: Simpson, 
“Amun-wosre,” 6. 

267 BM 572, ANOCS.1 

268 See above, 128-131, forthe discusinn of nb Janssen, Awobiografe I, 105 
assumes that smnb refers tothe king 

269 Louvre C176 

270 Turin 2. See Janssen, Autobiogrofe I. 71 

771 For a discussion of diferent terms for the king, and their use in epithets, sce 
ahove, 112 ff 

273 Florence 6365. 








1 Janssen, Autobiografie 1,70. 
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occupied by superiors, indicating a degree of reciprocity between a 
local leader and his constituency, on whom the local ruler relies for 
support in life and for the ultimate maintenance of his cult after 
death. In the case of the expression mdd mtn n niwt f, it is possible 
that the population of the township is seen as the smb, responsible 
for placing its leader is a position that allowed him to be effective 

























8.5. Other Epithets Referring 10 Obedience 


Other epithets referring to obedience are less formulaic, and none are 
very common. Epithets introduced by sdm(w), “one who listens," 
often refer to obedience as well as attentiveness.273 Some epithets 
involve obedience to royal commands, as in the tomb of Djefaihapi I, 
where the vizier is called mty hity hr wdt n.f, “precise of heart 
regarding what is commanded of him.”274 The expression pg?-hr, 
which literally means “who reveals the face,” was used idiomatically 
to mean “honest.”275 In some epithets, honesty in this sense was 
virtually synonymous with obedience, as in the Sinai inscriptions 
from the reign of Amenemhat IL, which include such phrases as pg? 
hr hr wdt n-f, “honest concerning what is commanded of him,"27° 























9, Epithets Referring 10 Selection by the King 


Officials sometimes attribute the advancement of their careers 
directly to the action of a superior, most often the king, but occa- 
sionally “his lord” or a god. Epithets beginning with a form of the 
verb sip, “to choose” or “to select,” and {ni, “to distinguish” or “to 
promote,” occur throughout Dynasties 11 and 12, although they are 
never common.?77 As J. M. A. Janssen has noted, the reasons for 
which official claims to have been chosen vary according to their 
official responsibilities, although in many cases, the reason is not 
explicitly stated.278 The body of officials from among whom the 














273 See above, 63 f. 
274 Assiut 1, 220. 
275 Faulkner, Dictionary, 96: Mecks, Ann. let. 2, 144. See also Janssen, 
Autobiografe 11,91. 

276 Sinai 104 and 112. 
277 See Janssen, Autobiografic 1, 108: 1, 150-151, 
278 See Janssen, Autobiografie 1, 151. 
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selection is made may be the “genbet court” (knbf), the “entourage” 
(nywt) or the “courtiers” (smrw).279 
TABLE 20: Epithets Referring to Royal Selection 
Epithet Translation Text Date 
stp.n.f m-bry-ib | Whom be chose amidst | Sinai 112 | Am. _| 


smrwf the courtiers le 
stp n nswt m-buy-Ib | Whom the king chose | Hamm. 43 | Am. II 












































knbt —__| amidst the genber-court 
sin.n.fm-m smrw | Whombe honored | BM 1213 _| Sen. Ill 
_| among the courtiers | 
siny n nswt r ‘Whom the king honors | Assiut 1 at | 
mityw.f ‘more than his peers 
tnn.fbnty wy | Whom be promotes 320538 | Am. Il 
Two Lands di 
nn n nswt r mityw.f| Whom the king Assiut2 | Dyn. 12(2) 
promotes above his 
an nb.fhnthhw | Whom bistord | CG 20538 | Am, I 


promotes before 





‘nn te br Bi 











| CG 20 | 
promotes before | 
___| mittions_ 
nn srw nh ‘Whom the officials of | Berlin 1199 


























10. Conclusions 


Throughout the Middle Kingdom, the theme of approval from the 
king and the gods—in the form of love, favor, and veneration— 
forms the essence of the self-presentation. It is the subject of vastly 
‘more epithets than all other subjects combined. The elite sought to 
present themselves as the intermediaries between the royal and 
divine realm and the rest of humanity. Their position on earth 
depended on the love and favor of the local deities and the king, 











279 For designations of fellow officals, see Chapler 4, 156 ff 
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which in turn led to vindication and veneration before the gods of the 
afterlife. In general, epithets referring to divine approval are formu- 
laic and relatively unspecified, and the role of the official is passive. 


The gods and the king are portrayed as remote beings who bestow 
their love and favor on deserving subordinates in return for loyalty 
and obedience. Officials claim to do what pleases the king and to 
propitiate the gods with offerings. In turn, they attribute their own 
success to the favor that results from these actions. 

The context, setting, and intended audience of inscriptions influ- 
enced the choice of superiors invoked. In the tombs of Middle Egypt, 
deities are the superiors most often involved, funerary gods being 
named particularly often in parts of the tomb devoted to mortuary 
cult activities, while local deities and the king are more often 
mentioned in scenes of “daily life,” on doorways, and on the facade 
The relative frequency of epithets referring to gods reflects both the 
role of the tomb as the transitional zone between earthly and eternal 
existence and the role of the official as the transmitter of divine favor 
{o the local populace. In sanctuaries, where prayers and descriptions 
of cult practices are common, epithets naming deities are less numer- 
‘ous than they are in tombs, and the focus is primarily on the local 
god or goddess of the sanctuary. Expedition texts rarely mention 
gods, focusing instead on the king, with the notable exception of 
Hatnub. Overall, epithets referring to the king outnumber even those 
referring to the gods. 

The most common and most formulaic epithets are those asso- 
ciated with admission to the afterlife, involving vindication (m3*- 
hrw) and veneration (im2h(y) and nb imip) in the presence of the 
gods, These epithets appear in even the shortest inscriptions on the 
most humble monuments, and describe women and subsidiary male 
figures as well as the monument owners. By the Middle Kingdom, 
m3prw referred to the successful results of the official's testimony 
before the divine tribunal. Imzhy and nb imi referred to the 
venerated state of immortality achieved by individuals who had lived 
in accordance with ma‘at. Officials are said to be vindicated and 
venerated primarily by mortuary deities, although local deities and 
the king appear occasionally in these epithets. In the First Int 
mediate Period, elite private people came to be called “the Osiris 
borrowing the designation of the deceased and deified kings of the 
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Old Kingdom, This epithets never became common among private 
people, however, 

The vast majority of epithets mentioning the king use the term 
nswt, identifying the king in the aspect of his divine office, Other 
terms are used less frequently, including hm.f, “His Majesty, “nb 
Bwy, “Lord of the Two Lands,” and ity, “monarch.” These terms for 
the king are not used randomly; rather, each is associated with 
particular formulae, 

In addition to epithets referring specifically to the king, many refer 
to nb.f, “his lord." While this term probably refers to the king in 
many cases, it may also refer to non-royal superiors as well as to 
gods or to the cult image of the god. In the period preceding and 

mmediately following the reunification of Egypt by Nebhepetre 
;ntuhotep, the lord and the local gods play a relatively prominent 
role in epithets, being portrayed by some officials as responsible for 
their support and protection. With the onset of the unified Middle 
Kingdom, the king re thets referring to the of 
ficials themselves continued to be popular in the early part of 
Dynasty 12, after which they subsided considerably. An increase in 
‘emphasis on the king in epithets from the second half of Dynasty 12 
is apparent at a number sites. On Abydene stelae, long self-pre: 
tations in the form of lists of epithets give way to relatively brief 
epithet lists composed of formulaic phrases such as those introduced 
by mry and hsy, which tend to focus on the gods, but 
the king, 
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THE OFFICIAL AND THE ELI 





INTERACTION WITH PEERS: 








Epithets referring to fellow administrators vary in subject matter and 
occasionally refer to specific responsibilities or activities in an indi- 
vidual’s career, and even to historical events.' In this way, their 
subject matter can be similar to that of the career narrative portions 
of “autobiographies.” Epithets involving the monument owners’ 
peers may be grouped into three general categories: (1) those con 
paring him to other officials in a generalized manner in order to 
demonstrate his status or superiority; (2) those describing aspects of 
his career, including interaction with his fellow administrators; and 
(3) those describing attributes considered essential for successful 
interaction with peers and the execution of administrative duties. 
Epithets in category (3) have already been discussed in chapter 2, 
and will be noted only briefly in this section. 

Self descriptive phrases referring to peers det 
contrast to those dealing with superiors. In relating to the king and 
the gods, officials seemingly sought foremost to express loyalt 
obedience, In relating to their peers on the other hand, 
it was essential for them to demonstrate prestige earned through 
competence, justice, and intelligence. It was also possible, and even 
desirable, for some officials to claim outright superiority over their 
colleagues. For this reason, epithets referring to peers and official 
duties can be closely connected thematically to those describing the 
King himself, 

Like epithets describing the character and behavior of the official 
himself, epithets focusing on the interaction between an official and 
his peers reach a peak in popularity during the First Intermediate 
Period and early Middle Kingdom, declining in frequency and 
variety by the reign of Senwosret III. This decline, like the similar 
decline in epithets referring to the character of the monument owners 
themselves, probably resulted from a combination of factors, In part, 
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1 As noted in chapter 2, they may also describe the personal atributes of the of 
ficial and characteristics coasidered critical to successful interaction with fellow 
administrators 
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it may represent the direct or indirect result of a relative increase in 
the stability and authority of the central administration at the expense 
of individual provincial administrators. Such a development could 
have led the non-royal elite to limit emphasis on their own authority 
or their dealings with other officials, while focusing instead on royal 
and divine favor. Meanwhile, an overall reduction in the size and 
ostentation of elite monuments, most notably the disappearance of 
the massive rock-cut tombs, allowed fewer opportunities for long 
self-description, Other social and religious factors were certainly at 
work as well, A number of authors have noted an increase in the 
availability of memorials to a wider range of people, accompanied by 
proliferation of smaller monuments, an increase in the use of 
shared monuments, and an increasing emphasis on religious piety, all 
of which may have contributed (o a relative decline in emphasis on 
elite officials and their peers. In the second half of Dynasty 12, vo- 
m to have changed somewhat in function—no 
longer did they serve as vehicles for expressing personal attributes 
‘and success, but rather emphasized the relationship of the officials to 
the gods and the 
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1. The Context of Epithets Referring to Peers 





The context of epithets referring to peers and administrative activities 
reveals a great deal about their function and intended audienci 
While such epithets are found on virtually all types of monuments, 
they vary in relative frequency depending upon the provenience, 
function and date of the monument on which they appear, In sanc- 
tuaries, such epithets are particularly common during the first half of 
Dynasty 12. This concentration was due at least in part to the fact 
that votive stelae dedicated at sanctuaries were intended to be seen 
by other literate officials. Abydos, the most prolific source of 
memorial stelac, was a state-sponsored institution that drew elite 
visitors from throughout Egypt and from many different adminis- 
trative fields. It was to these people that the primary emphasis of the 
inscriptions seems to have been directed. Invocations to passers-by 
are a common feature of such stelae. The stelae were probably read 

















2 Leprobon, “Personnel,” 33-38; Bourriau, “Patterns of Change,” 3-20 
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aloud on certain occasions, at which time the texts could be heard by 
illiterate listeners as well.3 

A large number of epithets relate specifically to the career of the 
monument owner, rather than to his general superiority over his 
colleagues. These phrases for the most part come from a relatively 
small number of Abydene inscriptions, principally from the reign of 
Senwosret I, In the later Middle Kingdom, the ‘“cenotaphs” at Aby- 
dos seem to have become so tightly packed together that many of the 
stelae would have been virtually inaccessible,4 but the mere presence 
‘of one’s name in the vicinity of the sanctuary took on greater impor- 
tance than the autobiographical content of the accompanying texts, 
With a few exceptions, such as the stela of Schetepibra (CG 20538) 
from the reign of Amenemhat Ill, stelae from the second half of 
Dynasty 12 contain relatively few epithets involving the peers or 
careers of their owners. By Dynasty 13, almost no epithets on votive 
stelae refer to peers. 

In tombs, epithets involving the interaction of the deceased with 
his peers are relatively common, although considerably less so than 
epithets referring to the gods and the afterlife.5 While the epithets on 
stelae tend to emphasize the official duties and the peers of the indi 
Vidual, those from tombs are more likely to stress his authority and 
prestige.® This emphasis suggests that the intended audience for 
these texts, which like those on votive stelae may have been read 
aloud to members of the local community, influenced the subject 
matter of the epithets. Local hereditary leaders of provincial commu- 
nities sought to stress specifically their dominance—sanctioned by 
divine and royal authority—over the inhabitants of their commu: 
nities. This message may have been aimed in particular at the very 
limited segment of the population, namely the elite, who were literate 
‘and thereby able to comprehend the texts. Conversely, the intended 
audience for many of the funerary epithets (as discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter) was primarily a divine one, with the result that the 
epithets found in areas of the tomb dedicated specifically to the 

















3 The stela of Mentuweser, MMA 
the texts and those who hear them. 
4 0'Connor, "Cenotaphs,” fg. 2 
5 See table I in this chapter. 
CF, Baines, “Society, Morality, and Religious Practice,” 140-141 
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memorial cult tend not to emphasize interaction with living people, 
but rather with deities, 

In texts from mines and quarries, epithets involving interaction 
with peers are usually second in frequency to those referring to the 
king. Not surprisingly, epithets involving official duties stress for- 
eign travel and the procurement of resources, as well as occasionally 
military prowess. A notable exception to this focus on the king 
occurs in the inscriptions from Hatnub, which place a particularly 
strong emphasis on the personal authority of the expedition leaders, 
Epithets stressing the personal status of the expedition leaders also 
pear with some regularity in the Wadi Hammamat, especially 
during late Dynasty 11,7 This focus may reflect the status of the 
expedition leaders as representatives of royal authority in relatively 
remote areas. These officials, who were often very highly ranked 
members of the administration (such as viziers), were typically ac 
panied by substantial groups of military or other personnel, over 
whom they represented the power of the central administration.® 

Inscriptions from Hatnub continue a First Intermediate Period ten: 
dency to emphasize the authority of the local ruler even more 
strongly than that of the king well into Dynasty 12. By contrast 
Dynasty 12 inscriptions from Wadi el Hudi rarely refer to peers 
administrative duties, tending instead to stress primarily obedience 
and royal favor, Relative to expedition texts found closer to the Nile 
valley, Dynasty 12 inscriptions from the Sinai turquoise mining 
regions tend to include a wider variety of epithets referring to the 
expedition leaders themselves. Perhaps at a period in which officials 
in Egypt tended not to emphasize their own authority, those in re: 
mote areas were more inclined to do so owing to a less strict sense of 
decorum in outlying areas, 

‘The epithets from military installations in Nubia, especially those 
from the late Dynasty 12 fortresses at Semna and Kumna, tend to 
focus primarily on the king, as one would expect both in a period of 
particularly strong royal authority and in a context designed to de- 
monstrate the military power of the pharaoh, Where epithets do refer 


































7 For characteristics unique to expedition texts, see Blumenthal, “Textgattung 
Expeditionsbericht,” 88-91; Byre, “Semna stelae.” 143; Posener, Littérature et 
politique, 131-4. 

¥ See, for example, Hammamat 113 and 114, Hatoub 24-26, 
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to the career of the owner, the emphasis is quite often on his military 
actions and skill 





















‘TABLE 1: Percentage of Epithets Referring to Peers and Office? 





~~ Tnscription type | Dyn. 11 | Amen.I- | Amen. i-| Sen. Ill- 
Sen. 1 Sen. 1 | Amen IV 
Cemetery 15.7% 114% | 169% 15.6% | 
avai | (52457) | 46272) | (13/83) 








Sanctuary NA 16% 148% 10.2% 
(691430) | (2/94) | (39/382) 

















Expedition | ia7% [47m 83% 13.5% 
} cere | naa | G6) | 7200) 
————e ———_ ————) 


2. Terms for Fellow Officials and Administrative Departments 





Peers of the inscription owner, like non-royal superiors, 
typically designated individually, but rather by generic terms used to 
identify groups of officials. As with references to the king, they des 
ignate the official capacity of the individuals mentioned, rather than 
the individuals themselves, a pattern suggesting that these epithets 
were drawn from a common corpus and intended to be timeless in 
subject matter, rather than being composed for specific occasions and 
individuals, In the most common epithets, which refer to classes of 
peers—'the officials” (srw), “the great ones” (wrw), “the entourage’ 
(aw, and “the companions” (smrw)—the owners of monuments 
claim precedence over the majority of their colleagues. In this way, 
they portray themselves as intermediaries between the king and the 
rest of the elite, in much the same way that the king was portrayed as 
the intermediary between the gods and humanity. 

Epithets referring to administrative rank and personal status are 
often difficult to distinguish from honorific titles, and the distinction 
between the two may not always have been clear even to the Egyp- 
tians themselves. S. Quirke has proposed a set of criteria by which 





























9 Table includes data from texts listed in Appendix 1 only 
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regular titles may be identified, preferring to classify unique desig- 
nations as self-descriptive phrases rather than real titles.!© Occasion- 
ally, a8 Quirke notes, an epithet could eventually take on the status of 
a real title, and visa versa. In other cases, titles could be turned into 
epithets by the addition of adjectives such as “true” (m3, “foremost” 
(hnty) and “good” (nf). 


2.1, Srand Srw 


Middle Kingdom epithets refer to both the inscription owner himself 
and to his colleagues as sr, “nobleman,” “magistrate,” or “official."!! 
Although some Old Kingdom inscriptions, including the Pyramid 
exts, associate the srw with judicial proceedings,!? holders of the 
title do not appear to have had specific administrative duties during 
the Middle Kingdom, W. A. Ward notes that sr was not a regular ttle 
in the Middle Kingdom, but rather a general designation for any high 
official.!3 A, Loprieno sees the srw of the Middle Kingdom as an 
emerging middle class,!4 although, as both S, Quirke and R, Parkin- 
son have argued, the srw were members of the elite, while the closest 
thing to a modern middle class would have been composed of barely 
literate urban dwellers, who are unlikely to have commissioned large 
scale memorials with elaborate self-descriptions.!5 Thus, in Middle 
Kingdom epithets, srw should be understood as referring to the a 
class of literate officials. In the New Kingdom, it seems to have re- 
mained a generic designation of administrators of various ranks, For 
example, in the 18th Dynasty Duties of the Vizier, sr is used 
indiscriminately to denote a representative of the state and the central 
government, regardless of his hierarchical position, power, or st 
tus.!6 In papyrus Wilbour, from Dynasty 19, sr is used as a 

omprehensive designation of officials responsible for the admi 
istration of the fields.'? The manner in which the term is used in 
Middle Kingdom epithets supports its use as a generalized designa- 




































10 Quirke, “Hom, Feather and Seale," 671 
11 Wo. IV, 188; Faulkner, Dictionary, 23 
12 Anthes, “Meru 47 
13 Ward, Tides, 153, 
14 Loprieno, Topas und Mimesis, 87 
15 Quirke, “Review of Topos und Mimesis" 92; Parkinson, “Individual and 
society.” 138, 
16 van den Born, Duties, 24 
17 Katary, Land Tenure, 6. 
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tion, suggesting that in this period it referred to both members of the 


central administration and local hereditary leaders, 

Inepithets, the singular sr generally refers to the inscription owner 
himself, who is said to be a sr foremost (bnty) of his city or peers. 
‘The plural form is used for other officials, as in the phrase wih-ib m- 
y-ib srw, “kindly disposed among the officials,” and rb shr m-h3w 
srw, “one who knows the plan over and above the officials.” Some- 
times, officials claims special royal favor relative to other srw, as in 
the phrase ‘K-ib.f bmy Snwt.f srw.f, “his foremost confidante of his 
entourage and his officials.”!® Other epithets refer to the inscription 
‘owner's competent performance of his duties during meetings of srw, 
saying that he was attentive, that he spoke well, and that he pos- 
sessed a well-devised plan. To some extent, the attributes of a 
Successful sr, as described in the epithets, could be specific to the 
titles and duties of the inscription owner and his colleagues. For 
example, the leaders of turquoise mining expeditions to the Sinai are 
described as baty srw r int n.f tt Spst, “foremost of the officials with 
regard to bringing precious materials for him (Le., the king), 























‘TABLE 2: Epithets Referring to the Srw 











Epithet Translation | Text Date 
‘Fibfinty | His foremost | 
tnwetsrw.t — | confidante of tis | 199 
__| entourage and his sne 
wil-lb m-bry-1b | Attentive in the midst Dyn. 11) 



































sew of the sew Sen, 1- Am, 
z= br ML = 
nb shrm shn | Possessor of aplanin | BershenS | Dyn. 11 (2) 
srw the hall of the srw _| 
thn srw.f swf | Whom his srwandhis | Assiut $ Dyn. 10 
people know z 
‘bnty srw rint n.f| Foremost of the srw | Sinai 112 Am. IL 
‘sespst with regard to bringing | Sinai 114 | Am.1 | 
hhim precious ra 
materials 





18 Hammamat 199. 





19 For example, Sinai 112 and 114, 
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‘‘hnfr m-m srw | Good noble among the | Deir Rifeh 1 | Sen.1- 
sw Am. I 
sbtsrw msn | Atsightofwhom the |Hamub27 | Men. IV 
sw srw rejoice 























spd-r m shin srw| Sharp of speech in the | Assiut 1 Sen. 
hall of the srw 
Sr wh tsst ‘Sr who unties the knot | CG 20839 
Leiden V4 | Sen. 1 
ut 620338 | Am.m_| 
srm-bitwrw | Srbefore the great |BM1177 | Sen. I 
ones =| 
srm-bitrhyt | Srbefore the Berseh 120 
‘commoners 0G 205312! 
Meir C122 
| CG 20538 
| Assiut 2 








sh ir.fm-m — | Potentate among the | CG 20530 | Sen. 1 


ae | ae as 
sbatn.fst.fm | Whose position was | Hamm. 114 | Men. IIT 

prfrsew nw tt | advanced for him i 
pa his house more than 
the srw of this land 
imnsrwn‘h — | Whom the srwof the | Berlin 1199 
palace promote i 
































2.2. Wrand Wrw 
Another frequently used term for the elite, wrw, literally “great 
ones,”23 appears in both honorific titles and epithets, including wr r 
wrw, “greater than the great ones,” and wr n wrw, “greatest of the 
great ones." In the Old Kingdom, wrw seems to have designated 
class of landed nobility, who derived their rank from royal san 
tion.25 In addition, it could refer to foreign princes as well as native 











20 se medi 
21 shytrestored 

2 rbyt restored. 

23 Wb. 1, 328; Faulkner, Dictionary, 64; Ward, Index, 86 ff 

24 See Ward, Index, 86-88; Fischer, Tite, 16, 

‘Laufhatn.” 58.61; Lortoe, Juridical Terminology. 61 
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Egyptians26 In some cases (such as Hatnub graffito 20), it seems 
simply to have served as a contrast to the common people. Like sr, 
wr was a designation of rank, without an associated administrative 
office or duties. The manner in which it is used in epithets demon- 
strates that it differed in rank from srw.27 The wrw in the Middle 
Kingdom seem to have been associated at least in part with the 
residence city and the royal administration, since a number of 
epithets refer to activities of the wrw in or around the palace.28 In 
particular, the wrw are said to form part of an entourage that is either 
Jed into the administrative palace by the inscription owner or, more 
often, greeted by him at the gates. The designation of fellow officials 
as wrw seems to have gone out of favor in the second half of Dy- 
nasty 12, Examples are shown in the following table. 








TABLE 3: Epithets Referring to the Wrw 











Epithet Translation Ten 
iwafwrwm | Towhom the wrwcome | Ham 
ksw_ bowing down Sinai 93 
‘kbrnbfwrw | Who enters the presence | UC 14333 
br-ph.t of his lord, the wrw at his 





113 








iwnfwrwm | To whom the wrwcon 

kswrrwty pr- | bowing down at the 

swt of the palace MMA $7.95 | Men. II 
CG. 20539 _| s 


























iwafwrwm | Towhom the wrwcome | Louvre Cl | Am.1- 

ksw hityw-m_ | bowing down, the local Sen.1 

dy be bt rulers prostrate 

w* wrw Unique one of t Sen.1 

wr wrw Greatest of the wrw Am. I 
Sen. IIL 

wrwrws'hw | Greatestof the wrw, s‘hw] Assivt2 | Dyn, 12 


























26 For example, Louvre C 1 (although Lortoa, Juridical Terminology, asserts that 
wrw was not regularly used to refer to foreigners prior to the Hyksos period). 

27 Cf, Goedicke, “Wisdom Text," 28 
28 Janssen, Autobiografie I 31 
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wrr wrw nwt | Greater than the wrw of | Heqaib 12 | Sen. Il 
Sm'w Upper Egypt 








wrewrws‘hw | Greater than the wrw, | Assiut I Sen.1 
smew sthwand smrw 

wrmdw Ts | Wrof the southern tens | Bersheh § | Dyn. 11 (2) 
mhw 





wr hry-tp wrw | Great overlord of the wrw| Assiut 1 | Sen. 
rdinsnnsin — | Who gave w itwithout | Hainub 20 | Dyn. 11 
im.s wrw.s mi | discriminating, its wrw 














srew.s {ust as its small ones 
‘hitwrwsis | Foremost ofthe six wrw | Hamm_113_|Men.1V_| 
Ary-tp wrw n(w) | Chief of the wrw of Meir B4 Am. II 
Sm'w Upper Exypt | 





p wrw Sm'w | Controller of the wrw of | CG 20539 | Sen, 1 
thw 





























| sm wrw Who supports the wrw | BM 1164 | Men, IIT 
sndwn.fwrw | To whom the wrwand | Hamm. 114 | Men. IIT 
ryw-tp n tkn m | overlords are suboedinate 
b'wnabe when drawing near his 

2 lords body a : 
‘srm-hit wrw | Official before the wrw | BM 1177 _ | Sen.1 
st wew 7 Who usbersin the wrwof| BM S72 | Sen.1 
| sm‘w | Upper Egypt —_ } 





2.3 Snwt 


Epithets use the term snwt, “entourage,"29 in a manner similar to 
wrw, portraying the inscription owner leading the Snwt into the pres- 
ence of the king, For example, the Dynasty 11 official Inyotef son of 
Tjefi is said to be py Snwe tkn m ‘h, “leader of the entourage that 
approaches the palace." The inscription owner typically plays a 
dominant role in the snw, as exemplified by the common epithet s22 
iwt.f n nwt, “whose coming is awaited by the entourage.”3! The use 
of the term Snwt nswt, as well as references to the Snwt approaching 
the palace, suggest that the Snw¢ was affiliated directly with the 








29 Wo. IV, 11-12; Faulkner, Dictionary, 268. 

30 MMA 57.95. Fischer, Ta-i£" pl.7. 

31 See, for example, the stela of Amenweser, Simpson, “Amun-woste,” 65, 67, 
pl.i4 
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king 32 Whether or not there were other “entourages” serving on a 
local level is not clear. The Tale of the Eloquent Peasant suggests 
that the High Steward Rensi had his own snwt, which the peasant 
likens to the entourage of Ra, saying tk R® nb pt hn‘ nwt, “You 
are Re, lord of the sky, with your entourage.”>3 References to the 
snwt in epithets begin in Dynasty 11 and continue through Dynasty 
12, although they cease to be common in the second half of the dy- 
nasty. 








‘TABLE 4: Epithets Referring to the Snwt 





Epither | Translation Text Date 








irysgrn Sawt | Keeper of silence of the | CG20839 | Sen. I 
sawt 





larvae Bake lems — 
tar ary dwt | Renowned bts he rot] Ham, 108 
1h (shrew?) hrw | Who knows the plan (2) | MMA $7.95 
Rake | auaevaometeee| 

hsy br snwt.P4 | Favored by his snwt Beni Has 











n3 





wy serninwt |S f | CG20839 


w'nnswt 





$33 wf agar | Whose coming is awaited | CG'20539 
by the Sawe 6G 20538 
= = JEAS1, pl. 14 | 
Friawt maser | Who presents the Soweto | Durham N 
th 938 
‘py inwetkn m | Leader of tie &nwt MMA 57.95 
‘h approaching the palace 




































Based upon the relative infrequency of epithets referring to the Snwt, 
the high rank of the officials described, and the association of the 
Snwt with the palace and the residence, the term would appear to 
have designated a somewhat higher status group than the srw or wrw 





32 See, for example, BM 572, ANOC 5.1; Beni Hason I. pl 26, 
33 p, Berlin 3023 (B1), 140-141, or 171-172 in Parkinson's reconstruction, See 
Parkinsoo, Eloquent Peasant, 27. 
34 Prefers tothe king 
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‘The high rank of the Snw¢is further indicated by the use of the term 
in epithets introduced by forms of mri and hsi 


24. Sh 
S‘h, “noble” or “dignitary,” like srand wr, was not associated with a 
specific office, and could refer to nobles both living and dead.5 
Epithets such as wr n wrw s‘hw smrw, “greatest of the great ones, 
nobles, and officials,” s‘h smrw, “noblest of the companions,” and 
s‘h nfr m-m srw, “worthy noble among the officials” suggest that the 
s‘hw formed a subset of the larger group of srw and smrw. Sin 
officials take the trouble to distinguish themselves as s‘hw, the ‘hw 
were probably higher in status than the others. The relatively small 
number of epithets referring to the s‘hw and the high status of the 
men referred to as such, including a vizier and two nomarchs, cor- 
roborate this assertion. 















TABLE 5: Epithets Referring to the S‘hw 














Epithet Translation Text Date 
wr wrw s'hw | Greatestof the wrw svhw | Assiut2 Dyn. 12. 
smrw ind srw 
wrrwrwsthw | Greater than the wrw | Assiut I Sen. 1 


smrw s‘hw and smrw 


ief ofall th 









Shw 





























s'h @n mpwt m | S‘hw great of years in the | Beni Hasan 2 | Sen. 

|r iiwe peimiwt | — | Am. 

sth inkdwy _ | S‘h great of reputation on | Beni Hasan 2 | Sen. I~ 
hw n di snd | the day of giving fear | | Am. 1 
(sh mh Eificients’) | Assiut 1 1 

s‘h nf m-m srw [wee S‘hamong the | Deir Rifeh 1 | Sen. 1- 

officials i 
A significant proportion of the epithets referring to s*hw come from 





the rock-cut tombs of Middle Egypt, which may suggest that the rank 
of s‘h was a position associated with provincial areas. S‘h also has 
some funerary associations, referring to the ble 










35 Wb. IV, $0-S1; Faulkner, Dictionary, 214; Meeks, Ann. Lex. 1 (1977) 308: 
‘Ann, Lex. 2(1978) 310: Ann. Ler. 3 (1979) 242 
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Middle Kingdom hymn to Osiris and later in the Book of the Dead.3° 
While most Middle Kingdom epithets seem to use the term with ref- 
erence to the living, others, such as s‘h mn are more ambiguous, 
‘and may have been intended to evoke associations with the afterlife 














2.5, Smrand Smrw 


‘Sms, which appears in the common title smr w‘ty, is most often ren- 
dered “friend” or “companion,”37 but, because the contexts suggest 
the status of an acquaintance or associate rather than an act 
personal friendship, the term “courtier” might be a more appropriate 
rendering.> Like s‘h, smr appears to have been a designation of 
relatively high status. The use of smrw as a reference to a limited 
number of very highly ranked individuals, including a nomarch 
(Djefaihapi 1) and a vizier (lymeru), lend credence to this hypothesis. 

































‘TABLE 6: Epithets Referring to the Smrw 











Epithet lation Text Date 





ewrw | Assiut 2 | Dyn, 12 


srw | sthw and smrw 


wr wrw sthw 








wre wrw s‘hw | Greater than the ww | Assiut 1 Sen, I 


smrw. | sthwand smew 





Mea. II 











mrwt m btnt — | Beloved in the body of | UC 14333 
smew wrw %hb*| smrw, wrw of the 
im palace, and be who | 

____| appears in glory therein | " 
tpn | Great overlord of the | MMA 9.180.111 | Am. 1 
smew smrw 
sthsmrw Noblest of the smrw | CG 20846 ‘Am. I~ 





smr?m hwt- | Great smrin the House | BM $74 
bw of Gold 














36 Louvre C286, line 7 
37 Faulkner Dictionary 229; Ward, Index, 151; Wh. IV, 138. 
38 Meeks, Ann. Lex 3 (1979) 254 
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Snr Famrwt | Smr great of love Touvre C2 Sea. 
BM 1213 Sen. II 
BIFAO Supp. | Dyn. 13 

-: __| 81,34 

smr wityn-wnt | Sole smrwithouthis | Bersheh® | Dyn. 11? 

saw peer [a 

‘tp.n.fm-hry-ib | Whom be chose amidst | Sinai 112 ‘Am, IIT 

smew.t his smrw ss 

stn.n.fm-m | Whom he distinguished | BM 1213. | Am. III 

smrw among the smrw | 

‘ddw n.filiwm | To whom “Welcome in | Heqaib 1 Sen. 

peenswt in| the palace” is said by Sen. 





smrw imyw ‘b | the smrw who are in the| 























2.6, Knbt 


‘The term knbs, or “court,” was used from the early Middle Kingdom 
‘onward to refer to @ group of magistrates in a general sense, or more 
specifically to the law courts.%? The latter meaning is cl 
tended in the epithet rdi pr snwy htp m wpt nt knbt, “one who caused 
that two peers go forth satisfied with the verdict of the genber,” an 
epithet found in the Dynasty 11 graffiti from Hatnub, Epithets refer- 
ring to the genbet of the king and the genber of the residence make it 
lear that this court was associated with the central administration, 
although the fact that local leaders specify the royal genber in their 
epithets may indicate that there were local genbers, as well. The high 
status of the genber is indicated by the fact that only a small number 
of highly ranked officials refer to it in their epithets. Perhaps even 
more significant is the absence of epithets in which the subject is 
specifically said to be superior to members of the genbet. In fact, 
two examples, both found in the tombs of nomarchs, refer to the 
tomb owner as “beloved of the genbet,” using a formula that most 
frequently refers to superiors.*° 

References to the genbet in epithets are largely concentrated in the 
texts of the early Middle Kingdom, where they are most prominent in 
the autobiographies of highly ranked local leaders. Most are from 





























39 Wp. V, 53-54; Faulkner, Dictionary, 280 and Gardiner, AEO, 214° 
40 See above, 52-58; for cases in which officials are called "beloved of peers or 
subordinates, see below, 190-192 
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tombs and expedition inscriptions, and a significant number of exam- 
ples come from Hatnub. Epithets mentioning the genber are never 
common, and are very rare after the first two reigns of Dynasty 12. 
An exceptional example from the reign of Amenemhat III occurs in 
the inscription of Amenemhat (no. 43) in the Wadi Hammamat. 





TABLE 7: Epithets Referring to the Knbt 








ther | Translation Tet | Date 








muy knbtf Beloved of his ge 


loneaa —|5 
fees 









‘muy knbtnt | Beloved of the ge 
| nw the Resides 
murw knbt icloved of the genbet 














‘rbnswt n* | Acquaintance of the king | Hatnub 24 | Men, IV? 
knbe.t and his genet | Hatnut 26 | Men. 1V?_ 
‘di pe snwy bip | Who caused that wo | Hatnub. 14 | Dyn. 11? 
mwptntknbt | peers go forth satisfied | Hatnub 20 | Dyn. 11? 


with the verdict of the 





| genber | 

|snwbinfib | Manto whom Hatnub 24 | Men, IV? 
inJ'r sh bn‘ | opened his heart when he 

knbt approached the palace 


with the genbet 











sn knbt [Man et___| Wiel Hudi 3_[ Me Ss 
[shd knbe [inspector of the genbet | Hamm. 113 | Men. 1V. 
stpn nswtm- | Whom the king chose | Hamm.43 | Am, II] 








het 





Lhry-ib knbt__| among 





3. Common Epithets Referring to Fellow Officials 


Epithets referring specifically to interaction among the elite tend 10 
be considerably less formulaic and repetitive than those referring to 
superiors, and they typically present the official himself as outstand- 
ies, The most common and formulaic epithets 





ing among his collea; 





41 “He” refers to the king 
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referring to the inscription owners’ peers are discussed in this 


section.42 


3.1, Wem Bt m sh 

One of the most common formulaic references to peers and official 
responsibilities is the couplet wr m i3t  m s‘h,” one great in office, 
great in dignity.’43 This epithet occurs in texts from a variety of 
contexts, including tombs, votive stelae, and expedition inscriptions 
First attested in Dynasty 6, it reappears in post-unification Dynasty 
11, continuing to be used through the first half of Dynasty 12.44 The 
first half of the couplet refers to the actual administrative position of 
the official, the means by which he earned his living.45As J.M.A. 

Janssen observed, the preposition m in the second half can be under- 
stood as instrumental, explaining the means through which the 
official had become great.4 Thus, this epithet juxtaposes two paral 

lel and complementary ideas, greatness in one’s administrative post 
and greatness in one’s innate dignity, a quality which enables the 
official to show greatness in his office 

















3.2, S33 iwe.f 

The phrase s# jwt.f introduces a number of Dynasty 12 epithets 
referring to the elite.4? This expression may be rendered either “one 
whose coming is awaited” or “one whose coming is guarded,” but, 
from the context, the former meaning is clearly preferable, as both 
W. Spiegelberg and A. H, Gardiner have argued.** Typically, both in 
tombs and on Abydene stelae, the owner is said to be awaited by 
groups of other officials, including “his peers” (mitiw.f), “the off 
ci (nw1). The Abydene stela of 



























‘or examples in which the official is said wo be selected by the king from 
1g his colleagues, see above, 69-70. 





For alist of examples, se 
this volume 

“4 Janssen, Autobiografie, 15-16 

45 S, Quirke, “Horn, Feather, and Se 
which payment was received 

46 Janssen, Aulobiografie 11,2021 

sen, Autobiografic 1.92.1, 129-132: Appendix 2 inthis volume. 

48 Wo. Il, 419; Faulkner, Dictionary, 208; Spicgelberg. “Ausdruck sf 'w. 
72.73; Gardiner, “To await,” 112-118 


janssen, Autobiografie I, 15-16 and Appendix 2 in 





671, defines the £2 as a position for 
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possibly the royal mortuary temple), calling him “one whose coming 
is awaited at the crowning, at the appearance of Horus, lord of the 
palace."*? This epithet probably relates to Semti’s priestly titles 
including hry sé? n bkrw nswt, “master of secrets of the royal in- 
signia,” and hm nt m pr-nw, “servant of the red crown in the shrine 
of Lower Egypt."®° In inscriptions from mines and quarries, epithets 
may describe the setting in which the individual is awaited, often 
relating directly to his official duties. For example, leaders of 
turquoise mining expeditions in the Sinai are said to be people 
“whose coming is awaited in the pr-nbw,” most likely a reference to 
the treasury.5! One director of quarrying in the Wadi Hammamat 
(Hammamat 48), is described as one “whose coming was awaited by 
the overseer of works on the day of erecting monuments,” referring 
to his role in procuring stone.5? 














TABLE 8; Phrases following $2? iwt.f 









































Tih [ Troon | et Da 
aS oe oT 
m hwenbw hew | inthe Mansion of Gol | Sinai 104 Am, Tl 
[Es ercytoncamed = 
[say | amidst te urs [Benen —[ Dy 12 
‘m dbsw msb't | at the crowning atthe | BMS74 | Sen. 1 
Henb’) | appearance of Homes, 
Lond ofthe palace ‘ 

(Wn mitiw.f by his peers Beni Hasan 2 | Sen. 1 

| CG. 20536 Am. Il 


—_ ia Am, IIL 
(@nbrpkiwt | by the overseer of works | Hamm. 48 | Am. IIL 
hhrw s‘b* wdnt | on the day of erecting 
imy br-ntr | offerings in the 

necropolis, 

















49 ANOC 42.2 

50 Ward, Index, nos. 934, 1037, and 895, 
51 van den Boom, Duties, 62, 0.42. 
52 Couyat and Montet, Hemmant, 
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nstnb everywhere Hainub 20 | Dyn. 11? 
Hainub 24 
nai 112 
Assiut 6 
@n inwe by the entourage €G 20539 
CG 20538 
JEA 51, pl. 14 
[nest by the troops Hatnub 43 |? 
() didiw hew ipt| by the assessors on the | CG20836 | Am. Ill 
| hikw day of counting revenues es 











3.3. Iw nf wew m kswand Related Epithets 





‘The epithet iw n.f wrw m ksw, “one to whom the great ones come, 
bowing,” is among the most common epithets stressing an official's 
stature among his peers.53 It indicates not only that he was highly 
regarded by his peers, but that they approached him in an attitude of 
obeisance. Similar expressions refer to deities in Egyptian hymns and 
funerary texts, some of which predate their use as epithets. A Middle 
Kingdom hymn, for example, describes Osiris as “one to whom the 
shrines of the North and South come, bowing down."54 The reinter- 
pretation of these phrases as non-royal epithets may be viewed as 
part of the trend toward the “democratization” of certain elements of 
religious texts during and after the First Intermediate Period, since 
these epithets do not occur in the Old Kingdom. 

As indicated in the following table, the earliest Middle King 
examples, dating to the reign of Nebhepetre Mentuhotep, designate 
the owner as iw n.f wrw m ksw r rwty pr-nswt, “one to whom the 
great ones come bowing at the gates of the administrative palace.” In 
ases, the individuals described by these epithets also hold 
the epithet originated as a 
Inyotef son of 





















some 
titles involving the palace, suggesting th 
reference to actual administrative responsibilities 
Tjefi (MMA $7.95), for example, served as imy-r bart nw r- 
“overseer of the labor compound,”55 as well as hk? hwtiw, “manager 














wr, 


53 Janssen, Autobiografie I, 39; 1 60 
54 Parkinson, Voices, 119. 
55 For this rendering of the tile Imy-r bart, , see Leprobon, “Gatekeepers,” 78. 
CF. Wand, Index , no. 303; Fischer, “fle £" 261-262. 
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of estate personnel."56 The text of his stela includes several refer- 
ences to controlling access to the king. Among Inyotef’s epithets are 
“one whose place is near on the day of assembly,” “one who greets 
the great ones,” “one who precedes the great ones approaching the 
palace,” “one who keeps common people (rhyyé) away from him (i.e., 
the king),” “one who acts as a door for what is and what is not ( 
everything), and “one to whom the king reveals his speech, in order 
to act as a gateway to it.”57 It is possible, therefore, that iw n.f wrw 
m ksw rrwty pr-nswe may refer to Inyotel’s duties.5* 

A striking pair of epithets in the graffito of the vizier Kay at 
Hatnub (no, 42), which may date to the period of unrest at the end of 
Dynasty 11, vary the formula to portray Kay in a royal role, Kay is 
called i! a.f Sm'w m kew, “one to whom Upper Egypt comes bow- 
ing,” and ii. n.f hk3w Sm‘w sd(w),” one to whom the rulers of 
Upper Egypt came weakened.”5? The rest of Kay's autobiography 
describes vividly his actions in defending and providing for the Hare 
nome in a period of strife, and these otherwise unattested phrases 
may well have a historical basis. The same is probably true of two 
late Dynasty 11 epithets from Wadi Hammamat, which stress the 
authority of their subjects even more strongly. The Steward Henu 
was called iw n.f Bwy m ksw, “one to whom the Two Lands come, 
bowing.”® The vizier Amenemhat, who probably became the king 
of Egypt and founder of Dynasty 12, was said to be iw n.f wrw m 
ksw 8 dr br bt, “one to whom the great ones come bowing, the 
entire land prostrate.”6! The epithets of both Henu and Amenemhat 
reflect a tendency for officials serving on expeditions to emphasize 
their own importance in a more emphatic manner than seems to have 
been typical in other types of texts. The reasons for their expressed 
self importance are unclear. It may be that as royal representatives 
abroad, they could legitimately assume certain royal attributes. On 
the other hand, fate Dynasty 11 was a period of some instability, and, 



























































$6 Fischer, “-it.:" 261. For the ttle, Ward, Indes, 90. 1118. 

57 Fischer, “fat.” fig. 1, 260-261 

58 According to Fischer, “a-itf." 265, the rwty pr-nswt “probably refers to a 
gathering preliminary to a ceremonial entrance into the palace.” Fischer, 265-266, 
‘convincingly supports this assertion, with a number of similar, but more explicit ref 
erences to this location, 
39 Halnub 24. 
60 Hammamat 114. Couyat and Moatet, Ha 
61 Hammamat 113. Couyat and Montet, Ho 





umamat, pl. 31,8. 
umm, pl. 29. 
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particularly in Amenembhat’s case, these epithets might refer to the 
vizier’s own personal authority. The use of such epithets by expedi- 
tion leaders in the Wadi Hammamat must also reflect the fact that 
viziers and stewards on missions had access to scribes associated 
with the central government and experienced in composing royal as 
well as private inscriptions, Especially when working in border areas, 
such scribes must have drawn upon a stock of phrases stressing 
power and intimidation. Epithets beginning with iw n.f wrw m ksw 
do not appear to have continued beyond the middle of Dynasty 12. 








TABLE 9: Phrases following Tw n.f wrw 





Tpither Traniiaion | 











pow ————E 22 + a 


m ksw bityw | bowing, the princes 
m-dy bu prostrate®? an | 
m ksw tirdr.flr| bowing, the entire land | Hamm. 113 | Men. IV 


he | | 














3.4, Enty 
Several other formulaic epithets serve to emphasize the offici 
dominance over his administrative colleagues. The most common of 
these is nishe-adjective baty followed by the designation of a place 
or a group of officials, with the meaning “foremost of” the people or 
place mentioned.® Efnty also introduces a large category of divine 
and royal epithets, and when followed by a toponym was a common 
means of designating the local god of a particular region or sanctu- 
ary. Among the best known examples is the epithet of Osiris, Einty- 
imntyw, “Foremost of the Westerners.” Hinty began being used to 
introduce non-royal epithets in the First Intermediate Period, and 














62 Literally “placed on their bellies. 

63 See Janssen, Autobiografie 1, 34; Il, 172-3; Faulkner, Dictionary, 194; Wb. I 
304-306, 

‘64 Kuhlman, “Gotterepitheta” 
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during the Middle Kingdom it usually refers to the prominent posi- 
tion of the official in his office (iw), in the palace (pr-nsw¢ ot pr 
among his peers (srw), or in the execution of his duties. 

In some instances, the subject is said to bnty iwt, “foremost of 
offices,” such as on the Theban stela of Inyotef son of Tjefi (MMA. 
57.95) and the Abydene stela of Wepwawetaa (Munich GL-WAF 
35).65 In these cases, the epithets may specify the location of the 
office in which the subject was employed, Inyotef calling himself 
“foremost of offices in the palace,” and Wepwawetaa claiming to be 
“foremost of offices in the temple.” The leaders of turquoise mining 
expeditions in the Sinai during the reign of Amenembat III are called 
bnty srw r int n.f tt Spst, “foremost of the officials with regard to 
bringing precious raw materials for him,” referring specifically to 
their occupations.6 Other references are less specific 




















‘TABLE 10: Hoty in MK Epithets 

Fpither | Translation Tet | Date 
| by ewe m pr: MMA $7.95 | Men. II 
nswt 


limy idbwy LouvreC2 | Sen.1 











bani Foremost of the master 

hunwt craftsmen 

‘hnty niwtm — | Foremost of office in ‘Am.1 
hwwt-ngr | temple WAF 35 ai 
‘bnty rbntiw | More foremost than the | Bersheh S| Dyn. 117 





for 








‘Hamm. 114 [Meni | 























[aay Foremost of pone 
bnty srw Fiat? Foremost of officials with] Sinai 112 | Am. IL 
tt Spst regard to bringing him | Sinai 144 | Am, IIT 
| peecions raw materials 
Foremost of Unper Exvat | Assint S| Heras, 
Foremost of his and | Hatnub g-11[ Dyn, 9770, 


Foremost of his land | Leiden V5 | Am. II 
Louvre C2_| Sen.1 























65 Fischer, “Za.” fig. 1; ANOC 20.2. 
66 Gandiner, Peet, and Cerny, Sinai, 113 and 117, pls. 37, 38 
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Epithets beginning with baty st and hnty n st, meaning “foremost 
of place,” or “foremost of position,” are relatively common, and may 
appear without modifiers, as on the Abydene stela of Nesumontu 
(Louvre C 243), of followed by a location, often connected to the 
palace, in which the official served. Most common is the phrase bnty 
str sm3-Hr, “foremost of place at the sema-throne of Horus, a 
reference to the royal throne. 








TABLE 11: Hnty-stand Plnty-n stin MK Epithets 





Epithet Translation Text 
‘baty n stm pr- | Foremost of position in| Assiut 

nswt the palace 
bbnty st Foremost of pos Louvre C24 
__|_ | Edfou. 
‘nty st m pr-% | Foremost of position in| Deir Rifeh 1 





























‘inty stm pr- | Foremost of position in | Bersheh S| Dyn 11? 
nswt _| the patace = 
‘bnty str smi-Hr | Foremost of position at | Saggara 18X | Am. 1 
the sema-throne of Horus | CG 20539 
CG 20531 
Berlin 1404 
































4, Administrative Responsibilities 


4.1, Reporting and Receiving Reports 

When followed by the preposition and the name or title of an 
individual, the verb sm/ means “report to” the person specified.°7 
Epithets describe officials in the role of reporting accurately to, and 
less frequently as receiving reports from, other officials. It is clear 
both from epithets and from other sources that receiving reports was 
a duty associated with high ranking officials, such as the vizier, and 
that, as a rule, reports were delivered to senior administrators by 
more junior ones. Depending on the official titles and relative rank 











67 Faulkner, Dictionary, 227 
668 Van den Boorn, Duties, 311-313. 
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of the officials involved, Middle Kingdom epithets may describe 
them as either delivering or receiving reports, or both. 

The normal means of describing an official who receives a report 
is smi(w) n.f.., “to whom ... is reported.” The earliest examples of 
epithets in which the official is said to receive reports come from the 
Dynasty 11 inscription of the Steward Henu from the Wadi Ham- 
‘mamat (Hammamat 114), dating to the reign of Mentuhotep III, a 
text that repeatedly stresses Henu’s personal authority. In one 
instance, the inscription calls him “great of fear, great of love, one to 
whom the entire land reports” (smiw n.f ¢ r-dr.f), and in another, he 
is called one “to whom the Two Lands come, bowing, to whom 
every office reports (smi(w) nf swt nbs).” Both “great of fear” and 
‘great of love” are epithets used elsewhere to describe the king, as in 
the Hammamat inscription of Mentuhotep IV.7° In the following 
reign, the Hammamat inscription of the vizier Amenemhat 
(Hammamat 113) includes the epithet smi(w) n.f ntt iwtt, “one to 
whom everything (literally “that which is and that which is not") is 
reported.” In Dynasty 12, epithets of this type continue to appear in 
expedition inscriptions in both the Sinai and Wadi Hammamat, either 
because the officials who inscribed them were inspired by the 
descriptions of their predecessors or because the scribe in both areas 
were drawing on a common source of inspiration. 

In the tomb of the vizier Djefaihapi III at Assiut (tomb 6),7! the 
tomb owner is described, as was Henu, as smi(w) nf t rdf, “one t0 
whom the entire land reports,” and in the chapel of Ipi in the sanc- 
tuary of Heqaib (number 61), Ipi is called smi(w) n.f brt-t2w 
to whom the affairs of the Two Lands are reported."72 This last 
version of the epithet becomes the usual form from this point on to 
the end of the Middle Kingdom, in inscriptions from both expedition 
sites and sanctuaries. It is, in fact, one of the few epithets describing 
administrative duties to retain its popularity into the late Middle 
Kingdom. In Dynasty 13, the vizier lymeru dedicated a pair of 
statues at Karnak, on which he described himself in the same man- 
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9 Covyat and Montet, Hany 
70 Hammamat 192. 

71 Montet, “Tombeaux” I, 
72 Habacki, Elephantine IV, pls. 44-46. 
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ner.73 On one statue (Heidelberg 274), this phrase is the vizier’s only 
epithet, while on the other, he also refers to restraining rebels 

The fact that epithets introduced by smi(w) n.foccur frequently in 
inscriptions dedicated by viziers cannot be coincidental. By the New 
Kingdom, regulations regarding reports to the vizier occupied a 
prominent place in the Duties of the Vizier.” There is, in fact, a 
direct reference in the Duties of the Vizier to the hrt-tiwy, the “affairs 
of the Two Lands,” which are said to be reported to the vizier on a 
daily basis, While it has been argued that the extant version of the 
Duties of the Vizier was composed in the early New Kingdom, it 
seems to have been based at least partially on sources from the 
Middle Kingdom.75 The similarity between the epithets introduced 
by smi(w) n.f and certain phrases in the Duties indicates that the 
receiving of these reports was a responsibility already associated 
with the vizierate during the Middle Kingdom. In the Middle King- 
dom, however, epithets beginning with smi(w) n.f were not limited to 
use by viziers, but described the leaders of expeditions as well. In the 
latter context, they might also refer to actual responsibilities of 
expedition leaders, since it would surely have been necessary for 
such men to be kept informed of the progress of work, as well as of 
affairs in the capital, on a regular basis. Also, as the highest ranking 
officials present in an outlying area, the leaders of expeditions acted 
as representatives of the king, and thereby functioned in a capacity 
not unlike that of the vizier at home. 

Epithets also refer to the accurate delivery of reports to superiors 
by subordinates, the most common expression of which was the 
couplet dd nfit, whm mrrt, “one who says what is good and repeats 
what is desired.” The focus is on delivering the message well and to 
the satisfaction of the recipient, who may be assumed to be a su- 
perior. Epithets introduced by a form of the verb smi, “report,” are 
more varied than those introduced by whm, and sometimes identify 
the recipient of the report. For example, on one of his Abydene ste- 
Jae, Inyotef son of Senet is called smi mtrt.f n sdmw, “one who 
reports his testimony to the judge.”7 Highly placed officials claim to 
report directly to the king, as in a Wadi Hammamat inscription 






































73 See Habachi, “Iymeru:" 29-39, 
74 van den Boorn, Duties, 54-58. 
15 pbid., 375. 

16 BM 572, ANOC 
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dating to the reign of Senwosret III, in which Khuy asserts that he 
smi n nswt, “one who reports to the king,"77 and the Dynasty 11 stela 
of Inyotef son of Tjeff, who is called smi n nswt m ww, “one who 
reports to the king in private.”78 During the reign of Amenemhat 111, 
Ptahwer states in his Sinai inscription that he is spd-hr smi.f n nb.f, 
“attentive when he reports to his lord."79 It is noteworthy that in each 
of the examples in which the recipient of the report is identified, he 
4 superior of the individual who is presenting it, a practice that fore 
shadows the New Kingdom Duties of the Vizier, in which the 
subordinate in most cases presents the report, 















TABLE 12: Smiin MK Epithets 














Epithet Translation Text Date 

‘smi mrrt | Who reports what is | Hamm.47 | Sen, I 
| desired E 

sini n nswt m | Who reports to the king | MMA'37.95__| Men, IT 

ww | in private 

smi n nsw r.f | Who reports to the king,| Hamm,47 | Sen. IIT 

maw his foot being fim _ 








sini(w) n.fitwt | To whom every office | Hamm. 114 | Men. IIT 








nbt reports | 
smi(w) aftr |Towhomtheentre | Hamm. 114 | Men. If 
def ___| tand repod =i 
smi(w)n.fbrt | To whom the affairs of | Heqaib 61 Am, I 
wy the two lands are Sen. IL 
reported | Hamm. 108 | Sen, III - 
Am, IIL 


Hamm, 108 | Am. IIT 
Sinai 105 m 
Heidelberg 274 | Dyn. 13 
BIFAO Supp. | Dyn. 13 
81,35 























77 Hammamat 47. 
78 Fischer, “fot.” fig. 1 

ai 54. 
80 van den Boorn, Duties, $5, 70-73 
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‘smi sm.f nn ‘m-| Who reports his ] BM 569 ‘Am. I 
ib business without 
forgeiting 
“sit hpw n(w) 8 Reporter of the laws of | Louvre Cl | Am.1- 
pn this land Sen.1 
smiw n.fnttiwtt| To whom everything is | Hamm.113 | Men.IV 
reported 
spd-hr br smi.fn| Alert when he reports to| Sinai S4 ‘Am. Il 
abt his lord 








4.2, Administration of Districts for the Central Government 


Perhaps the most informative collection of epithets describing the 
Middle Kingdom administration comes from the massive, two-sided 
Abydene stela of the vizier Mentuhotep (CG 20539), who served 
during the reign of Senwosret 1.8! Along with the inscriptions of the 
Dynasty 11 vizier Amenembat, Mentuhotep's epithets shed light on 
the otherwise fairly poorly documented role of the vizier in the early 
Middle Kingdom. Among the epithets referring specifically to Men- 
tuhotep’s responsibilities as vizier are “one who enforces (literally 
“gives”) laws," “one who gives commands to Upper Egypt,” “one 
who separates a district from its neighbor,” and “one who sets up the 
boundary stelae,” most of which are later paralleled in the New 
Kingdom Duties of the Vizier. When considered alongside descrip- 
tions of administrative activities in the great biographical inscription 
of Khnumhotep Il from Beni Hasan tomb 3, Mentuhotep’s reference 
to defining boundaries is particularly interesting. Khnumhotep de- 
scribes in considerable detail the delineation of boundaries during the 
first three reigns of Dynasty 12, including the separation of districts 
and establishment of boundary markers, The stela of Mentuhotep 
may have referred to the same historical events, but while Khnum- 
hotep's biography portrays them as specifically royal activities, 
Mentuhotep's stela indicates that the vizier was responsible for 
veing them. As C. Eyre and others have noted, the estab- 
or re-establishment of nome boundaries in early Dynasty 12 
probably formed part of a royal policy of defining and therefore 
limiting the authority of provincial leaders, such as those at Beni 


















































81 Cf, the comments of Simpson, "Mentuhotep,” 333-334; van den Boom, 
Duties, 70, 198 
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Hasan,82 According to the later Duties of the Vi 
ically acted on behalf of the king in executing 
local leaders as the direct actions of the king.* 








jer, the vizier typ- 
ts viewed by the 








4.4, Economic Management 
When epithets use the verb /p, meaning “count,” “reckon,” or 
assess,” the context is invariably economic. Nouns formed from 
this verb, such as ip, “accounting;” ipt, “census;” ipw, “payments” or 
“inventories;” and ipt nsw, “royal counting-house,” also have an 
economic focus.§5 In addition, the labels accompanying tomb scenes 
refer to the accounts and inventories of tribute and other material 
goods as jpw. Epithets identifying the inscription owner as the asses- 
sor of inventories are not common, and, (o judge from the small 
number of preserved examples, they generally refer almost exclu- 
sively to high ranking officials. The type of inventory being assessed 
varies, depending upon the office of the individual being described. 














4.3. Control of Access 





‘The number and variety of epithets referring to an official's 
restricted places, including various portions of the palace and temple, 
attest to the prestige of such access, as noted in a recent study by R.J 
Leprohon.*® In some cases, such epithets seem to be more than 
simple expressions of superiority over peers, but rather references 10 
specific administrative responsibilities, as in the inscription of Iny- 
otef son of Tjefi described above 57 Elite peers figure prominently in 
such epithets, generally being portrayed as being led toward a 
restricted place by the inscriptions owners or greeted by him there. 
Officials also claim to have access to confidential conversations and 




















$2The reference to establishing boundaries parallels the royal role later described 
Sema stelae of Seawome Ill. For discussion od further references, see Eye, 

steloe,” 136-139, Heke, “Greazsteine.” 897. 

3 van den Boorn, Duties, 185.190. 

#4 Pautkner, Dictionary, 16; Wb. 1 p66. 

85 Fuulkner, Dictionary, p. 16; van dea Boorn, Duties, 103 (with additional 
references). For it nswt, see Ward, Index, 11, Faminine Titles, 81. 

88 Leproton, “Gatekeepers.” 77-82, which includes a number of epithets notin 
cluded inthis study 
87 see above, 169-170. 
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secret knowledge which was not available to the general public or 
even to fellow members of the non-royal elite.*8 

‘A small number of epithets refer to the loosening and untying of 
knots. They include sr i2¢ss(t), “official who unties the knot,” which 
‘occurs on the Abydene stela of Wepwawetaa (Leiden V4), and sr wh* 
{sst, “official who loosens the knot,” which is found on the stelae of 
Mentuhotep (CG 20539) and Sehetetepibra (CG 20538), also from 
Abydos. These epithets have been interpreted as metaphors for the 
ability to solve difficult problems, and may well have had such a 
meaning.*? Their context and associated titles, however, suggest that 
they may instead refer to the opening of sealed doorways, which 
were tied and knotted prior to the application of the seals, For ex- 
ample, in addition to being the chief purification priest (wb ‘) at the 
sanctuary at Abydos, Wepwawetaa (Leiden V4) was the Overseer of 
Every Kilt (brp Sndyt nbt) and Overseer of Linen in the Shrine of 
Upper Egypt (imy-r ssrw m pr-wr). His epithets stress his trust- 
worthiness, as well as his access to the divine image ( eg. mi? nfrw 
nb.f). Mentuhotep,% as vizier, was responsible for opening and 
closing various enclosures within the administrative palace,?! and the 
epithet “official who loosens the knot” appears within a list of epi: 
thets specifically describing vizierial duties, rather than within an 
idealized self-presentation.92 







































5. Conclusions: Context, Function, and Meaning 


Epithets referring to the peers and official duties of individual offi- 
cials are especially common on Abydene stelae, where their presen 
May reflect the intention of the scribe to appeal to a contemporary 
audience made up of the literate priestly elite. In tombs and expe- 
dition inscriptions, epithets tend to emphasize the authority and 
Personal power of the official, while on stelae they more often 
mention administrative duties and fellow officials. Peers and fellow 
administrators tend to be des’ eral ways, rather than with 








ated i 





88 Sec list in Leprobon, "Gatekeepers." 79-80. 

89 For example, Breasted, Ancient Records, I, 286, “loosening the difficult knot 
Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 76, "who unties what is knotty.” 

90.CG 20539, 

91 van den Boor, Duties, 311-312. 

92 Simpson, “Mentubotep,” 33. 
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references to their specific titles and duties. From the manner in 
which they are mentioned, however, it is possible to theorize about 
their relative rank and status: srwis a generic term for officials of a 
variety of ranks; smrw seems to have designated a higher status 
group, a particularly prestigious sub-group of which included the 
s‘hw. Higher in rank still was the knb, in particular the royal genet, 
which is mentioned in epithets of only very highly ranked officials, 
and is always referred to in a deferential manner, The wrw, on the 
other hand, are sometimes mentioned in subordinate roles. 

While the majority of epithets dealing with peers and official 
responsibilities are not formulaic, a small number of phrases occur 
with some regularity. These epithets generally emphasize the impor- 
tance of the inscription owner vis a vis his peers, in particular 
epithets introduced by the phrases si jw, “one whose coming is 
awaited,” Jw n.f wrw m ksw, “one to whom the great ones come 
bowing,” and hnty, “foremost.” These epithets, which originate in the 
late Old Kingdom and continue through the early Middle Kingdom, 
may in some cases have a basis in historical events, referring to the 
administrative duties of the official, his career, or his actions in times 
of political disturbance 

The branch of the Middle Ki 
epithets can be most illuminating is the vizierate, Vizierial activities 
referred to in epithets involve the receiving of reports, the 
of inventories, the opening of sealed doorways, the dispensation of 
justice, and the establishment of boundaries. The Abydene stela of | 
Mentuhotep (CG 20539) provides the most comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the vizier’s duties from the period.®5 Specific duties are also 
mentioned quite frequently in epithets from expedition inscriptions, 
especially at beginning and end of the Middle Kingdom, in Dynasty 
II and late Dynasty 12. Among the administrative responsibilities 
commonly attributed to expedition leaders are accurate reporting and 
‘maintenance of economic resources. 
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(CHAPTER FIVE 
INTERACTION WITH SUBORDINATES AND THE COMMUNITY 


‘The men responsible for commissioning “autobiographies” formed 
only a small percentage of the overall population. The literate class of 
local rulers, administrators, priests and military leaders served as in- 
termediaries between the king and the majority of the population, 
‘composed of people who were illiterate and did not hold official 
titles.! This position carried the responsibility to provide for the well- 
being of the large class of individuals who were dependent upon the 
elite, especially in times of crisis or shortage.? In turn, local leaders 
and officials drew economic and other forms of support from their 
subordinates, and ultimately relied on them for the maintenance of 
their mortuary cults. “Autobiographical” inscriptions from the Old 
Kingdom onward stress the capability of officials to provide for their 
subordinates and the people of their districts. Likewise, the didactic 
literature advised officials to be generous, merciful and just, not only 
because it was morally right, but because subordinates who are not 
well provided for could ultimately rebel. The loyalistic instructions 
of the late Middle Kingdom also imply that officials should be de- 
voted to the support of their dependents, on whose condition that of 
the king ultimately depended 4 

Non-royal epithets, on the other hand, very rarely refer to inter- 
action with subordinates, focusing instead on the officials’ dealings 
with their superiors, The existing examples are largely concentrated 
in the inscriptions of high ranking provincial officials of the early 
Middle Kingdom. Their subject matter continues several themes de- 
veloped during the unsettled period preceding the reunification of 
Egypt in Dynasty 11, when local rulers were called upon to guide 
their districts through a time of instability, but in turn held unprece- 
dented individual authority. An analysis of Middle Kingdom epithets 































1 Cf. Assmann, Ma‘at, 92:97. 

2 Baines, “Society, Morality and Religious Practice,” 132-137. 

} Sce, for example, the Instructions of Ptahhotep, maxim number 34; see also the 
discussion of Lichtheim, “Didactic Literature.” 244. 

4 Posener, Enseignement loyaliste, § 12-13; Lichtheim, “Didactic literature, 
251; Loprieno, "Loyalty." 546-587. 
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relating to the care of subordinates reveals both the role of the official 
as the king's representative in providing for his people and a high 





degree of reciprocity between local administrators and their 
constituents. 


1. Context 


1.1. Tombs 
Although epithets referring to subordinates are rare in all contexts, a 
small number of epithets from tombs regularly stress the relationship 
between the tomb owner and the inhabitants of his district. By and 
large, self-descriptive phrases of this type are considerably more 
‘common in tombs than in any other context, and are found in almost 
every tomb with a significant amount of preserved inscriptional 
material. The most common location of these epithets is the facade 
of the tomb or a doorway, a placement that would enable the text to 
be scen by visitors to the tomb. Epithets involving the peers and offi- 
cial duties of the tomb owner were often placed in the same lo 
and all three types of epithets were probably intended to impress 
primarily the relatives and elite colleagues of the tomb owner, Al- 
though most visitors would have been unable themselves to the read, 
the texts were probably read aloud during festivals, at which time the 
inhabitants of the district would also be reminded of the personal 
status of their deceased leader, J. Baines asserts that a significant 
function of these tomb inscriptions was to legitimize the appro- 
priation by the elite of materials from their districts, as well as to 
reinforce the status of the tomb owner among his peers.° In addition, 
the texts served to display publicly that the deceased had fulfilled the 
necessary requirements of ma’at,? and was thus justified in taking his 
place among the honored deceased in the next world, In the process 
of fulfilling both of these roles, the inscriptions in the relatively 
public areas of the tombs provide evidence of the ethical ideals to 
which a local leader was expected to aspire in dealing with his 





















































5 An exception being Meir, where 
gods and the afterlife 

‘ Baines, “Society, Morality and Religious Practice" 140. 
7.Onma’at, see Assmann, Ma’at; Lichibeim, Maat 





he preserved epithets focus largely on the 
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subordinates. By and large, this evidence corroborates that of con- 
temporary literary texts and narrative autobiographies. 

The location of epithets within the tomb relates directly to their 
focus. Epithets mentioning the tomb owner's township are rarely 
found in the shrine area or on the false door, where the emphasis was 
largely limited to the gods and the afterlife, This placement reflects a 
difference in both function and intended audience between the parts 
of the tomb. The inner (“private”) areas focused on the deceased per- 
son and the gods, while the outer (“public”) area was devoted to the 
deceased person, his peers and the people of his township, 
the gods. The scenes most often associated with epithets referring to 
subordinates and townspeople include fishing, fowling, and hunting, 
Which had ritual significance, representing the tomb owner as an em 
bodiment of ma'at The local inhabitants might also be mentioned 
in epithets that accompany unusual or unique scenes of activities in 
the district. Notable among these are the battle scene in Beni Hasan 
tomb 14, where the nomarch Khnumhotep I is said to be “beloved of 
his township,"® and the scene showing the transport of a colossal 
statue in tomb 2 at el Bersheh, where Djehutyhotep is called 
“beloved of the people of his township.”!0 These scenes are likely to 
depict actual events in the careers of the tomb owners, and thus, 
direct interaction with the inhabitants of their districts 








is well as 


























1.2, Sanctuaries 
Self-descriptive phrases relating to subordinates and townspeople are 
not numerous on votive stelae, perhaps because many such stelae 
were dedicated by visitors on official business or religious pilgrim- 
‘ages, rather than by local inhabitants. Furthermore, stelae could be 
commissioned by people of more moderate means than could monu- 
‘mental tombs, at least during the second half of the Middle Kingdom. 
At Abydos, where epithets referring to fellow officials were rela- 
tively common, those referring to subordinates generally are not. 
Like epithets referring to the official himself, those referring to his 
colleagues and career tend to occur in a limited number of early 
Middle Kingdom texts belonging to officials whose inscriptions 

















§ Kamrio, “Monument and Microcosm,” 240; Leprobon, “Mythologie,” 40, 
9 Beni Hasan 1, 85. 
10 Et Bersheh I, pl. 8. 
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borrow heavily from contemporary didactic literature. Rather than 
referring specifically to the township, these texts tend to emphasize 
general qualities of generosity and concern for the poor. 

On the monuments in the sanctuary of Heqaib on Elephantine, the 
vast majority of epithets refer to the gods, the afterlife or the king. 
However, epithets referring to the status of the owner in “his town- 
ship” (niwt.f) do appear occasionally throughout Dynasty 12, from 
the reigns of Senwosret I through Amenemhat Il. The subject matter 
of these phrases bears a closer resemblance to that from tomb in- 
scriptions than from Abydene stelae, focusing upon the stature of the 
subject, rather than upon his generosity, justice, or other personal 
attributes. This pattern reflects the fact that the monuments dedicated 
at Elephantine were commissioned by local leaders, men of the same 
rank and administrative position as those who built the provincial 
tombs, The sanctuary was essentially a local institution, unlike 
Abydos, which drew visitors from a variety of administrative ranks 
and from sites throughout Egypt 














1.3. Expedition Inscriptions 
For the most part, inscriptions from mines and quarries very rarely 
mention subordinates, and virtually never mention the people of the 
township. The omission of such epithets is to be expected, since 
expedition texts were inscribed by officials working for the central 
administration far from their own towns. These men did not have 
local administrative responsibilities, and did not intend their inscrip- 
tions for a localized audience. In the inscriptions from the military 
establishments of Lower Nubia, references to subordinates 
slightly more common, although still rare, and generally describe the 
relationship of a military leader to his troops. In these texts, the 
common soldiers fill the same role normally occupied by the towns 
people in texts from Egypt itself. For example, Inyotefiger son of 
Senet, in his rock inscription from Girgawi, describes his generosity 
to his military subordinates, calling himself dd hbsw m-hry-ib 
@?mw.f, “one who gives clothing among his troops."!! The in- 
scription of Mentuhotep, from the same site, includes the epithet 
mrrw mw, “beloved of the troops."!? As discussed above, offici 
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are usually said to be loved by superiors rather than subordinates. In 
fact, the only exceptions are cases in which they are said to be 
beloved of their troops or their townspeople. Such epithets reflect an 
‘unusual and specialized type of reciprocity between leaders and those 
from whom they derive their authority. 

‘The situation at Hatnub is markedly different from that at other 
expedition sites. Beginning in the First Intermediate Period and con. 
tinuing into the early Middle Kingdom, the Hatnub quarries were 
exploited, sometimes on behalf of the king, by local rulers from the 
Hare nome, Because these men were working in their own region, 
among their own subordinates, they used epithets reminiscent of 
those typically found in tombs, attributing their success to the local 
god Thoth, and directing their self-presentation to a local audience. 
Because the earliest Hatnub texts were composed at a time when 
Central authority was unstable, the focus on the local elite was further 
emphasized. This situation may have repeated itself during the tran- 
sition from Dynasty 11 to Dynasty 12, when some of the longest and 
best known of the Hatnub graffiti seem to record a time of 
violence.!3 Even in Dynasty 12, when royal authority was 1 
established, the elite of the Hare nome, perhaps inspired by the 
inscriptions of their illustrious predecessors, continued to repeat 
epithets characteristic of an earlier period elsewhere. 























TABLE 1: Frequency of Epithets mentioning subordinates 











Dyn. 11 [Ament | Amen. i | Sen. it. 
Sen. 1 Sen. | Amen IV 
Cemetery | 54% | 60% 7.1% 84% 


aes a0ss7) | (217272) | (7183) 




















Bancnaay NA | be] s% | ae 
25430) | cionss | (32) 
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Expedition 119% | 27% 0% 1% 

a3a6n | aaa | e236 | e200) 





13 Bg. Hatnub 24. See discussion in Redford, Egypt, Canaan, and Israel, 71-76. 
14 Post-unification Dynasty 11 only. 
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2. Epithets Referring to the Subject’s Township and District 































2.1. The niwt 
Epithets referring directly to the “township” (niw0?5 are found most 
frequently in provincial areas, especially in tombs, in the sanctuary 
of Heqaib on Elephantine, and in graffiti from Hatnub. Although 
these epithets are not common relative to those focusing on the king 
and the gods, they are more common than other references to 
subordinates.!6 The townships to which these epithets refer were the 
basis of Egyptian territorial administration, and local rulers, espe- 
cially in the early Middle Kingdom, probably exercised considerable 
individual authority and responsibility.!7 Epithets referring to the 
township are significantly more common during the early Middle 
Kingdom than in the later part of Dynasty 12, The presence of self- 
descriptive epithets referring to the niwe reflects the fact that these 
local leaders derived their wealth from the agricultural potential of 
their region and devoted their careers to its administration. Epithets 
to the township also reflect the function of the tomb as a 
representation of the world in which the de 4.'8 

‘The most common epithet concerned with the township, mry 
niwt.f, “beloved of his township,” appears in tombs from Assiut, 
Deir Rifeh, el Bersheh and Beni Hasan, as well as in texts from the 
anctuary of Heqaib and the Hatnub quarries.!? Its use appears to 
been restricted to the highest ranking local nobility: without 
eloved of his township" is a 
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eased had lived 











hav 
exception, each man described as 
g the title hry-tp %, “great chief 











of his district, as 
” hity-‘, “local ruler,” and 
20 The use of the phrase 


nomarch, beatin; 
well as the titles iry-p"t, “hereditary noble; 
imy-r bmw 








‘overseer of hm-priests, 





15 Faulkner, Dictionary, 125; WB. I 210-212. 

16 Slightly more than one-fourth ofall epithets referring fo townspeople and su 
ondinates specifically meation the nit 

17 Quirke, “Towasmen,” 148 

1 For the tomb as a representation of the world, see Kamrin, “Monument and 
Microcosm. 

19 Hayes has restored the phrase my nlw.fim the text of the Dynasty 11 funerary 
stela of Heneau from tomb 313 in Thebes. See Hayes, “Henenu,” 43 ff. 

20 For these titles, see Ward, Index, nos. 1080 f., 854 ff On the ttle “nomarch.” 
see Franke, “Career of Khnumbotep II" 51 ff 
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mry niwe, like that of most references to the niwt in epithets, is also 
restricted to provincial areas and to the period from just prior to the 
reunification of Egyptin Dynasty 11 through early Dynasty 12. This 
distribution suggests that the epithet originated in a period and region 
in which provincial leaders derived their power from their local 
populations as much as from the central government. 

As noted above, Middle Kingdom texts almost invariably portra 
love as being bestowed by a superior on a subordinate! This gen- 
eral pattern does not hold true, however, in the case of the nomarchs 
and their townships and districts. Love could be directed from a 
dependent toward a superior in these cases, and officials can be said 
to be loved not by only by the township itself, but also by its inhab- 
itants. Khety of Beni Hasan (tomb 17)22 and Djehutyhotep of el 
Bersheh (tomb 2)? are both called mry niwtiw.f, “beloved of his 
townspeople,” and Djefaihapi I of Assiut (tomb 1) is said to be mw 
hnmw niwt-f, “beloved of the citizens of his township.”24 Clearly the 
relationship between communities and their leaders was such 1 
love could be reciprocal. Epithets of this type lend support to J. 
Assmann’s association of “love” in ancient Egypt with social 
solidarity.25 

‘There is further evidence that the township and its inhabitants had 
a special status in the epithets of local leaders, In a few instances, 
officials are said to be “favored” (hsy) by their townships or towns- 
people, as on a statue of the hereditary noble (iry-p't) Ameny from 
Elephantine, dating to the reign of Senwosret 126 This phrase, too, 
has precedents in the period prior to the Dynasty 11 reunification2? 
In virtually all cases hsy, like mry, refers to superiors, gods, es- 
teemed ancestors and elder family members. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the township and its people could take on the role of an 
equal, or even a superior in epithets. This may have been possible in 
part because the township was perceived as a collective body which 
included not only its general population but also its highest officials, 













































21 Simpson, “Amor dei" 493-494, 
Beni Hasan Ml. ph.13. 

23 El Bersheh I 16. 

24 Assiut 1, 28.9, 382. 

25 Assmann, Ma'at, 123, 

26 No. 60: Habachi, Elephantine IV, pls. 143a, 

27 Janssen, Autobiografic |, 88. 
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its local gods, its honored deceased ancestors, and possibly even the 
King. Both love and favor were apparently viewed as a reciprocal 
sentiment between a successful local leader and the population from 
which he derived his authority and prosperity. This reciprocity is 
demonstrated in the loyalistic instructions of the late Middle King- 
dom, which advise the official to provide for his township, asserting 
that “the township of the beloved man is well-established” (grg niwe 
nrnryth,28 

As noted above, the Dynasty 11 graffiti from Hatnub, like inscrip- 
tions from the Heracleopolitan period at Assiut, place especially 
strong emphasis on the authority of the local administrators and their 
provision for their townspeople. Two of the expedition leaders, Nehri 
1 (gr. 20) and Djehutynakht son of Djehutyhotep (gr, 26) claim to be 
s‘nh niwt.f, “one who nourishes his township"—literally “causes his 
township to live.” In the former instance, Nehri is specifically said to 
have done so in a time of drought. Likewise, Djehutynakht V (gr. 17) 
claims have aided his township “when it had nothing,” Thus, the sit- 
uation described in these epithets could refer to a time of actu 
jortage, or could be based on the same sources that influenced 
approximately contemporary literary laments. Just as the latter texts 
portray the king as the ultimate savior in times of famine and disor- 
der, the expedition leaders are, in effect, likening themselves to the 
king. 
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2: Epithets Referring to the Niwt 









































Epithet Translation Text Date 
Thnniwt | Effective forhis | Assivt3 Dyn. 9710 
| township 
Twn niwe spitf | Pillar of his township | DeirRifeh 1 | Sen.1- 
_| and his district 2G ‘Am. 
inyniwtnb | Keeper of every Bersheh 2 ‘Am. IL 
township | Sen, M1 
min niwefn- | Who looks afierhis | Hatwb24 | Men. IV? 
hy township continuously | = 








2k Posener, Enseignement layaliste, 131, § 13.2. Variants substitute the people of 
the township forthe township itself 
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mrrniwef | Wholoveshis BM1010 | Am.IT 
township Hegaib 13___| Sen. I 
maw niwtf — | Beloved of his Hatnub 17 Dyn. 11? 
township Hatnub 20 Dyn. 11? 
es Dyn. 12 
marw/mry | Belovedof his Dyn 10 
nivwtiw.f townspeople Beni Hasan 17 | Dyn. 11? 


MMA 263.217 | Men, II 
| Beni Hasan 14 | Am.1 





DeirRifeh 1 | Sen.1- 

Am. Il 

BM 1010 Am, I 
| | Heqaib 13 
| Bersheh 2 





marw bamw n_| Beloved of the citizens| Assivt 1 
lw. of his township 
nb niwef 





hip | Heqaib 






































‘hk? mry niwe.f | Ruler beloved of his | Beni Hasan 2 
= wnship n. IL 
‘ssyn niwtF | Favored by his, Hatnub in. 10 | Dyn. 10 
| township Hatnob 11 Dyn. 11? 
i r | Hegaib 60 Sen.1___| 
‘bmaw a niwe.£ | Citizen of hi Hatnub 38 Dyn 12 
__| township | 2 | 
s'nh niwt m bi | Who nourished the | Assiut 5 | Dyn. 9/10 
mgt township by the 
madjat-measure__| _ | 
nh niwt.fm ts| Who nourished his | Hatnub 20 Dyn. 11 
| township in drought 
S'nb [niw.t] | Whonourished bis | Hatnub 26 Men. IV? 
smt rds wrw | township, which is 
mi srw aided in its entirety, 
the great ones together 
with the small = 
sm niwt w.fn- | Who aids his township| Hatnub 17 | Dyn. 11? 
wa mS when it has nothing | 
smth (in | Courtier known by his | RIS 14 ‘Am. it 
niwt.f township | 
stm niwtf | Official in his Eafu 10 Dyn. 13 
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2.2. The Spit 
‘The term sp2t designates an administrative district, a creation of the 
central administration, as opposed to the township (niwe), which 
developed spontaneously.29 Spit is frequently translated “nome,"30 
although in some cases the meaning is clearly broader.3! Middle 
Kingdom epithets referring to the sp2t occur less frequently than 
those referring to the niwt. The majority of examples come from the 
tombs of nomarchs at the neighboring sites of Assiut and Deir Rifeh. 





TABLE 3: Epithets Referring to the Spit 
































Epithet Translation | Ter Date 
intsht | Gado ohisdiia | Asia! | Sent 
iwn niwt spit | Pillar of his township | Deir Rifeh 1 | Sen. 1 - 
z ta ict | ‘Am, Il 
imibiymspitt | Venerated by bis Assit Sen.1 
: strict | = 
ssynspif | Favored by his Assiuts Dyn. 10 
{ township | Assit 
he spit Ruler of his district | Heqaib 28 
s‘nh hkr n spit.f | Who nourishes the | Assiut 1 
| hungry of his district | és 
py spit Chief of his district [>= Rifeh 1 








Two epithets from the tomb of Djefaihapi I at Assiut (tomb 1) 
demonstrate that the spit, like the niwt, could occupy a position in 
epithets usually restricted (0 the gods or the king. Hssy n spit.f, 
“favored by his district,” immediately follows mry niwt.f, “beloved 
of his township,” to form a couplet. In this instance, the term sp3t 
may have been used as a literary device, to provide a contrast and 
compliment to the preceding mention of the niwt. The resulting 
epithet parallels closely the phrase hssy n niwt.f, “favored by his 
township,” which occurs in several texts from the First Intermediate 





29 Faulkner, Dictionary, 222: Wb. IV, 97-99; Meeks, Ann. lex, 1,318; Ann. lex 
2,319; Ann. lex. 3, 249; Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 44, 0. 12 

30 Faulkner, Dictionary, 222. 
31 Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 44, n. 12. 
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Period and early Middle Kingdom.32 The epithet imzby n spit. 
“venerated by his district,” also places the district in a position nor- 
mally occupied in the Middle Kingdom by a deity or (less often) the 
king.33 Clearly this epithet represents a case in which imhy cannot 
be assumed to refer to a deceased individual, since Djefaihapi pre- 
sumably earned the reverence of his district while he was alive. It is 
possible that in this case imzby retains its original Old Kingdom 
‘meaning of “supported,” in which case the well-being of the nomarch 
is clearly stated to be dependent on the well being of his district. 4 











3. Epithets Referring 10 “People” 





While epithets of Middle Egyptian nomarchs occasionally refer 
specifically to the population of their districts and townships, epithets 
belonging to a wider variety of officials may also refer to the 
Egyptian people in general, The terms most commonly used for 
‘people” are rmf and rhyt. These terms were not used interchange: 
ably, and their pattern of use suggests differences in the relative 
status of the two groups, the rmf being of higher status. Two cate- 
gories of people mentioned less frequently in epithets are the p‘t, or 
elite, and a class of lower-status free citizens, the ndsw: 











3.1. Rt 





‘The term rms, “people,” was used to refer to people in the general 
sense of “humankind,” acting as the semantic plural of the singular 
835 In many cases it referred specifically to Egyptians, as opposed to 
foreigners.*° In epithets, rmt was used in the same types of phrases 
that referred to the people of the township, as well as to superiors, all 
of whom were considered part of the rmf. The phrase mry mt, 
“beloved of the people,” occurs both on the Dynasty 11 stela of Meru 
from Thebes (Turin 1447)37 and in the Dynasty 12 tomb of Senbi Il 








Janssen, Autobiografe I, 88. 
33 See above, 93 ff 
34.Cf, Assmann, Ma'at, 99. 
, “Townsmen,” 148 
1.100. 
37 Lichtheim, Autobiographies pl. 3 
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‘TABLE 4: Epithets Referring to the Rit 


at Meir (tomb B3).58 From the time of the First Intermediate Period 
on, doing what the people love, along with doing what the gods 
favor, was an essential aspect of doing ma'at39 
ike mry niwtiw, the epithet mry mt suggests that “love” could 
be reciprocated between superiors and subordinates. In this context, 
it should be noted that the rmg, like the nwt, included both the elite 
‘and the commoners of Egypt, as a result of which the reciprocal rela- 
tionship between the elite and the rmt included the officials’ dealing 
with their peers and even superiors, as well as their subordinates, 
Unlike mry niwtiw, mry rmt was not restricted to use by nomarchs, 
and was apparently considered appropriate for use by a wider seg- 
ment of the population, 





Epithet 





ity rh. in emt 





Translation Text 





[Wo is nor knowa by | Hamnub 28 
aise 326 































Pitot of the people | CG 20539 























































[inmy irty re 
‘imy-r mt m- | Overseer of people in | MMA 12.184 
hw biw Jexcess of thousands | 
iims-ib n emi nb | Atentively disposed | Beni Hasan 2 
| toward all people __| 
‘may rt Beloved of the people | Turin 1447 
Meir B3 
afin rmtnb | Breath of all people | Hatnub 24 
thn rmt hst.f | Whose favor the people | Qubbet el 
~_| know Hawa 36 
Win rmt nirwm| Atthe approach of | Hainub 24 
btw hntyw.f — | whose statues the 
people and the gods | 
rejoice > 
syn mnb | Favored by all people | Hamub 38 | Dyn. 12 | 
‘boty rg [Foremost of people [Hamm 114 [Men.tit 











38 Meir VI pL8 
39 Lichtheim, Ma. 
40 Literally 





at, 21-22. 
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‘Esiw amt m bst.f] With whose favor ‘Assiut 1 Sen.T 
people are conversant 
ddw r.frmt ir.f | Regarding whom BM 561 Sen. 1 


3 & mh mitiw.f | people say, “Would that 
the land were filled 
with the likes of him, 




















3.2. Rhyt 
Epithets mention the rbyt approximately as often as they refer to the 
mt, While mmf designated people of a variety of social stations, rhyt 
refers specifically to the common people, the members of the lower 
strata of society which made up the vast majority of the Egyptian 
population.4! According to A. H. Gardiner, the rhyt were associated 
by the Egyptians with the segment of the population which, in the 
days shortly after the creation of the world, displayed “rebellion and 
subsequent submission” at the hands of the sun god, Re.4? This 
submission placed them in a position of inherent subordination, and 
subject to the control of both the king and the elite.43 
The officials who commissioned inscriptions typically portray 
themselves as separate from, and socially superior to, the rbyt, 
also as supportive of their needs. Thus, the rhyt are mentioned in the 
same formulae that refer to the hungry and to widows, as in the 
phrase s‘nb rhyt, “one who nourishes the rbyt.™4 The most common 
‘official at the forefront 
ership 























epithet relating to the rhyt, is sr m-hit rhyt, 
of the commoners,” a phrase that expresses the official's le 
over his subordinates, which is found most often in inscriptions 
commissioned by local leaders. As A. H. Gardiner noted, another 











fairly common epithet, mdw rbyt, “staff of the commoners,” was 
probably intended to indicate support for and leadership of the 
poor.45 This phrase was common in the Old Kingdom, where it oc- 
curred alongside titles and epithets referring to the official's high 
administrative rank, It closely parallels the phrase “staff of old ag 





41 Gardiner, AEO 1, 100 ff; Meeks, Ann. lex. 3 (1979), p. 173; O'Connor, City 
‘and Cosmos in Ancient Egypt. am grateful to Prof. O'Connor for sharing his un 
pblished manuscript with me. 

42 Gardiner, AEO 1, 108. 

43.0'Connor, City and Cosmas. 

44.06 20539, 

45 Gardiner, AEO 1, 107, 
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which occurs in the Instructions of Ptahhotep. The distinction be- 
tween the rmy and the rhyt is demonstrated by a pair of epithets from 
the Abydene stela of the vizier Mentuhotep (CG 20539). Here, 
Mentuhotep is described as imy inty rmt, imy irty n rhyt, “pilot of the 
people, and pilot of the commoners.” By repeating phrases that are 
virtually identical (with the exception of the term for “people”), the 
writer has deliberately distinguished between the two categories of 


people in order to stress the widespread nature of Mentuhotep's in- 
fluence. The Dynasty 11 inscription of the vizier Amenemhat from 
Wadi Hammamat (Hammamat 113) contrasts the rhyt with the p't, or 
elite, saying that Amenemhat is the * p't rhyt, the “arm of the elite 
and the common people,” emphasizing his widespread authority.46 









‘TABLE 5: Epithets Referring to the Rhyt 























Epithet Translation Text Date 
[limy iy n rhyt_| Pitot of the commoners | CG20539 | Sen.1 
“pttrbyt ‘Arm of the elite and the | Hamm. 11 Men, IV 
maw ryt Staff of the commoners | Assiut 1 Sen.1 
}cG20839 | Sen.1 
LouvreC2 | Sen. 
Lahun th, pl.29| Sen. | 
Al | pene | 
Sab rbyt Who nourishesthe | CG20539 ‘| Sen.1 
| commoners ___} _ 
srm-bitrhyt | Official before the | Bersheh 1 ‘Am. 
commoners Sen.1 
J Assiut 1 Sen.1 
| Assiut 2 Dyn. 12 
| €G20546 | Am.I- 
| Sen. IIL 
| Hegait 12 Sen. Il 











| w. et Hugi 149 | Am. III 


46 Hammamat 113, 
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3.3. Pt 

The term p't, which refers to the Egyptian clite exclusively, v 
rarely appears in epithets.47 It usually occurs as part of a couple 
comparing the treatment of the p‘t with that of another segment of 
the population, such as the rhyt. A. H. Gardiner defined the p‘t as 
“the autochthonous inhabitants of Egypt from the time when earth 
was first separated from sky and when Geb became the earliest 
terrestrial ruler," following which D, O'Connor associates the elite 
with the population of Egypt during a cosmological “Golden Age,” a 
belief which justified to them their position in maintaining order on 
behalf of the king.” 

As noted in the preceding section, the late Dynasty 11 vizier 
Amenemhat was described as *p‘t rhyt, the “arm of the elite and the 
commoners."59 This epithet indicates the wide scope of the vizier's 
authority, which includes both the highest and lowest ranks of 
Egyptian society. A second reference to the p't, in an epithet of an- 
other vizier, lymeru of Dynasty 13, is considerably more enigmatic 
in meaning. Ona statue from Karnak, Iymeru is described as mh-ib 1 
Mt m sth p't m sidt ibw nw skrw nbw, “confidante of Ma'at in 
restraining the clite and enfeebling the hearts of all rebels."5! It is 
peculiar to find the p‘tmentioned in the context of being restrained, a 
position normally occupied by enemies, although, in spite of the 
apparently negative implications, they remain differentiated from the 
rebels, who are enfeebled to a greater degree. D. O'Connor notes 
that, although the p't were considered to be of higher status than the 
rhyt, they were nevertheless considered to have fallen with the rest of 
humankind,5? lymeru’s epithet may also have historical implications 
for Dynasty 13, a period in which the centralized administration was 
beginning to collapse.* As the vizier, lymeru was part of the central 
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government and could potentially have been responsible for re- 
straining Egypt's own nobles. 




























3.4. Nds 


In the Middle Kingdom, nds, a term literally meaning “small man," 
apparently designated a class of commoners or free citizens, the 
social standing of which is not fully understood.*# Although it can 
refer to the poor, it also refers, as R. Parkinson notes, to people with 
titles and considerable wealth, including the prophet Neferty.55 The 
concept of nds as economic independence, according to A. Loprieno, 
‘emerges during the transition from the Old to the Middle Kingdom.56 
During the Heracleopolitan Period, nds ikr ir m bpS.f, “excellent 
ed with his arm,” is a common epithet at Naga ed 
Dér.5? The Instructions of Ptahhotep indicate that a nds could rise in 
status as well: maxim 10 advises the reader to “serve a well-to-do 
man (s ir)... he was once a common man (nds).” Middle Kingdom 
officials do not identify themselves as ndsw, but rather use the term 
to designate a class of relatively poor but favorable portrayed figures 
in need of support. On his Abydene stela (BM 581), Inyotef son of 
Senet calls himself “a friend of the common man” (hams n ndsw) 
and “one who is generous toward the common man” (3w-drt n ndsw), 
Djehutynakhtankh of the Hare nome (Hatnub gr. 12) claims to have 
recruited soldiers designated as ndsw, calling himself fs n ndsw m st 
nb, “recruiter of warriors in every situation. 





commoner who 














4, Providing for Subordinates and the Poor 


Epithets referring to provision for subordinates and the poor may be 
classified in two broad categories: 1) epithets describing the ability 
and willingness of the official to provide for his township, family, 
and others in a general way, and 2) epithets referring to the care of 
those in particular need, such as the poor, the sick, the widow, and 
the orphan. To Middle Kingdom Egyptians, generosity was more 









54 See Parkinson, “Individual and society.” 142: Loprieno, “Loyalist Instruc 
tions,” 409. 
$$ Parkinson, “Individual and society," 142 
eno, “Loyalty,” $45. 
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than simply an act of kindness ~ it was an integral part of the local 
leaders’ role in maintaining ma’at.5* The didactic literature advises 
its readers to deal magnanimously with both their peers and their 
subordinates, indicating that generosity was a fundamental part of the 
Egyptian social ethic.®® The Instructions of Ptahhotep, instruction 
34, cautions that a person left lacking may become a potential source 
of rebellion. “Autobiographical” narratives stress that the officials 
gave bread, beer and clothing to those in need. These attributes were 
especially relevant to local hereditary leaders, who had the 
responsibility of controlling and redistributing commodities to their 
townspeople, especially in the event of a shortage. As J. Bi 
notes, the majority of people derived their livelihood from the land, 
and in the event of a severe flood or drought, the state or the local 
leader would have to provide for those left hungry.°! Inscriptions 
from the First Intermediate Period and Middle Kingdom frequently 
boast not only of the official’s ability to avoid shortages, but also his 
actions to ease the suffering of his townspeople when such crises did 
occur. These issues do not appear often in epithets (which tend to 
avoid negative themes), and the examples that do occur are largely 
limited to Dynasty 11 and early Dynasty 12. Baines suggests that 
unpleasant circumstances such as poverty were not considered 
appropriate for presentation on monuments,°? although since “auto- 
biographical” narratives on monuments do refer to such topics, 
another explanation for their absence in epithets should perhaps be 
sought 

thets relating to generosity may refer specifically to the general 
maintenance of subordinates, such as townspeople and military 
troops. Officials also claim to be “gracious” (im#) to members of 
their own households.© Like epithets referring to the peers and 
office of the monument owners, those describing their generosity are 
particularly common from Dynasty 11 through the reign of Sen- 
wosret I. During this time, the texts seem to place special emphasis 
on the individual himself, his administrative role, and, by association, 
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his role in the maintenance of ma’ar. In stating that they have 
provided for their townspeople, local leaders claim to have to have 
furnished food and clothing to their dependents, to have aided (sm) 
them in times of need, and to have “nourished” their townspeople. In 
the last case, the verb is s‘nb.© The use of this epithet during the 
First Intermediate Period with reference to avoiding a threat of 
starvation implies that the local population relied upon the elite for 
its very sustenance.65 In many cases, epithets referring to the 
provision of food or clothing specify the beneficiaries of this gen- 
erosity, either the local subjects or the military or administrative 
subordinates of the inscription owner, For example, the nomarch 
Djefaihapi 1 of Assiut (tomb 1) is described as s‘nb kr n spit.f, "one 
who nourishes the hungry of his district.” The Abydene stela of the 
contemporary vizier Mentuhotep (CG 20539) calls him s‘nb rbyt 
“one who nourishes the common people.” The more general desig- 
nation of “people” reflects Mentuhotep’s role in the central admin- 
istration, rather than in a specific provincial district. In his inscription 
from the Nubian military site of Girgawi (RILN 73), Inyotefiger is 
said to be dd hbsw m-hry-ib dmw.f, “one who distributes clothing 
among his troops.” These relatively specific examples demonstrate 
the relationship between an offi 
responsibility for specific elements of the population. These 
elements of the population are the ones by whom the officials are in 
turn said to be loved. Thus, these phrases serve to emphasize and 
justify the authority of the monument owner by demonstrating his 
worthiness to receive the support of his subordinates. 

In addition to providing for the general population under their 
administrative of religious authority, the Egyptian elite were respon- 
sible (of at least wished to portray themselves as so) for the care of 
those members of their communities who were prevented by unusual 
circumstances from caring for themselves.” These people included 
widows and orphans (nmhw); the physically il; and those who, for 
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64 See Janssen, Autobiografie 1.96. 
65 For a discussion, see Janssen, Autobiog afi I, 135. 
{66 Siut and Der Rifeh, pl 4 
67 For a discussion of affliction in Egyptian religion and biography, see Baines, 

“Practical Religion,” 83 ff; Baines, "Society, Morality and Religious Practice," 123, 
ff, especially 134-137. For a comparative study of Egyptian and other literature re 

arding the poor, see Fensham, “Widow, Orphan, and the Poor,” 129-139. 
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unspecified reasons, suffered from particularly severe economic 
hardship, While such epithets are not common, several examples do 
occur in the early Middle Kingdom. 


TABLE 6: Epithets referring to provision for the local population 

















Epithet Translation Text Date 
iwdt | Generous [pM 581 | Sent 
tw drt nndsw | Generous to the BM S81 Sen. 


common man 





imit spit. 


Gracious to his district_| Assiut 1 


















































itn amb Father to the orphan | MMA 12.184 
Kestner 2027_| Am. 
itn brd Father the child | Hatnub 12 | Dyn. 10/117 
‘prnibefnn | Who provides forhis | Hatnub 12 | Dyn. 10/117] 
hws family so that they do 
not suffer es 
wimir ‘Who supports the Hatnub20 | Dyn. 11? 
| wsb-ib merous Leiden V6 | Am It 
bnr imitn iwty| Sweet of graciousness | BM 581 Sen.1 
af to the one who has 
= ng te 
prt snbt nt iw | Healthy remedy for the | Hatnub20 | Dyn. 11 ? 
ind who comes sick eS ae 
Honest to the widow — | Assiut3___| Dyn. 10 
‘Open-handed to [ Assiut 3 Dyn. 10 
everyone | | 
i miiwrind | Wholooksafer the | MMA 12.184 | Sen.1 
E Micted 
mnt hw o ors calves — Loewe Cl | Am ESeal 
hin iw Who rescues the ©G 20539 | Sen. 
| boatless JEAS\, pl 14 | Am.1 
nih mirm-* | Who rescues the Dyn.11? 





wsr 























| Hanub 16 
wretched man from the | 


powerful 
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Hatnub 20 

















































































as Hatnub 2468 _| Men. IV? 
Who protects the CG 20539 | Sen.1 
sick/wreiched JEAS\, pl.14 | Am. II. 
hin bint Husband for the widow | Bersheh 1 T 
_| Kester 2927_| An 
hhbsw niwhiw| Clothing fortheone | Hatnub20 | Dyn. 11? 
___| who comes naked 
‘nb niwem | Whonourished his | Assiut S Dyn. 107 
bim'gt —_| township by the madjar 
measure 
s‘nh niwtf | Whonourisheshis | Hatmub26 | Men. IV? 
township 2 ae 
sinh niwifm | Who nourisbedhis | Hatnub20 | Dyn. 11? 
fs township in drought _| 
s‘nb byt | Whonourishes the | CG20539 | Sen. 
commoners 
ab hkrn | Whonourishes the | Assiot | Sen.1 
| spief hungry of his district ao 
s‘ab birwts | Who nourishes its Hatnob 17 | Dyn 11? 
widows 
Who aids multitudes | Bersheh $ 















































































[sm nwt. | Wh ais his township | Hatnub 17 —[ Dyn. 11? 
smn hirwt | Who aids widows | MMA 12.184 | Sen. 1 
mst Who aidsit e-his | Hatmub 20 | Dyn. 117 

lena 

[andi Emawt —| Wao cases misforuas Am 
she st mtd Who satisfies it with Men. It 

iy bread 
snpefaiw |W Dyn 1? 
sng the one who comes 

frigened 
dnb Who raised the young | Hatnab 26 | Men. IV? 

| Bersheh 1 Am. 1- S¢ 

id hed Who aised the citd | Men. 1 
Sdbrdrph.f | Who raised the child | Sen. [-Am. II 
wr | uni it reached maturity] 








68 ~ Eft" restored. 
(© “Hi "restored 
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‘tn hkrwhnkt | Bread forthe hungry, | Hatnub 16 | Dyn. 11? 
ntiwibw | beer for the one who 
artives thirsty 
Bm-hrnsprty | indulgent toward he | Assiut 3 Dyn. 91107 
petitioner 
dmindmn | SweetabodeTorhis | Hatnub 12 | Dyn. 10/117 
whytt family i 
ddd hsw Who gives clothing | Louvre C167 
dd hbsw m-m | Who gives clothing | RILN 73 
| gimw.f | among his troops 
ddd btm nbnw | Who gives things to | BM 1164 
children | 
‘dd brn nty | Who gives property wo | MMA 12.184 
saw those in poverty _ i 
[aa Kw [Who gives food | CG 20539 | Sen.1 








5. Conclusions 


Self-descriptive phrases referring directly to subordinates and depen 
dents are significantly less common than those referring to superiors 
or to peers. In addition to direct references to the people and the 
townspeople, epithets also refer to aspects of dealing with sub- 
ordinates, in particular to generosity and provision for the needy. The 
township (niw0) and district (sp), and to some degree the people of 
Egypt (rmf), seem to have held a special status in epithets. They 
‘occasionally appear in formulae that typically refer to the king or the 
gods, including phrases introduced by forms of the verbs mri, hsi, 
and im2h(y). The niwt, spit, and rmt may have been included in such 
phrases because elite officials themselves were a part of all three 
groups, enabling them to interact in a reciprocal fashion. In addition, 
the welfare of the elite derived directly from their townspeople, and 
the didactic literature indicates an awareness of this dependency. The 
common people (rhyt) do not appear in the same formulae, but tend 
rather to be mentioned in epithets demonstrating more clearly their 
dependence and subordination. 

The distribution and placement of epithets referring to the town- 
ship and district, as well as to the people as a whole, reflects the 
intended audience for the inscription. In tombs, these epithets are 
often positioned on the facade, the most public area of the tomb, and 
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in other cases they appear within the outer, more accessible chamber. 
They are never found in the shrine, where references are limited to 
the deceased himself, his family, and the gods. Epithets from expe- 
dition texts virtually never refer to these topics, except at Hatnub, 
where local rulers led expeditions within their own district, and left 
inscriptions and graffiti intended to be seen by their peers. 





CHAPTER S 





CONCLUSIONS 
1, Structure and Meaning of Non-Royal Epithets 


In most Middle Kingdom non-royal inscriptions, particularly the 
“ideal autobiographies,” a small group of formulaic epithets form the 
essence of the self-description. These epithets may be classified in 
two very general categories: (1) those involving the individual's po- 
tential acceptance into the afterlife and (2) those asserting the proper 
standing of the individual relative to the gods, the king, and his 
townspeople. Epithets in the first category, which are far more 
common and formulaic than those in the second, are generally asso- 
ciated with the offering formula, and often follow immediately after 
the titulary of the official. This position is presumably dictated by the 
connection of the offering formula to mortuary cult and belief." 
Epithets in the second class typically occur in the self-presentation. 
Although a number of phrases in this category refer to the peers and 
subordinates of an official, the most common expressions relate the 
inscription owner to his perceived superiors, in particular the local 
gods and the king 

Among the most common groups of epithets related to the afterlife 
‘and the offering formula are phrases including a form of imp. The 
owner of the text may be called a im?}(w/y), “venerated one,” a term 
implying that he or she will receive an honored place in the afterlife. 
Nb imih, “possessor of a venerated state,” is approximately synony- 
‘mous with im2h(w/y), as a result of which the two epithets virtually 
never appear side by side in the same text, The im?h(y) br Deity 
formula invokes gods or goddesses, often—though not always— 
connected to the mortuary cult, by whom the official is said to be 
venerated. Occasional references to an individual being venerated by 
living people, in which case the preposition br may sometimes be 
replaced by n, may hearken back to the Old Kingdom meaning of 
im2h(y) as “well-provided.” The nomarch Djefaihapi I of Assiut, for 























1 For a study of the offering formula and its relationship to aterlfe-related epi 
thets, see Barta, Opferformel 
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example, is called im3b(y) n sp?t. hr nh, 
forever.”2 
The very common epithet m?*-brw, literally “true of voice,” indi- 
ates that an individual either has received, or has the potential of 
receiving, a favorable verdict at the time of divine judgment, When 
followed by the preposition brand the name of a god or goddess, this 
epithet specifies the deity before whom the divine judgment and 
subsequent provision for the afterlife will take place. While both 
re intimately linked to afterlife beliefs, their 
use should not be taken as evidence that the inscription owner was 
necessarily dead at the time the text was inscribed, but simply that he 
or she had the expectation of being deemed worthy of a favorable 
status in the afterlife 
‘The most common epithets referring to interaction with superiors 
unrelated to the mortuary cult include phrases introduced by forms of 
the verbs mri and Asi, “favor.” These formulae assert that the 
official is receiving the support and beneficence of the god or person 
(usually the king) who establishes and maintains the official's posi- 
tion, in both a literal and a ritual sense, When a god is mentioned in 
this context, it is almost without exception a local god or goddess, 
and almost never a funerary deity.* Therefore, these epithets should 
be understood as essentially non-funerary in character. It is possible 
that they were intended to link the monuments on which they were 
inscribed, along with the rituals that were presumably conducted 
there, with a local cult. In this way, the prayers and offerings dedi- 
cated to the local deity or king could be shared by the official whose 
inscription was nearby, by virtue of the “love” and “favor” of the 
deity. Meanwhile, both male and female family members and others 
who were depicted and named alongside the official on his 
monument claim to have been loved or favored by the monument's 
‘owner. Thus, they could in turn receive the benefit of the local cult 
through the patronage of the official, who stood as the intermediary 
between them and their royal and divine benefactors. 


‘venerated by his district 























2 Griffith, Siut and Der Rifeh, ph 4 

3 See Anthes, "Mra." and discussion in Chapter 3 above, 91 ff. 

4 It is noteworthy that Middle Kingdom kings are called “beloved of” funerary 
deities, but non-royal people are not. See Simpson, “Amor dei" 494 ff. 

5 For the role of the official as intermediary in religious practices, ef. Baines, 
“Practical Religion,” 91 
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A local leader such as a nomarch (hry-tp ‘) could also be said to 
be loved or favored by his township (niw?), his district (sp), or the 
people of Egypt (rmf). Epithets asserting the love of the townspeople 
or people in general constitute a notable exception to the usual 
pattern in which love is typically bestowed by superiors on sub- 
ordinates.® In these the epithets might refer to those who 
actually participated in the memorial cult of the official. It should be 
remembered that the elite peers of the inscription’s owner, and even 
his superiors, were considered members of this community. As a 
collective unit, the township, district, or general population may 
therefore have been accorded a special, elevated status. Local of- 
ficials interacted with people in all three categories, relying on them 
for support in life and after death. It is noteworthy that the common 
people, the rhyt, are never mentioned in any of these phrases, but 
only as the recipient of the officials’ goodwill. 

In addition to portraying the officials as the recipients of other 
people's benevolence, epithets may claim that these officials have 
played an active role in earning divine or royal favor. While such 
epithets may take a number of forms, the most common are varia- 
tions on the formula drr hsst X, “one who does what X favors.” The 
subject of the nominalized relative form hsst could be a god, the king 
(nswtor nb Bwy) or “his lord” (nb.f), a term most often referring to 
the king but in some cases pethaps to another superior, and possibly 
even a god.” Usually only the suffix pronoun f was used, enabling 
the inscription owner to relate his actions to the highest possible 
authority, be it a god, the king, orin some cases a non-royal superior, 
In the case of women, who typically did not commission their own 
memorials, the pronoun f usually refers to the owner of the monu- 
‘ment, most often the woman's husband, but sometimes another male 
relative, through whose beneficence the woman receives royal and 
divine favor. In addition to the variations of the irr Asst formula, an 
official might be said to “propitiate” (shtp) a god, presumably 
through the performance of cult ritual, or to “please the heart” (htp- 
1b) of the king. Through the successful execution of official duties, 
he could also become “one who fills the heart” (mh-ib) of the king, 
thereby becoming a trusted confidante. To express obedience in a 


























6 AAs demonstrated in Simpson, “Amoe dei," 493 f. 
1 See above, 141 ff 
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more general sense, an Egyptian official could claim to have 
“followed the path” (mdd min or mdd w3t) of “the one who estab- 
lished him” (smnb sw), a type of epithet particularly common in 
expedition inscriptions. Of the epithets expressing obedient behavior, 
only those introduced by irr hsst.f are also used to describe family 
members or other subsidiary figures on monuments, and, as with the 
phrases mry.f and hsy.f, the suffix pronoun in these cases refers to 
the owner of the monument. It is noteworthy that epithets mentioning 
deities are more likely to place the official in a passive role, while 
those referring to other humans may portray him in an active role. 

Epithets referring to peers and subordinates are less formulaic than 
those referring to the king or gods, displaying considerable variation, 
although certain formulae occur with some regularity, Officials indi- 
cated the importance of their status among their peers by saying that 
their coming was awaited (822 iwt.) by their fellow administrators, or 
that the “great ones approach him bowing down” (iw n.f ww m 
ksw). Many more epithets referring to interaction with peers and 
colleagues, including phrases that do not adhere to the more common 
formulae, are discussed at length in Chapter 4. 

‘The temporal aspect implied by the participles and relative forms 
around which all of these “core” epithets are built is significant in 
itself, Where they are derived from a mutable verb, such as mri, hl, 
or iri, the form is typically imperfective, The use of the imperfective 
form is a deliberate means of demonstrating that the action referred 
to is continuous, and presumably that it will continue after death. 
The official does not claim to receive the favor of his or her superiors 
only on one particular occasion or due to one specific action, but 
rather expects it to continue perpetually. The forms of the participles 
in epithets referring to peers differ from those referring to superiors 
in two ways. First, they are more often than not in the active voi 
indicating that the inscription owner plays an active role, Second, 
while the time aspect is not entirely consistent, the perfective rather 
than imperfective form often appears, suggesting that the epithets 
might in some cases refer to specific episodes in the life of the indi- 
vidual, rather than ongoing and eternal characteristics. 




























































8 See Gardiner, Grammar, 281-282; Satzinger, “Tense and Aspect," 297-314 
Satzinger, “Tense System,” 375-383, 
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A large class of royal epithets emphasizes the role of the king and 
his office in maintaining divine order. These phrases portray the king 
metaphorically as a judge, priest, warrior, protector, provider, and 
even creator.? While non-royal officials may speak in much more 
modest terms, highly placed administrators such as viziers and no- 
marchs occasionally claim many of the same or similar attributes. 
The explanation for this similarity is the parallel function of these 
categories of royal and non-royal epithets, namely to commemorate 
the life and actions of the individual, to legitimize his authority, and 
to justify the perpetuation of his cult. The difference is merely one of 
magnitude, Royal epithets demonstrate the power of the king over 
the entire civilized (i.e., Egyptianized) world, while non-royal 
epithets demonstrate the success of the official only within his own 
limited social and administrative sphere. 








2, Epithets and Literature 


In both form and function, epithets serve as a transition between the 
basic identification of an individual by means of his name and titu- 
lary and the full narrative self description of the developed 
“autobiography.” 10 The simplest inscriptions use only those epithets 
fundamentally linked to the offering formula, such as im’h(y) and 
mi*-brw. Frequently, the scribes expanded the text to include the 
basic society-related epithets mry and hsy. Longer lists of epithets 
relating to the career and conduct of the official, or to his relationship 
with peers and subordinates, are significantly less common and tend 
to be concentrated in the first half of the Middle Kingdom at most 
sites 

‘The role of epithets within private “autobiography” is analogous 
to that of the king’s epithets in royal monumental inscriptions,!! 
They typically occur immediately after the name and titulary and 
precede the verbal narrative of the official's career and the circum- 
stances surrounding the consecration of the monument. The 








9 Barta, “Kenigshezeichnung.” col. 477-480. 
10 For the geare of “autobiography,” see Gnirs, “Sgyptische Avlobiographie:” 
Licbtheim, Autobiographies. Gris provides an excellent summary of the nature and 
development of the genre, while Lichtheim focuses on the Old and Middle King. 
ddoms, providing translations and commentary 
W See Eyre, “Semna stele,” 157 ff 
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epithets—which are composed of nouns, adjectives, and relative 
clauses—do not take the form of full sentences, and like the epithets 
clustered in the introductory portions of royal monuments, may be 
symmetrically grouped. Non-royal epithets, like their royal counter- 
Parts, serve to prepare readers for the narrative to follow by per- 
suading them of the worthiness of both the official himself and of his 
office. Epithets primarily relate to ideal character traits, while 
specific events in the life of the official are confined to the narrative 
portion of the text. The subject matter and themes of these two 
portions of the “autobiography” may, of course, overlap consider- 
ably, particularly with regard to the official's career and his 
interaction with his peers and townspeople. The Middle Kingdom 
saw the appearance of a type of biography, classified by A. C 
the “encomiastic autobiography,”!? composed almost entirely of 
epithets arranged in a series of participial statements, This genre 
enjoyed popularity especially in the early Middle Kingdom, reap- 
pearing occasionally through the early New Kingdom, and is the 
primary vehicle for unique and innovative epithets relating to the 
individual official, his character, and his personal authority, subjects 
otherwise treated more often in the career narrative 

The literary genre most closely associated thematically with the 
subject matter of epithets is didactic literature—texts that provide 
advice regarding ideals of behavior and character. In particular, cer- 
tain of the longer self-presentations, especially those from Abydene 
stelae of the reign of Senwosret I, closely resemble the /nstructions 
of Ptahhotep.'> For example, one of the stelae of Inyotef son of 
Senet (BM 581) is arranged in a series of participial statements 
listing ideal character traits either closely modeled on the Instruc- 
tions or drawn from the same body of wisdom. Texts such as this one 
suggest that their composers were attempting to create works of 
literary merit, as well as inscriptions that served the religious needs 
of their owners. It is unlikely that these compositions are truly 
“autobiographical,” as Lichtheim asserts,!* because their descrip- 
tions are highly stylized and idealized in nature, However, the 
relatively large number of unique phrases does suggest that the 


















































12 Goins, “sgyptische Avtobiographic, 
1D For transcription and commentary, see Za, Prah-hetep. For the relationship 
to epithets, see also Eyre, “Semra stelae,” 1 


14 Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 2: “Didactic liverata 
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inscriptions’ composers occasionally attempted to include specific 
attributes that might reflect the actual duties or characteristics of their 
‘owners. Both the stylistic superiority of these inscriptions and their 
close relationship to early Middle Kingdom literary works suggest 
that the men who commissioned and composed them were members 
of the fairly small circle of “literati” associated with the royal court 
and responsible at least in part for the masterpieces of Middle 
Kingdom literature.!5 

Certain inscriptions left by viziers of the early Middle Kingdom, 
notably the Abydene stela of the vizier Mentuhotep, who served 
under Senwosret I, display similarities to the New Kingdom Duties 
of the Vizier, as Chapter 4 has demonstrated.! The parallels are 
close enough to suggest a common source for the two types of texts, 
presumably a written or unwritten code of the vizier's responsibili 
ties, Such codes may have existed for other offices as well, although 
clear examples in epithets are not readily apparent. 
























3, Setting and Function of Non-Royal Epithets 





The subject matter, themes, and motifs of non-royal epithets were 
directly influenced both by the function and setting of the inscrip- 
tions in which they appear and by their intended audience. This 
‘audience might be an actual one, composed of the surviving peers 
and family of a tomb owner,!7 fellow literate officials visiting a 
Sanctuary, members of later expeditions to the site of a mining or 
military project, or even the king. Conversely, the text might be 
med at a supernatural or symbolic audience, such as the mortuary 
deities who oversaw the judgment of the dead, fellow deceased spir- 
its, or the local god in or near whose sanctuary the text was set up. 

















3.1. Tombs 
In tombs, epithets mentioning the gods are particularly numerous. 
Since the owners of most reasonably well-preserved tombs were 
local provincial rulers, tomb inscriptions also display a relatively 





15 Cf. discussion in Eyre, “Semma stelae.” 163-165, 

16 See Simpson, "Mentubotep:" van den Born, Duties 

17 For the role of the survivors inthe mortuary cult, see Lloyd, “Psychology and 
Society,” 117-133, 
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strong emphasis on the township (n/w#) and its inhabitants, as well as 
on the personal authority and responsibility of the tomb-owner. Thus, 
epithets from tombs stress equally the tomb-owner’s place in the 
World of the living and his place in the afterlife. 

Within the tomb, certain types of epithets tend to be concentrated 
in specific areas and with particular scenes, an arrangement reflect- 
ing functional divisions within the tomb. Epithets referring to 
prosperity and generosity are usually found either on the facade or in 
the outer chapel, areas that might have been accessible to visitors, 
such as surviving relatives and the mortuary priests who maintained 
the funerary cult.!8 The same distribution applies to epithets men- 
tioning administrative duties, the township, and references to the 
tomb owner's authority and personal power, all of which are 
particularly prominent on the facades of tombs, presumably for the 
same reason, References to gods appear throughout tombs. While 
texts from false doors and offering scenes tend to name funerary 
gods in particular, these gods are also named in other areas. Epithets 
introduced by forms of mri and hsi are generally found in the 
entrance or the outer chapel, areas of the tomb intended to represent 
the tomb-owner functioning in world of the living.! This arrange- 
ment corresponds to the choice of deities named in these epithets as 
well, which tend to be local rather than mortuary gods. It is also in 
these outer areas of the tomb and in the my and hsy formulae that 
epithets are most likely to refer to the king. The common honorific 
references m3hrw, im?h(y/w), and nb imp are distributed in all 
areas of the tomb. To summarize, the distribution of epithets in tor 
inscriptions reflects the division between life on earth (in which one 
communicates with the gods, the king and the townspeople) and the 
afterlife (in which one communicates primarily with the gods), 
Epithets relating to the former are found in those areas of the tomb 
that represent the world of the living, while those referring to the 
latter are found in the innermost and thus most sacred areas, The 
combination of the two foci within the tomb forms a unity reflecting 
the total Egyptian cosmos, including both the actual world in which 
the Egyptians lived and the perceived world of the afterlife. 
































18 See Baines, “Society, Morality, and Religious Practice,” 140. 
19 For the symbolism of the various parts ofthe tomb, see Kamtin, “Monument 
and Microcosm:" Leprohoa, “Mythologie 
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3.2. Sanctuaries 

Texts from stelae and other monuments placed in or adjacent to sane- 
tuaries were apparently intended to be read aloud by priests and other 
scribal-class visitors, as is indicated by the appeals to the living, 
some of which specifically distinguish between those people who 
were to read the inscriptions and those who would hear them. At 
Abydos, physical evidence of visitors actually maintaining cults at 
the Middle Kingdom private offering chapels is provided archaeolog- 
ically by the abundance of broken pottery, evidently the remains of 
offerings.2! It is perhaps because of their intended visibility that 
these stelae include a relatively large number of epithets referring to 
the owners’ peers, their administrative duties, and their personal 
virtue. Since the people who were most likely to see the texts were 
members of the literate class, such epithets might be expected to 
appeal to them in particular.2? This emphasis is particularly promi- 
nent in stelae from the reign of Senwosret I, a time when the 
sanctuaries at both Abydos and Elephantine had been newly 
renovated.?3 The length and content of the texts suggests that at this 
time highly ranked officials were particularly interested not only in 
dedicating memorials, but in creating eloquent literary testimonials, 
portraying themselves in an exemplary fashion to their colleagues 
‘who might visit the site. 

Stelae from sanctuaries were not intended merely to advertise the 
ethical superiority of their owners, however. By attracting visitors to 
perform cult rituals, they enabled the monument to fulfill its role in 
perpetuating the kas of those by whom it was commissioned, In some 
cases, particularly toward the end of the Middle Kingdom, small 
stelae were placed in locations where they would probably never 
have been scen, suggesting that the texts on the stelae could sym- 
bolically fulfill this role even in the absence of actual offerings. The 
inscription of one's name, along with a funerary prayer and a few 



































20 See, for example, the stele of Menteweser (MMA 12.184) and Inyotef son of 
Senet (BM 562). For the most complete study of these appeals, sce Sainte Faire 
Garnot, Appel aux vivants 

21 6'Connor, “Cenotaph,” 170. 

22 The fact thatthe stelae certain officals, such as Sehetepibra (CG 20538) ac 

20539) indicates that the stelae 





tually copied portions of much earlier stelae (Ci 
Were, indeed, read long after they were dedicated 

23 For the founding of the Heqaib sanctuary, see Franke, Heiligtum des Hegaib, 
1.26, 
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essential epithets (such as imzh(y) and m3*-brw), was perhaps 
considered sufficient even if no living person were to see it. In the 
minds of the Egyptians, these texts could serve to ritually maintain 
their owners’ presence in the god’s sanctuary for perpetuity, thereby 
connecting them to the temple cult. When an individual could not 
provide a large and elaborate monument, the presence of certain 
critical epithets was probably considered essential for the stela to be 
effective. 

The gods are mentioned much less frequently in the sanctuaries at 
Abydos and Serabit el Khidim than they are in tombs. At Abydos, 
both the im3h(y) br Deity formula and the mry Deity are very un- 
common. Very few examples of im?b(y) br Deity come from stelae 
that W. K. Simpson has assigned to “cenotaphs,"25 suggesting that 
this formula may have been used particularly on stelae from a 
cemetery context. This possibility is supported by the frequent use of 
this epithet in tombs, especially on false doors and in the shrine 
areas. There are no examples of im?h(y) br Deity from Serabit el 
Khidim 

The situation is clearly different at Elephantine, where both mry 
Deity and imib(y) br Deity are relatively common, invoking a variety 
of local gods, as well as the deified Heqaib.26 Another unusual 
feature at Elephantine is that, while elsewhere funerary gods are 
more often named in the imih(y) br Deity formula, those mentioned 
at Elephantine are exclusively local deities. Several factors may have 
contributed to this situation. First, the emphasis on local gods may 
reflect Elephantine’s primarily local audience. Second, while many 
of the stelae at both Abydos and Serabit el Khadim were set up 
‘outside the actual sanctwary,2” those from the Heqaib sanctuary on 
Elephantine were actually set up within the sanctuary, and may as a 
result be aimed at a more strictly divine audience. A large number of 
the epithets come from statue bases, a particularly frequent lo 
for the imib(y) br Deity formula. In addition, it is possible that the 
tombs under construction at Qubbet el Hawa influenced the choice of 
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24 See Bourriau, “Pattems of Change," 15; Leprobon, “Personnel.” 36 
25 Examples occur on the stela of Djebaues (Berlin 1192), ANOC 31.2; the stela 

of Kheperkara, soa of Tjaw (CG 20531), ANOC 23.1; and the stela of Sahathor (BM 

569), ANOC 9.1 

26 For the cult of Heqaib, see Franke, Heilitum des Hegaib, 118-152, 

21 See, for example, O'Connor, “Cenotaph.” 167. 
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texts in the sanctuary of Heqaib, and that the same scribes may have 
‘composed the texts for both the tombs and the chapels in the 
sanctuary. 


3.3, Expedition Sites 


Epithets from the majority of mines, quarries, and milita 
lishments emphasize above all else the king, generally repeating 
formulaic epithets such as mry.f, bsy.f, n st-ib.f, and irr hsst.fm hrt- 
‘ew nt r nb, in sequence. This pattern is especially clear at Wadi el 
Hudi, where the scribes seem to have copied the same texts 
repeatedly, and the king is mentioned in almost half of all epithets. 
Expedition inscriptions utilize the same formulae to refer to “his 
lord” (nb.f), although such epithets are considerably less common 
than are those referring directly to the king.?8 Gods are very rarely 
mentioned, and the common “core” epithets refer primarily to the 
official's role in society, rather than in the afterlife, In epithets be- 
ginning with irr hsst-f, the adverbial complement m hri-hrw nt rnb, 
‘in the course of every day,” both indicates the continuous aspect of 
the activity and relates it to the daily life, rather than specifically the 
afterlife, of the inscription owner. 

ALall expedition sites with the exception of Hatnub, references to 
the township and its people are even more uncommon than epithets 
mentioning the gods, a scarcity that reflects the actual duties of the 
individuals described, who were not directly involved in local civil 
administration.2? The intended audience is also a factor in the choi 
of epithets in expedition inscriptions, In addition to the king, these 
epithets often deal with military prowess or the successful procur 
ment of resources, activities in which the only people who were 
likely to see these inscriptions were involved. In some cases, the 
leaders of expeditions were very highly ranked individuals, suc 
the vizier (ty) or chamberlain (imy-r ‘hnwty). Some of the epithets 
used to describe these men seem to reflect their status as royal 
Tepresentatives in remote regions. Such epithets include iw (n.) Bwy 
m ksw, “one to whom the Two Lands come bowing down,” and 



































28 See Table 6 below. 
29 For the position of expedition officials inthe central administration, see Gar- 
diner, Peet, and Cémny, Sinai, 15-16; Helck, Verwaltung, 180 ff., Leprohon, 
“Amenembat II” 217 ff 

30 Hammamat 114. 
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smi nf hrt Bwy, “one to whom the affairs of the Two Lands are 
reported."31 







4. Regional Variation in Epithets 


























In studying regional variation, it is necessary to observe differences 
between inscriptions of the same type and date, but from different 
areas. The most immediately obvious regional difference within all 
types of inscriptions is the choice of deities invoked, especially in the 
mry + Deity formula. The gods tend to be those worshipped at the 
site at which the text was inscribed—in fact, when officials left 
inscriptions at sites far away from their own homes, they invoked the 
names of local gods of the region, rather than of their home 
villages.3? Occasional exceptions can be found, as when the vizier 
Khnumhotep, a possible descendant of the nomarchs of Beni Hasan, 
inscribed in his mastaba at Dahshur epithets naming Khnum, Lord of 
Her-wer, a local deity of Bent Hasan.33 

In texts dedicated in or near sanctuaries, the nature of the epithets 
varies considerably within individual sites, especially at Abydos, 
eat many texts include simply the common honorific 























where a g 
phrases such as mi‘-brw and nb im?h, but where some officials, 
particularly during the reign of Senwosret I, seem to have taken a 
particularly strong interest in creating complex self-presentations. 
There is a notable contrast between the epithets from Abydos and 
those from the sanctuary of Heqaib on Elephantine, where the epi- 
thets show a more religious and funerary character, reasons for which 
have already been suggested in the preceding section. The distinction 
between epithets from Abydos and Elephantine becomes less 
apparent in the late Middle Kingdom, when texts from both sites 
include a higher percentage of formulaic epithets and a tendency to 
refer to the gods and the king, rather than to the inscription owner 
himself. This transition may reflect a number of social and historical 
developments. First, there seems to have been a change in burial 
custom, indicated by an increase in the overall number of offerings at 
Abydos accompanied by increased accessibility to the “cenotaph 





























1 Hammamat 108 and Sinsi 105. 
32 Hornung, Conceptions, 166. 
33 See Franke, “Khnumbotep Ill,” 61 
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zone” for a larger portion of the population.34 This change is par- 
tially manifested by the increasing popularity of smaller memorials 
and stelae shared by a number of individuals, both of which include 
only a small number of “essential” epithets. Second, the con: 
solidation of royal power during the second half of Dynasty 12 
appears to have influenced the selection of subject matter of 
biographical texts, leading to a decrease in emphasis on local 
administrators and an increased focus on royal authority.35 











TABLE 1: Number of Epithets Per Text Referring to the Gods 




















‘Sire = lumber of Epithets per Inscription 
ape 1-2 
‘Abydos 7.9% | 193% 
: ons) 22/114) 
Elephantine | 486% 29.7% 
assay | ain | 
88.7% 











| ass 

‘The unusually strong lack of emphasis on gods at the sanctuary of 
Hathor at Serabit el Khddim in the Sinai may be due in part to its 
location in @ mining region, As a rule, although gods do not appear as 
frequently in epithets from sanctuaries as in those from tombs, they 
fare even more uncommon in epithets from expedition inscriptions. In 
4 situation similar to that at Elephantine, the same scribes were prob: 
ably involved in composing texts for mining and quarrying sites such 
as Wadi Maghara and for dedications at the sanctuary of Hathor at 
Serabit el Khadim. As a result, the epithets from the sanctuary bear a 
resemblance to those typically found at expedition sites, in that they 
focus particularly on the king 

The situation in the alabaster quarries at Hatnub differs markedly 
from that at other expedition sites, where epithets typically focus 
strongly on the king. Expeditions to Hatnub were led by local of- 
ficials of the Hare nome from the First Intermediate Period well into 
the Middle Kingdom. Because these officials were working in their 














34 Bourriau, “Patter of Change,” 15-16; Leprobon, “Personnel.” 36 
35 See Bourriau, “Patterns of Change.” 10-11, where the author argues for a 
‘more deep seated and unselfconscious” cultural change, with references to several 
other discussions ofthe process 
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‘own district, and were apparently not always employed directly by 
the central administration, the focus of their epithets is on the their 
townspeople and their own authority, rather than on the king. Thus, 
the epithets have more in common with those from tomb inscriptions 
than with inscriptions from other expedition si 

this are several. First, since the earliest texts from Hatnub date to the 
period preceding Nebhepetre Mentuhotep's reunification of Egypt, 
the inscriptions display the focus on the local administrators typical 
of the First Intermediate Period, a subject that was probably imitated 
even after the beginning of the Middle Kingdom, Second, like the 
inscriptions on the facades of the tombs at el Bersheh, the texts were 
timed at a local elite audience, rather than a wider audience of ad- 
ministrators associated with the central government, Third, in a 
provincial area and in a period of very limited literacy, the texts are 














likely to have been composed by the same scribes who composed the 


texts from the nearby tombs at el Bersheh, who may have borrowed 
from their familiar repertoire of tomb inscription motifs, For reasons 
that cannot be fully understood, these scribes tended to pursue a local 
literary tradition rather than borrowing from the common themes and 
subjects that enjoyed popularity during the early Middle Kingdom 
throughout the rest of Egypt. 








TABLE 2: Expedition Inscriptions: Per Text 


Referring to the Ki 


Number of Epithets 
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Wadi Hammamat 10! 
(2720) 
Wadi el Hodi 23. 
_7n6) (6726) 
43.4% 32.1% 

& 2353) | (17153) | 13/53) 
Hatnub 83.3% 125% 
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TABLE 3: Expedition Inscriptions: Number of Epithets Per Text 
Referring to the Official 





























Site Number of Epithets per Inscription 

oO 12 34 

Wadi Hammamat 30% 5% 45% 
(10720) (120) (9720) 

Wadi el Hudi 61.5% 19.2% 19.2% 
(16/26) (5/26) (5226) 

Sinai 9.8% 17% 13.2% 
31/33) (9/53) (7/53) 

Flatnub 42% 25% 708% 
(ns) | 


























5. Chronological Change and Historical Significance 





Changes in the focus of epithets over the course of the Middle King: 
dom, and the historical implications of these changes, may be studied 
best at those sites from which inscriptions are preserved from a 
number of different reigns. Unfortunately, such sites are not 
common, The sanctuaries at Abydos and Elephantine have produced 
stelae and statuary from early Dynasty 12 through the middle of 
Dynasty 13, although neither site retains material from Dynasty 11 
Expedition inscriptions from both the Wadi Hammamat and Wadi el 
Hudi span the entire Middle Kingdom, from late Dynasty 11 through 
the middle of Dynasty 13. At Hatnub the chronology is less secure, 
but the texts clearly continue from the preunification period well into 
the first half of Dynasty 12.36 The periods of use of the cemeteries in 
Middle and Upper Egypt vary from site to site. Some cemeteries, 
Such as Beni Hasan, el Bersheh, Assiut and Thebes, contain tombs 
from Dynasty 11 and earlier, while at Meir and Qubbet el Hawa, 
there is a break in the sequence of tombs between the end of the Old 
Kingdom and Dynasty 12, Rock cut tombs went out of use through- 
out Egypt by the end of the reign of Senwosret I1f, thus permitting a 
comparison of epithets from the onset of the Middle Kingdom until 
tate Dynasty 12, but not to the end of the Middle Kingdom 














36 Anthes, Hatnub, 9-12. On the dates of the rulers of the Hare nome, see 
Brovarski, “Ahanakht,” 29; Willems, “Nomarchs of the Hare Nome,” 102 
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5.1, Tomb Inscriptions 
Private tomb inscriptions have furnished some of our best preserved 
textual information regarding the period preceding and surrounding 
the reunification of Egypt in Dynasty 11, although the bulk of this 
information comes in the form of verbal narratives rather than 
epithets. Assiut is the one site at which securely dated inscribed 
tombs have been preserved from the Heracleopolitan period, the 
transition from the Heracleopolitan rulers of Dynasty 10 to the 
Thebans of Dynasty 11, and from Dynasty 12. A discernable change 
occurs in the “autobiographies” of the tomb owners around the time 
Of the reunification. Verbal accounts of the nomarchs’ accomplish- 
ments give way to long lists of attributes. A corresponding cha 
occurs in the subject matter of the epithets, Although the character 
and conduct of the tomb-owners remains a popular theme throughout 
the Middle Kingdom, epithets focusing on the tomb-owner decreased 
in frequency after the reunification, while the frequency of epithets 
referring to the gods and the king increased correspondingly, and 
epithets referring to the peers and subordinates of the tomb-owner 
decreased in frequency by nearly half. In the (wo tombs that predate 
the reunification (tombs 3 and 5), more than 60% of the total number 
of epithets refer to the tomb-owner himself, while another 20% refer 
to the township and townspeople, and fewer than 5% refer to the 
king. In Dynasty 12 (tombs 1, 2, and 6), by comparison, although the 
officials themselves remain the predominant focus of the epithets, 
epithets referring to the king now account for 12.5% of the total, 
while those describing the tomb owner drop to just over 48% 

As previously noted, a number of changes in the subject matter of 
non-royal inscriptions occurred around the reign of Senwosret Il, 
corresponding to an apparent transformation in the Egyptian 
administration during this reign, in which royal authority seems (0 
have increased relative to the power of the local administrators.37 
‘The disappearance of provincial rock-cut tombs in late Dynasty 12 is 
at least partially responsible for the shift in the focus of epithets, 
since it was accompanied by a significant decrease in epithets 
emphasizing local administration, Epithets from these tombs had 
stressed the administrative abilities of the tomb owners and their 
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relationship to their townspeople to a degree not paralleled in other 
types of inscriptions, with the exception of those from Hatnub during 
Dynasty 11, In the absence of the tomb setting, these themes de- 
crease appreciably. The poor state of preservation in the mastaba 
‘cemeteries near the capital makes it difficult to analyze whether the 
epithets at these cemeteries underwent a similar change in subject 
matter. Although fragmentary, the didactic text from the tomb of 
Inpy at Lahun indicates that an interest in elaborate literary 
utobiographies” was still present in tomb inscriptions near Itj-towy 
as late as the reign of Amenemhat 111.38 











5.2. Inscriptions from Sanctuaries 
‘The second half of Dynasty 12 witnessed a “democratization” of 
sorts within sanctuaries, in which individuals of relatively lower 
status began to dedicate monuments in larger numbers than they had 
previously.3? In addition, the inscriptions appear increasingly to 
‘emphasize the gods and the afterlife, rather than the character of the 
official.4? At Abydos, while an overall decrease in the length of 
inscriptions and number of epithets during the second half of 
Dynasty 12 may reflect in part a change in practice resulting from the 
decreased authority of non-royal officials relative to that of the king, 
an abrupt change in the focus or subject matter of epithets cannot be 
attributed to any particular reign, Throughout Dynasty 12, the 
majority of stelae include only the common honorific epithets m: 
brew, im?h(y), and nb im%b, although the proportion increases in the 
second half of the dynasty. Epithets mentioning the king, which were 
relatively scarce under Senwosret I, increased significantly in propor: 
tion under Amenemhat Il, after which they gradually resumed their 
earlier frequency.*! 














38 Fischer, “Didactic Text,” 45-50, 

39 See Bourriau, “Patterns of Change,” 15; Leprohon, “Personnel,” 33-38; 
O'Connor, "Cenotaphs,” 168 ff 

40 See Pilger, “Private Funerary Stelae," 128, 

41 They account for 7.8% of all epithets from Abydos from the reign of Sen 
wosret I, 28.6% from the reign of Amenemhat Il, and about 18.3% thereafter. 
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TABLE 4: Epithets Per Abydene Stela Referring to the King 
































Date | ____ Number of Bpithets per Inscription 

a 1 ya aa 

Anentsent | Ase | ieix [Sask | 129% 
| oasy | gay | ean | aan 

“Amen, 1-Sen, 353% | 118% | 41.2% 
_ | win | ann | ain?) 
Sen Ti-Amen1V | 643% | 107% 17.85% 
1328) | 378) | (5/28) 

Dynasty 13 ogee | 4348 | 0% 
a7) | nx | or» | «2% 
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As Dynasty 12 progressed, epithets referring to the peers, offi 
subordinates of the official decreased gradually in proportion rel 
to those referring to the king, reaching a low under Senwosret IIT 
before rebounding under Amenemhat II1.*? It seems likely that the 
greater number of lower ranking bureaucrats dedicating monuments 
resulted in changes to the subject matter of epithets, First, on small 
monuments or group stelae, there was room only for the most 
necessary and fundamental epithets, which referred cither to the gods 
or the king. At the same time, the nation's resources may have 
become more evenly distributed, lessening the distinction between 
the higher strata of the elite self presentation and that of other 
officials, whose epithets had always been devoted almost exclusively 
to superiors. In addition, as the long-established sanctuaries became 
increasingly crowded with monuments, long lists of epithets prob: 
ably became both less appealing and less practical 

Although epithets referring to the conduct and character of the 
official continued to be used throughout Dynasty 12, long self- 
presentations based on ideal character traits became less common 
after the reign of Senwosret I. As the overall number of epithets on 
Abydene stelae tended to decrease following the reign of Senwosret 
I, a decline in the number of epithets emphasizing dealings with 
fellow officials is discernible, During the reign of Amenemhat III, in 
spite of an overall tendency for texts to be relatively short and 
repetitive, the sanctuary at Abydos seems to have witnessed ar 
newed interest in long self-presentations of the type popular during 
the reign of Senwosret I. Examples of this renaissance of the literary- 















































42 From a high of 42.6% under Senwostet Ito 26.1% under Senwostet Il 
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style self-presentation include the stela of Sehetepibra (CG 20538), 
on which parts of the earlier stela of Mentuhotep (CG 20539) were 
actually copied, and the stela of Amenweser.*3 


TABLE 5: Epithets Per Abydene Stela Referring to Officials 





























Date | ____Nunber of Epithets per Inscription 
n H [3s 
Tam | 32% 2% | 161% 
a3) | ar | apy_| ar 
a23sa | 59% | 11.76% | 0% 
mest Lain | ai | ‘Gin | ann 
Sen, Ti-Amen. IV] 893% | 3.6% | 7. 0% 
srs) | uns | ars | ors | 





Dynasty 13 








| 0% 0% 
| ony | nx (023) 


A gradual increase in emphasis on deities, piety, and the afterlife 
during the late Middle Kingdom is apparent in the subject matter of 
the epithets, a trend that would emerge much more strongly in later 
periods. 4 At Abydos, the proportion of epithets referring to the gods 
remains low relative to those mentioning the king and the official 
himself, especially when compared to the epithets from tombs. 
However, in the second half of the dynasty, inscriptions composed 
only of the name, titles, and honorific funerary appellations m3*-prw, 
im3b(y) and nb im’ increase in proportion. At Elephantine, where 
epithets relating to the gods and divine judgment represent a consid: 
erably higher proportion of the total, an increase in the frequency of 
such epithets during the late middle Kingdom is more apparent. From 
the reign of Senwosret III onward, virtually all epithets refer to the 
gods or the afterlife—m:*-brw, im?b(y) and nb imb— account for 
more than half the total number of epithets from the second half of 
the dynasty. For the most part, however, the relative increase in 
“religious” epithets at both Abydos and Elephantine can probably be 





























108, “Provenance and Date,” 174, and “Mentubotep,” 332-334, with 
numerous references. R. Freed has pointed (in personal communication) that the 
artistic representations from this period also display a tendency to imitate styles from 
earlier in the dynasty 

‘44 Pfluger, “Private Funerary Stelae," 128. See also Baines, “Practical Religion, 
80 ff; Gnits, “igyptische Autobiographie,” 234 ff. (for New Kingdom develop. 
ments), Griffith, "Divine Impact" 92-102. 
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explained as corresponding to a decrease in epithets of other types, 
rather than to an actual increase in the number or variety of epithets 
mentioning the gods and the afterlife. In addition, the majority of late 
Middle Kingdom inscribed monuments from the Heqaib sanctuary 
fare statues, the bases of which are a common setting for epithets 
referring to the gods. 





TABLE 6: Epithets Referr 





to the Gods at Elephantine (per text) 
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5.3. Expedition Inscriptions 


Non-royal “autobiographies,” largely from expedition sites, are the 
primary source of historical documentation for Dynasty 11, since 
contemporary royal inscriptions are scarce. While expedition in- 
scriptions from all periods place a strong emphasis on the official's 
relationship to the king, those from Dynasty 11 also stress the 
character and authority of the expedition leaders themselves to a 
degree that they do not during Dynasty 12. In the inscriptions from 
Wadi Hammamat, 75% of the Dynasty 11 inscriptions include at 
least one epithet referring to the king. Nevertheless, the subject 
matter of epithets from the longer biographies demonstrates the high 
degree of authority and relative autonomy of certain highly ranked 
expedition leaders, such as the steward Henu and the vizier Amen. 
‘emhat, These men portray themselves in a role similar that of the 
king, and compare their ability to that of the gods. In their 
inscriptions, epithets describing the character of the expedition leader 
outnumber those referring (o the king by a wide margin. Epithets 
referring to other officials and to subordinates are also common at 
this time. At Wadi el Hudi, although inscriptions and epithets from 
Dynasty 11 are rare, they too focus primarily on the official and his 
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peers, With the beginning of Dynasty 12, the focus of epithets at both 
sites shifts in favor of the king. 


TABLE 7: Number of Epithets Per Text Referring to the King at 
Expedition Sites (Excluding Hatnub) 
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In the second half of Dynasty 12 a resurgence in official self- 
presentation takes place, at precisely the time that epithets referring 
to the official and his authority seem to have gone out of favor in 
Egyptian sanctuaries and cemeteries. While the king remains the 
most common focus of epithets at Wadi el Hudi, epithets referring to 
the expedition leaders return to their Dynasty 11 level. At Wadi 
Hamma 
those referring to the king. This development may reflect the con: 
side 
last reigns of Dynasty 12, when highly ranked officials with a great 
deal of responsibility and authority were entrusted with missions to 
remote regions. With what seems to have been a deliberate decrease 
in the use of self-aggrandizing inscriptions in the Nile Valley, these 
men may have taken advantage of the remote location to express 
their authority. 

‘The mines at Wadi Maghara and Serabit el Khddim in the Sinai 
began to be exploited only in the middle of Dynasty 12.45 At Serabit 
el Khidim, a new sanctuary of Hathor was established as well. The 
king predominates in epithets from both the mining sites and the 
sanctuary through the reign of Amenemhat III, Under Amenemhat 
TY, the latest Dynasty 12 ruler documented in the Sinai, epithets 
referring exclusively (0 the expedition leaders increase dramat 
in frequency relative to those mentioning the king. 





nat, epithets referring to the official once again outnumber 





able royal attention paid to the procurement of resources in the 




















45 See Gardiner, Peet and Cerny, Sinai: Leprohon, “Amenemhat II 
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TABLE 8: Number of Epithets Per Text Referring to the Official at 
Expedition Sites (Excluding Hataub) 
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6. Epithets and Middle Kingdom Society 





‘The manner in which the Egyptians referred to one another in their 
epithets provides evidence of ranking within Egyptian society, as 
well as of Egyptian perceptions regarding the status of different types 
of individuals within the wider cosmos. The Egyptians perceived 
their society as an integral part of a structured and orderly universe 
that included both supernatural and natural elements. A broad rank: 
ing of the individuals making up this order included the gods at the 
top, followed by the king, who served as a liaison between the gods 
and humanity. Below the king were the nd, in turn, the people 
of Egypt. Foreigners and subject peoples occupied a still lower 
position. These broad strata could, in some cases, be further ranked 
internally. The people of Egypt were classified according to their 
relative status, with the elite designated as the p't and the lower 
classes termed the rbyt, while the term rmf could refer to both.#® As a 
general rule, those who are higher up in the cosmological “hierarchy” 
are more often mentioned in epithets, but these epithets are likely to 
be formulaic and repetitive 

In the Middle Kingdom, the gods were portrayed as relatively 
remote from the daily activities of humanity. Although the Egyptians 
probably believed that supernatural powers governed some everyday 
occurrences,*7 epithets very rarely refer to direct intervention on the 
part of gods in the affairs of humanity or of non-royal humans in the 
affairs of gods. With very rare exceptions, the gods are named only 
ina few formulae, including imzh(y) br Deity, “venerated by Deity;” 





























46 Ganliner, AEO, 101-110. 
47 Griffiths, “Divine Impact,” 92-102 
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mry Deity, “beloved of Deity;” and hsy n Deity, y Deity 
and of these only the first two are common. Imiby br Deity occurs 
primarily in conjunction with the offering formula, invoking mainly 
funerary gods and goddesses. Mry Deity, on the other hand, is almost 
always associated with local, non-funerary deities, and may be found 
in a wider range of contexts. Other references to divinities are far less 
common and are usually associated with priestly activities. Officials 
who served as priests of the local cult are said to have “propitiated’ 
(shtp) the god. The name of the god is usually not specified, allowing 
for the possibility that any one of a number of local deities might be 
intended, 

‘The king, who is mentioned in non-royal epithets more frequently 
than all gods combined, was the focal point of most Middle Kingdom 
epithets. The frequency with which epithets refer to the king is partly 
to be explained by the fact that the ancient Egyptians saw the king as 
ultimately responsible for virtually every inscribed monument con- 
structed on behalf of a private individual.** Epithets referring to the 
king tend, like those referring to the gods, to be formulaic, and many 
of the formulae are the same used with reference to the gods. Imzp(y) 
bris very rarely used with reference to the king, however, while mry 
and Asy are considerably more frequent. Other formulaic epithets 
refer to the king as well, the most common of which are variations of 
irr bsst.f, “one who does what he favors,” and mh ib n nswt, “one 
who fills the heart of the king,” or “king's favorite.” These epithets 
assert that the official takes an active role in pleasing the king, 
something that epithets rarely state directly with reference to the 
gods; Other less common epithets refer to the officials’ participation 
in royal missions and fulfillment of royal commands. 

The formulae that comprise the “core” of the self-presentation, 
including those introduced by forms of mry and hsy, invariably refer 
to the king as nswi, a reference to the divinely-sanctioned office of 
kingship.49 While nswe is the most common designation of the king 
in other epithets as well, those that mention actual duties of the 
monument owner may also call him hm.f, “His Majesty,” or nb ewy, 
“Lord of the Two Lands," both of which refer to the individual king 













































48 Frankfort, Kingship, 52 ff. 
49 Silverman, “Diviaty.” 67-68: “Kingship" 47, 
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in office at the time of the inscription. Nb.f also refers to the king 
in a majority of the instances in which it is used, functioning in much 
the same way and in the same phrases as nswe 

Epithets referring to non-royal superiors are very uncommo 
generally use terms that are deliberately vague, such as imy-r.f, 
overseer.” It is likely that nb.f in some cases designated non-royal 
superiors as well.5! In very rare cases, epithets introduced by forms 
of both mry and hsy were used with reference to non-royal superiors, 
but such cases are exceptional, and are limited in date to late Dynasty 
11 and early Dynasty 12. No clearly dated examples post-date the 
reign of Senwosret I. The general lack of epithets referring to non- 
royal superiors not only indicates that Middle Kingdom officials 
ht to express the favor of the highest possible authority; in 
addition, decorum may have discouraged the use of certain formulaic 
epithets to refer to anyone other than the gods or the king 

Epithets involving the monument owners’ social peers and fellow 
officials differ dramatically from those mentioning superiors, being 
not only less frequent, but fur less formulaic and more varied in sub- 
ject matter. As opposed to the relatively passive accept 
approval expressed in epithets referring to superiors, the official 
generally takes a more active role in these epithets, which may 
describe actual administrative duties. He is frequently said to surpass 
his peers in authority or ability, using formulaic epithets that are 
sometimes similar to royal epithets, The high status of the official is 
described using terms such as “foremost (bnty) and “great” (wr of *), 
the same adjectives used to describe the king in royal monumental 
inscriptions. He might also be said to be 8 iwt.f, “one whose com- 
or iw nf wrw m ksw, “one to whom the great ones 
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Peers of the official, like non-royal superiors, are generally not 
indicated by specific titles. As Chapter 4 discusses, the manner in 
which epithets refer to the peers of the monument owner provides 
evidence of the relative rank of those mentioned.*? Sr, the most 
common term used to refer to peers, was a general word for 
“official,” and could refer to administrators of a variety of ranks. The 











50 Silverman, * 
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ingsbip,” 48 
se Chapter 3, 128 ff. 
2 For discussion and references, see Chapter 4, 156 ff 
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wrw, literally “great ones,” are also mentioned frequently, but often 
gesting that they can be inferior to the monument 
owner. The Snwt, or “entourage,” on the other hand, is relatively 
rarely mentioned, primarily in the epithets of highly ranked indi 
viduals, The high status of the snwt is indicated by the fact that no 
official claims outright superiority over it. In addition, since most of 
the people who refer to the Snwt are members of the central 
administration, it seems that it was also associated with the capital 
Even more highly ranked is the knbs, or “court,” a group that is also 
mentioned only in the epithets of very highly ranked officials, and 
never in a position of subordination. In some cases, in fact, the Anbt 
is named in formulae generally restricted to superiors, us in the 
phrase mry knbtf, “beloved of his genbet."53 

{As a collective unit, the township (niw#) and the district (spi) can 
appear in epithets normally referring to superiors, including epithets 
introduced by iméb(y), mry, and hsy. Such phrases appear only in the 
tombs of nomarchs, and are never common. Since epithets of this 
type are elsewhere restricted to references to the gods and the king, 
the township and its inhabitants must have been perceived as having 
4 special status, Either since the niwt and spit were believed to 
incorporate superiors and possibly even local deities, they held a 
special elevated position in the social order, or the local provincial 
elite recognized the reciprocal relationship between itself and its 
constituency, on whom the officials had to rely for the perpetwation 
of their memorial cults. 

Epithets referring to the common people (the rby®) are relatively 
rare, and are found primarily in the inscriptions of men who held 
specifically local positions, such as hry-tp or iry-p't hity-‘ Like 
epithets referring to the especially poor and afflicted, they present the 
official in an active role while portraying the rhyt as passive 
recipients of his generosity. For example, he might be said to 
“nourish” them, in epithets using a form of the verb s‘nb, implying 
that the official had direct responsibility over the life and death of his 
subordinates, Phrases referring to the p't, or “elite,” and rmf, 
“people,” are more varied and do not always portray the official in a 
clearly superior role 


in a context su; 



























































53 From the tomb of Sarenput I, Qubbet el Hawa tomb 36, 
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17. Epithets and Egyptian Moral and Ethical Values 


‘The epithets found in Middle Kingdom inscriptions, particularly the 
‘encomiastic autobiographies” of the early Middle Kingdom,54 sup- 
plement other literary sources in providing evidence of the ethics and 
moral values of the ancient Egyptians.55 Taken together, the epithets 
suggest the following picture of the ethical system guiding elite 
Egyptians of the Middle Kingdom. A highly ranked official was 
expected above all to act within the established parameters of his 
position in society, hence to personify ma‘at.5¢ In order to do this, he 
had to be knowledgeable, eloquent, humble, and obedient, He was to 
behave in a fashion that would be deemed praiseworthy by the gods 
and the king. This behavior included respecting his peers, and 
earning their respect through skillful planning and accurate reporting 
If he was a local leader, the official sought to accumulate surplus 
wealth in order to provide for his subordinates in times of need and 
to build both religious and secular structures for his township, He 














54 For the development of autobiographies and the term “encomiastic autobiog. 
rapt,” see Gnirs, “Sgyptische Autobiographie” 225-227. 
35 For a more complete discussion of these issues, see Baines, “Practical Reli 
ion," and "Society, Morality, and Religious Practie:” Lichtheim, Moral Valuer. 
56See Assmann, Ma’at, especially 108; Hornung, Conceptions, 213; Lichtheim, 
‘Maat; Quitke, “Review of Assmana, Ma’a 
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was also expected to be generous in providing for those who were 
unable to provide for themselves.57 

Based in part upon a study of common epithets such as mry and 
‘hsy, among a variety of other sources, J. Assmann has interpreted the 
concept of ma’at as fundamentally rooted in social solidarity.5* Both 
the subject matter and the pattern of use of Middle Kingdom epithets 
as a whole support Assmann’s assessment. Conformity is very highly 
emphasized, The most common phrases assert that the official 
loved, favored and venerated by the gods, the king, and his commu- 
nity. For every text like those of Inyotef son of Senet (BM 581), 
Djefaihapi 1 (Assiut tomb 1), oF the vizier Mentuhotep (CG 20539), 
which have long and individualized self-portrayals, there are dozens 
of less eloquent testimonials asserting simply that the official is 
venerated and/or vindicated by the gods and loved by the king. In 
many cases, these officials are accompanied on their monuments by 
their wives, children, and subordinate colleagues, who are described 
in virtually the same fashion, the only distinction being that they are 
said to be loved by the official, rather than by the king directly, From 
the beginning of Dynasty 12, even epithets describing the ability and 
accomplishments of the official himself tend to stress primarily his 
ability to get along with others, notable exceptions being those epi- 
thets that describe the prominence and authority of the local 
provincial elite 


























8. The Purpose of Non-Royal Epithets in the Middle Kingdom 


‘To stimmarize in a comprehensive and meaningful way the under- 
lying purpose of non-royal epithets is a difficult task. Nevertheless, 
‘one must ask exactly what it was that the Middle Kingdom Egyptians 
expected these epithets to do, and why they made an effort to include 
them in their inscriptions. Clearly, there can be no single explanation, 








57 In contrast to the aitention devoted to provision for the local inhabitants, 
epithets virtually never stress provision for the wives or children of the officials 
themselves. Without exception, the only family members mentioned in Middle 
Kingdom epithets are parents or ancestors, by whom the official is said to be loved, 
or for whom he has dedicated a monument or inscription. Even these are uncommon. 
This pattern strongly contrasts that found in Okd Kingdom biographies, which often 
refer to the love and favor of parents and siblings. 
58 Assmann, Ma‘at, 85 ff 
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and various influences must have worked in combination, Different 
individuals would have been influenced by different considerations, 
including purely practical ones, such as the size of the monument one 
could afford; religious ones, such as the desire to show reverence to a 
particularly favorite deity; political ones, such as the desire to 
impress colleagues without overstepping the limits of decorum; and 
similar motivations of a personal nature, most of which are largely 
lost to the modern investigator, Nevertheless, the consistency with 
which epithets appear, and the frequent repetition of certain epithets 
in particular, indicate possible motives rooted in Egyptian beliefs 
about life and the afterlife, which may not even have been obvious to 
the Egyptians themselves. This concluding section will explore these 
motives and their relationship to the use of epithets 

In attempting to understand the underlying purpose of epithets, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that the Egyptians do not seem to have 

man and divine worlds or the worlds 

of the living and the dead.5? Thus, the same epithets or the same 
formulae (the most common of which are discussed above) might 
simultaneously refer to the official’s situation relative to his daily 
administrative duties and to his situation in the broader cosmological 
sphere, Similarly, the same phrase might refer to the living official or 
to his transformed life force after death. In many cases, it is impos- 
sible to distinguish between the meanings, and the ancient reader of 
the inscription (or the person to whom it was read) might not have 
been intended to make the distinction, 

Epithets, in a very broad sense, appear to have had multiple 
purposes, First, they served to record and to reaffirm the ethical be 
ior of the inscription owner, thereby indicating that he or she w: 

















distinctly separated either the h 























worthy of remembrance, and in turn encouraging others to perform 
the appropriate rites in order to maintain the memorial cult. This 


purpose is particularly well demonstrated by those formulae that 
have been classified here as relating to the status of the owner, his, 
relationship to the king, his peers, his city, and his people, epithets 
which are often found in relatively public locations. Second, the 
epithets served a ritual function, as a vital part of the process by 








59 Loyd, “Psychology and Society,” 117-134, with references, 
‘60 Even mi"-hrw, often considered lantamount to “deceased,” seems to have had 
this dual meaning. See Anthes, "M=brw.” $0. 
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which a living person could become a im2hw, or “venerated one, 
and could therefore gain admission to the afterlife. Thus, certain 
formulae are intimately connected to the offering formula, and can be 
found even in inaccessible locations in tombs. Finally, epithets along 
with the name and titulary of the official and his depiction on a mon- 
ument, served to transform that monument symbolically into the 
embodiment of the individual portrayed, The functions of epithets 
interacted, since the reaffirmation of the inscription owner's worth 
would serve to entice visitors to perform cult activities, thus 
maintaining his cult, and hence his honored status. In turn, the of- 
ficial could act as an intermediary between the gods and those 
responsible for maintaining the cult.6! 

Asa Im3hw, a deceased person (and the use of the term seems to 
imply that the epithet would remain * after the inscription 
owner was dead) was evidently believed to have certain rights and 
privileges, Letters to the dead indicate that the honored dead were 
believed to have a legal status in the afterlife, enabling them to act on 
behalf of, or in opposition to, their survivors.®? In addition, they 
could interfere directly with the living.® It was therefore worthwhile 
for the visitors to a tomb, stela or chapel to recite prayers or to make 
offering, as long as there was evidence that the person to whom 
the monument was dedicated possessed this honored status. The 
relationship was clearly believed to be reciprocal, as letters to the 
dead indicate. The honored dead relied upon the practice of the 
cult, just as those who practiced it relied upon the benevolent 
intercession of the im?hw.55 This relationship between people who 
commissioned inscriptions and those who later viewed them may 
explain the prominence placed on epithets based on a form of im?h, 




















1 Raines, “Practical Religiog," 91 

62 The Qaw bowl, for example, tls of offerings made toa deceased person who 
thas failed to appreciate them, and encourages the recipient of the letter to litigate 
with him in the afterlife. Gardiner and Setbe, Leters to the Dead, 4. For a general 
discussion ofthese beliefs, see Wente,“Funerary Beliefs," 19-20. 

63 See, for example, the letter to the dead Leiden papyrus 371. Gardiner and 
Sethe, Letters tothe Dead, 8. A lete to the dead that was actually wittea on a stela 
makes this point as wel: see Wente, Letiers 215, 

64 Individuals addressing the dead attempt 
gratitude for it, by providing offerings. See 
to the Dead,” 187 £¢ 

5 In this sense, mip retains its Ol Kingdom s 
dition tothe Middle Kingdom sense of “venerated 
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It also explains the desire of the inscription owners to perpetuate the 
memory of their achievements and their ethical behavior, 

Epithets introduced by forms of the verbs mri, “love,” and hsi, 
“favor,” seem to have functioned in a slightly different manner from 
those introduced by im*h(y), and to have served a different purpose, 
as has been noted above. Such epithets seem to have connected the 
inscription owner most often to his superiors, but also to the people 
of his city, by stating that he received their love or favor, which was 
in turn, passed on by him to subsidiary figures on the monument.°° It 
has been suggested earlier in this volume that these epithets may 
actually have linked the cult of the non-royal official to that of his 
superiors, enabling him, in a ritual way, to reap the benefits of these 
culls. 

Just as the deceased and his or her survivors interacted in a 
reciprocal relationship, the same might be said regarding the official 
and his royal and divine superiors. In the process of repeating the 
epithets of the inscription owner, visitors also recited the titles of the 
king and the names of the gods, reaffirming their worship as well. 
With reference to the king, it is also noteworthy that the kings them: 
selves do not seem to have inscribed self-presentations like those of 
non-royal administrators, although the epithets introducing royal 
monumental inscriptions do serve a similar function to the epithets 
introducing non-royal “autobiographies.” It may therefore be sug- 
gested that the actions and qualities expressed in the non-royal 
epithets also served to describe, by association, the superiors whose 
favor they invoke. Thus, when the inscription owner claims to be 
favored by the king or by his lord, his accomplishments and virtues 
could become theirs as well.©7 

Another question that must be considered is whether the epithets 
themselves were believed by the Egyptians to have been spiritually 
empowered, in the sense that the spells of the Coffin Texts were 
empowered. Could these epithets, in themselves, help to ensure that 
the monument owner would achieve and maintain a venerated state? 
In the case of the epithets that are clearly related to funerary religion, 
such as mi‘-brw, im3b(y), and nb imzh, it seems that they were 
believed to have this power, but for many of the others the answer is 



























































{6 See Simpson, "Amor de," 494 f. 
67 See Silverman, “Kingship.” 76. 
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difficult to provide with any certainty. One might argue that the 
epithets, along with statuary and depictions, could substitute in a 
magical or ritual way for the individual himself in the practice of the 
cult, In the case of epithets in particular, their purpose would be to 
both to invoke the individual and to initiate the cult, In actual 
practice, epithets were intended to inspire living viewers to make 
offerings or recite the offering prayer. Once the cult was initiated in 
this way, it is possible that the prayers and epithets, along with 
depictions of offerings, were believed to be self-perpetuating. 
Theoretically, in this way, the epithets could help to maintain the cult 
both in reality and symbolically 

Finally, we must consider the effect that the epithets were 
intended to have on readers of listeners, and how the texts would 
actually have been used. In the case of the stelac, the texts th 
selves help to answer this question, by referring to potential readers 
and listeners, and by invoking passers-by to partake in the recitation 
of offering formulae. Inscriptions on the facades of tombs have been 
understood to have served the same purpose,O* a suggestion 
supported by the subject matter of the epithets often chosen for this, 
location, Within the tomb chapel, we should perhaps envisage 
visitors, namely priests, colleagues, and family members, listening to 
a recitation of the texts, including epithets, possibly in association 
with a ritual performed in the same part of the tomb. At the sites of 
mines, quarries and the like, visitors would have consisted primarily 
of fellow expedition members and people taking part in later expe: 
ditions to the same locations. Although the inscriptions were not 
directly related to temple or funerary cults, the reading aloud of the 
epithets may well have fulfilled the same basic purpose of per- 
petuating the memory, and indeed the continued life of the 
individual. The “identifying” epithets, along with the name, served to 
determine and define the individual as a whole, just as an artistic 
representation could and sometimes did. The fact that offering 
formulae are occasionally associated with expedition texts lends 
support, albeit rather tentative, to this hypothesis. 

Epithets were undoubtedly intended to affect the reader or listener 
on a number of different levels. Baines has identified one social 
























































68 Sce, for example, Baines, “Society, Morality, and Religious Practice,” 140. 
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function of tomb inscriptions—to justify the appropriation and 
redistribution of wealth and manpower by the elite.’ The texts 
probably did serve such a purpose on one level, but their function 
went further; some of the longer self-presentations may have served 
a didactic function, as models for ethical behavior, much like the 
instructional literature of the Middle Kingdom.’! There were also 
more personal purposes for epithets. Lloyd has pointed out that in the 
performance of the funerary cult, the family and other visitors would 
have received a psychological benefit in maintaining the memory of 
their loved one, and the dead would have benefited as well, since 
their non-human aspects were empowered by the ritual.?2 When 
recitations of the inscriptions occurred, the reading of the name, titles 
and epithets, along with the offering formulae, would serve to honor 
not only the individual named in the text, but also the king and the 
gods, whose names appear in the offering formulae and the epithets. 
Not only would the offerings mentioned in the offering formulae be- 
‘come ritually real, but so would the characteristics described in the 
epithets, which usually occur in a position immediately adjacent to 
the offering formulae. In this way, those who read or heard the 
epithets took part in an ongoing interaction with the monument 
mer, as well as with his or her royal and divine superiors, to the 
nutual benefit of al 
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Py | Serene 
‘Wadi el Hudi | Nebankh, Beby | Nef. Sob, 1V_| Sadek, fig. 52 
25 
Wadi el Hudi | Senwosret, | Sen. 1 Sadek, 91 
aaa —— = 
Wadi el Hodi Sea. ek, 92 
147 =} lea 
Wadi el Fodi ro Sadek, 96 
149 
Wadi Hammamat 
Hammamat 17 | Hetepy ‘Am. id Hanmamat, | 
= ____| pi. 5.40 
Hammamat42 | Senwosret | Am. til Hammamat, 
5 | pu i247 

Hammamat 43 | Amenemhat | Am. II | Hammamat, 

= pl 1348 
Wammamat 47 | Khuy ea. MT ‘Hammamat, 














pl. 14,49 
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Hammamat 48] Senwosret | Am. II Hammamat, 
pl. 14,51 
Hammamat 87 [Amenemhat | Sen. 1 Hammamat, 
| pi.20.65 
Hammamat 104) Wer () Sen. I ‘Hammamat, 
pl. 26,73 
Hammamat 108] Unknown ‘Am. It ‘Hammamat, 
E pl. 28,108 a 
Hammamat 113] Amenembat | Ment. IV ‘Hammamat, 
Est) pl. 29,80 J 
Hlenenu son of | Meat IV Hammamat, 
Iss Mentuhotep ies pl. 31,84 
Hammamat 123] Heqaib |Sea.1 ‘Hammamet, 
Me | pl.85,86 | 
Hammamat 192] Amenemhat | Meni. 1V Hammamat, 
ges 2 | pl. 37,99 
Hammamat 199| Tnyotet Am Hammamai, 
| pssior 
Ment. IV ‘Hammam: 
pl. 103 
Goyon pl. 23, 24 
Goyon, pl. 23,86 
Hammamat | Huy son of yon, pl. 20,89 
G66 Mentuweser : a 
Hammamat | Khentykheybity| Am. I Goyon, pl 2091 | 
G70 
Hamman Nef. ESob.1V_| BIFAO Supp. 81,37 
G87 i as 
Warsaw 
Warsaw Horaasonof | Nel Sob. 1V_] Bdjou.0, no. 6 
141262 Renseneb | 
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LIST OF EPITHETS 














i 
Li fwd 

w drt, Generous 

BM S81 Abydos 

Ww drt n ndsw: Generous w the common man 

BM S81 Abydos 

‘w-lb br sim n nswe: Enthusiastic (extended of heatt) regarding royal busi 
Assiut 1, 221,349 Assit 

Ww m-brylb Snyt Steadfast among questioners 

Berlin 1208 ‘Abydos 

1.2% 

ib tkr ‘pe: Worthy, well-equipped akh 

Assiut 6,6 Assiut 


ibn niwef: Effective for bis township 








Assit 3,4 Assiu 
ibn nb.£ m brt dbb: Beneficial to bis lord oa the day of making requests 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 
ib dd bry-Ib n nb.f Etfective of speech inthe heart of his I 
CG 20539 Abydos 
13. tw 
rdw: Aggressor(?) 
BM 1177 Wadi Half 
24 
2A 
ln n.£ bkw Sen‘w sd? One to whom the rulers of Upper Egypt came weakened(?) 





Hatnub gr. 25 Hataub 
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In n.f Sm‘w m ksw: One to whom Upper Egypt came bow 
Hiatnub gr. 24 Hatnub 





22.1w 


Iw nf wrw m ksw: One to whom the great ones come bowing 
Sinai 93 Sinai 


iw a.f wrw m ksw rrwty pr swt One to whom the great ones come bowing at the 
gates ofthe administrative palace 





MMA $17.95 Thebes 
Shatter Rigal 459 Shatter Rigal 
©G 20539 Abydos 


Iw a. wrw m ksw bityw-' m dy be be One to whom 
local rulers prostrate 
Louvre CL Abydos 





he great ones come bowing, the 


Iw nf wrw m ksw 0 nde br bt One to whom the great ones come bowing, the 
entire land prostrate 
Hammamat 113 Wadi Hammamat 





Jw thwy m kaw: (One to whom) the Two Lands 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 


bowing down, 


Jw" wid m bswt ity nbc Heit who prospers inthe favors of every monarch 
Bersheb 2 Bersbeh 


dw’ kr: His worthy heit 


Hegaib 2 Elephantine 
Hegaib 14 Blephantine 
Hegaib 15 Elephantine 





1" bor m-bry-tb sn: Heir who came into being among them 


Bersheh 2 Bersheh 
ka: Brave heir 

Assiut 1,234 Assiut 
24, wn 


wn w* Sole pillar 
Munich GLWAF 3S Abydo 





in nlwt Pillar of bis township 
Bersh. 5 Bersh, Il, pl. 13) Bersheb 
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wn niwt.£ spit£ Pillar of bis township and his district 
Deit Rifeh 1 (Kémi 6, 140) Dei Rifeb 


wn tay *% Great southern pillar 
€G 20539 ‘Abydos 





Jwn rsy “29 pr nswe: Great southern pillar of the administrative palace 





Assiut 1, 171 Assi 
CG 20538 Abydos 

CG 20539 Abydos 

wn sdmt dirt: Pillar of judgment ofthe desert 
CG 20539 ‘Abydos 

Lahun I, pl. 29 Labua 


wn Sm‘w Pillar of Upper Egypt 
Assiut 1, 241 Assiut 





{wn Smn‘w n pr nswe: Upper Egyptian pillar ofthe adeninistrative palace 
a l1Sq (TPC 274) Saqqara 
Saggara 18x (TPC281) Sagara 


Saga 





wn knew: Pilar of the leopard skin(?)! 





© 20539 Aby. 
Louvre C2 Abydos 
25, hy 


Iwty ‘wn-Ib.F One who is not greedy 
Louvre C167 Abydos 


lwty mbt. One who is not forget 


Louvie C167 Abydos 





wty rh.C in rt: One who is not known by the people 
Hatnub ge, 25 Hataub 





Hatnub gr, 26 Hatnub 


Iwty snw.ft One who is without his equal 





CG 20539 ‘Abydos 
Hatnub gr. 2 Hatnub 
Hiatoub gr. 26 Hatnud 


wty t0(2): One who is without complaini(?) 
MMA 57.95 Thebes 


1 See references in Wand, Index, 8, 00, 183 











56 


IWty ts. bln One who is without evil speech 


Hiatoub gr. 17 Hato 
Hiatoub gr.20 Hatoub 
26.lp 


Ip bikwt. One who assesses revenues 
CG 20563, ‘Abydos 


Ip ide nTi-mbw: One who counts the catte-ist of Lower Egypt 
€G 20539 ‘Abydos 


Ip swt dw; One who controls the supply depots 
B, Hasan 2 (BHI, pl.17) Beni Hasan 
Bersheh | (Rersh. 11 pl. 7) Bersheb 





27. tm 
Imi-* Gracious 

B. Hasan 2 (BHI, pl.7) Beni Hasan 
B. Hasan 3 (BHI, pl.25) Beni Hasan 


mt n mew. Kind to is servants 
Turin 1447 Thebes 


mt n bwt-ntr. Well-disposed tothe temple 
Bersh, 5 (Bersh. 1 pl. 13) Bersbeb 


Deit Rifeb 1 (Kémi 6, 140) Deir Rifeb 





lent r-gs(?) nb.£" nbz Gracious beside his lord every day 











Assiut 6,11 Assiut 
28. imib 

Imitty Vimib(w: Venerated 

Assiut 1 Assit 
Assiut 4 Assiut 
Assiut 5 Assiut 
Assit 6 Assiut 

Beni Hasan 2 Beni Hasan 
Beni Hasan 3 Beni Hasan 
Beni Hasan 14 Beni Hasan 
Beni Hasan 1S Beni Hasan 
Beni Hasan 17 Beni Hasan 





Beni Hasan 21 Beni Hasan 








BM 101 
BM 252 
BM S61 
BM 567 
BM 569 
BM S72 
BMS73 
BM 581 
BM 583 
BM 586 
BM 828 
BMS 
BM 31 

BM 1290 
BMA 37.1346 
BMA 54.66 
Bersheb 1 





Bersheh 3 
Bersheh 5 
Beratieh 7 
Bersheh & 
Bersbeb 10 
€G 20040 

6 20131 

6 20239 

CG 20263 

6 20515 

1G 20526 

CG 20538 

€G 20542 

© 20546 

€G 20561 

CG 20641 

CG 20683, 

€G 20751 

5 23019 

CG 23081 
Durham N1932 
Hegait 1 
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Abydos 
Unknown 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Unknown 
Unknown, 
Unknown, 
Abydos 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Bersheh 
Bersheh 
Bersbeh 
Bersteh 
Beersheh 
Berstet 
Abydos 
Unknown 
Usknown, 
Abydor 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Unknown 
Abydos 
Abydot 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 


Elephantine 
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Hegaib 4 
Heqaib 5 
Heqaib 19 
Hoqaib 48 
Hegaib 49 
Heqaib 61 

JE 91220 

JE 91242 

JE 91247 

JE 91248 

JEA 14, ph.20,1 
Kesiner 2927 
LACMA 
Leiden C14 
Leiden V2 
Lelden V3 
Lekden V4 
VS 


Leiden V6 








Louvre Ct 
Louvre C3 
Louvre C19 
Louvre C33 
Louvre C34 
Louvre C166 
Louvre C167 
Louvre C170 
Meir BL 

Meir B2 

Meir B3 

Meir BA 

Meir C1 

MPA 1980.173 
MMA 12.184 
MMA 263.217 
MMA 57.95 

Qaw el Kebir 18 
Qubbet el Hawa 31 
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Elephantine 
Elephantine 






Elephantine 
Elephantine 
Elephantine 
Elephantine 
Abydos 
Abydos 






































Unknown 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abys 
Abydos 
Abydos 





Abydos 
Abydos 
Unknown 
Abyss 
Abyds 
Meir 
Meir 
Meir 
Meir 
Meir 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Thebes 
Thebes 

Qaw el Kebir 
E 








ephantine 
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Qubbet el Hawa 36 Blephantine 
RIK 1196 Kuma 





Saqgara 11Sq Sagara 
Saqqara 18x Saqgare 
Turin 1447 Thebes 

TT 60? Thebes 

uc 14333 Armant? 
UPMAA 69-29-122 Abydos 
UPMAA 69-29-1385 Abydo 
Wadi et Hugi 17 Wadi el Hud 
Waal el Hudi 19 Wadi el Hud 
Inser, Ab. C13 Abydos 


Imid ni Truly venerated. 
Assiut 1 Assiut 


Imib(y) n spits, Venerated by bis district 
Assiut 1 Assit 


Imiby mbr swe: Venerated by the king 
Beni Hasan 3 Beni Hasan 


Im*by nb,f. Venerated by bis lord 
Basel (ANOC 1.8) ‘Abydos 





Imiby bri: Venerated by 
Berth. 1 Bersh. 1 pl.7)  Bersbeh 


Imi be Tnpw: Venerated by Anubis 
Assit Assiut 

B, Hasan 3 (BHI, pl.24) Beni Hasan 
B, Hasan 17 (BH Tl, pl. 16) Beni Hasan 


BM 461 Elephantine 
BM 569) Abydos 
BM 1010 Abydos 
Petrie, Mahun, Kalun, — Labun 


& Gurob, pl. 12, 11 
aqqara 11Sq(TPC 277) Saggara 
Saqgara 18x (TPC pl. 83) Saggara 
Uc 14339 Kabun? 
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Imib br Tnbrt : Venerated by Inheret 
MFA 13.3844 Nage-ed-Der 


Imib br ‘nkt: Venerated by Anuiket 
Hegaib 60 Elephantine 


imiby) br Wpwiwe Venerated by Wepwawet 
BM S69 Abydos 


(laity) be Wpiwt nb Stwe: Venerated by Wepwawet, Lord of Assit 
Assiut 1 Assiut 


imib(y) br War. Venerated by Osiris 


ASAE $6,213 Exbet Rushdi 
Assit 1 Assiut 
Assiut 6,16 Assiut 


B. Hasan 3 (BH 1, pl. 2 
Bersh. 1 (Bersh. pl.) Bersbeb 
Bersh. 4 (Bersh. pl. 11) Bersbeby 
Bersh.# (Bersh. 1,39) Beersbel 





Beni Hasan 


BMS83 Unknown 
CG 20541 Unknown 
Heqaib 15 Elephantine 
poten Elepbantine 
Hegaib 27 Elephantine 
Meir BI Meir 


Sagqara 118q (TPC pl. 81) Saqgara 
Sagqars 18x (TPC pl. 83) Saqqara 
TT 60 Thebes 





imib(y) br Wr nb imate: Venerated by Osiris, Lord of the West 
Berlin 1192 Abydos 


limib br Wer nb set lmnitt: Venersted by Osiris, Lord of the western desert 


Assiut 4, 84 Assiut 
Mei BL Meir 
Tr «> Thebes 


imib(y) br War nb Det: Venerated by Ostis, Lond of Busiris 
1B. Hasan 3 (BHI, pl.24) Beni Hasan 


Bersh. $ (Bersh. I pL. 13). Bersheh 


3 tip 
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Heqaib 17 Elephantine 
Meir B4 (Meir IIL, pl. 15) Meir 
iqaara 18x (TPC pl. 83) Sagqara 





im*b(y) br Ws nts *t nb Zbdw. Venerated by Osiris, the great god, Lord of Abydos 
BM 461 ‘Abydos 
C6 20641 Unknown 


‘m(y) br Pitt nbt St: Venerated by Paket, Lady ofthe Speios Valley 
B. Hasan 3 (BHT, pl. 24) Beni Hasan 


Imib(y) br Pub: Venerated by Ptah 





ASAE 56, p. 214 Bzbet Rushdi 
BM 331 Unknown 
Hqaib 27 Elephantine 


Imib(y) br Pt rsy nb: Venerated by Pra, sou of his wall 
Heqaib 26 Elephantine 








Amity) br PubSkr: Venerste by Pab-Sokar 





B, Hasan 2 (BH I, pl. 15) Beni Hasan 
Bershe 1 (Bersh. 11,25) Bersheb 
€G 20132 Unknown 
CG 20531 Abydos 
Hegaib 17 Elephantine 
Hegaib 21 Etephantine 
Hleqaib 24 Elephantine 
Hegaib 48 Elephantine 
Meir BS Mei 


Saqgara 18x (TPC pl. #4) Saggara 


Imib(y) br nb.£ Venersted by bis ford 


‘Assit 6, 12 Assiut 





mib(y) br Nbbt: Venerated by Netnbet 

Qubbet el Hawa 31 Elephantine 
(PFE pl. 33) 

Imib(y) br nswe Venerated by the king 

Dabshur 2 Dashur 

Saggara 18x (TPC, 287-8) Saggara 





Imib(y) br nswe bity Sbep-ib-r mi 
Egypt, Sehetepibra, vindicated 
ASAE S6, p. 213 Ezbet Rushdi 





yw: Venerated by the king of Upper & Lower 
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imib(y) br ntr Venerated by the god 
Saqgara 11Sq (TPC pl. 81) Saqgara 


imib(y) br ner %: Venerated by the great god 
MFA 13.3844 Nage-ed-Der 





imibt br nfew “iw: Venerated by the great gods 
Tr Thebes 


lib brag nb Sbdwr Venerated by the great god, Lord of Abydos 
CG 20065 Abydos 
Turin 1447 Thebes 


Im br ner nb pt: Venerated by the great god, Lord of the sky 


Berlin 1199 Abydos 
BM827 Unknown 
48.9120 Abydos 
MMA 57.95 Thebes 
Saqgara 118q (TPC pl. 82) Saqqara 





Tr Thebe 





mib(y) br ntrw imyw be-nte: Venerated by the goss who are inthe necropolis 
Meir B2 (Meir Il, pl.15) Meir 


Lmiby br mtr‘S nb pec Venerated by the great god, Lord of the sky 
ASAE $6, p. 218 Ezbet Rushdi 

€G 20231 Abydos 

Deir Rife 1 (Kémi 6, 140) Deir Rife 

Bersheh | (Bersh. Il, pl.) Bersbeh 

Bersh, 5 (Bersh. I, pl. 13) Bersbeh 


Hegaib 3 Elephantine 





Hegaib 48 Elepbantine 





mtby be nerf ntwty 
Hegaib 3 Elephantine 





Venerated by his local god 


imibw br Nb-bwe. Venerated by Nepbihys 
Saqqara 118q (TPC pl. 81) Saqqara 
imib(y) br Hwt-Hir. Venerated by Hatbor 
Meir B3 (Meir VI, pl.8) Meir 

B. Hasan 17 (BH Il, pl. 15) Beni Hasan 
Meir B4 (Meir Ill, pl.9) Meir 
UPMAAE 3381 Abydos ? 

1T Thebes 
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imib(y) br Hp Venerated by Hapy 
Saggara 118q (TPC pl. 82) Saggara 


Imib(y) br Hr nb baw: Venerated by Horus, Lord of Hebeou 
B, Hasan 2 (BHI pl. 79) Beai Has 





Imib(y) br Hr bh shyt: Vencrated by Horus, smiter ofthe rekhyt 
B, Hasan 2 (BH, pl. 7,9) Beni Hasan 
B. Hasan 3 (BH, pl. 24) Beat Hasan 
B, Hasan 15 (BH Il, pS) Besi Hasan 
B. Hasan 17 (BH I, pl 13) Besi Hasan 


Imib(y) br Hkt-Ib; Venerated by Heqai 
60 Elephaatine 





Hoy 





Imiby) br kt: Venerated by Hekat 
Beni Hasan 14 (BHT, 85) Beni Hasan 


Imib(y) br Hm: Venerated by Khours 
B, Hasan 2 (BH, pl. 7.9) Beai Hasan 

Beni Hasan 14 (BH I, 85) Beoi Hasan 
Qubbet el Hawa 31 Blephantine 

(FFE pl.33) 
im’b(y) br Sbk nb Ddw. Venerated by Sobek, Lond of Busi 
Petrie, Mahun, Kahun, — Labun 

& Gurob, pl. 12,11 


Imib(y) be Ske: Venerated by Sokar 


uc 14339 Kaba? 

Imi be Ste: Venerated by Satet 

Qubbet el Hawa 31 Elephaatine 
(FFE, pl. 33) 

Heqaib 16 Blephantine 


lib br St nb(t) thw Venerated by Salet, Mistress of Elephantine 
Heqaib 60 Elephantine 





imiby br Gb: Venerated by Gi 





Heqaib 17 Elephantine 
Hegaib 26 Elephantine 
Hegaib 27 Elephantine 


Hegaib 28 Elephaotine 
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29. mit 


{mit spit.£ Gracious of his township 
Assiut 1, 229 ‘Assit 


2.10, tmy-tb 





Imy-tb ity ds.f Favorite ofthe monarch himself 


Beni Hasan 2 (BH, pl. 7) Beni Hasan 





Imy-ib wr n nbsf Great favorite of his lord 
B. Hasan 2 (BHT, pl. 15) Beni Hasan 


Imyclb nb. imy-tb n nbf Favorite of his lord 
Durham N1935 Wadi Gasus 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 
Louvre C2 Abydos 

MMA 26.3217 Thebes 





Imy-llp nb. fm": Trve favorite of bis lord 


Assiut 1,218 Assiut 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh. Il, pl. 21) Bershe 
€G 20538 Abydos 
620539 ‘Abydos 


limy-ib nb.f nt Favorite of his lord every day 
Sagqara 18x (TPC pl. 83) Saqqara 


Jimyrib a nswt: Favorite of the king 
€G 20563 Abydos 


lmyrtb n nso 2“: Favorite of the king inthe palace 
MMA $7.95 Thebes 





Imy-ib Hr nb 
BM1177 
BM 828 
Bersh, 2(Bersh., pl.16) Bersheh 





otite of Horus, Lord of the pal 








limy-tb Hr nb ‘htna.£ boty mtyw-F Favorite of Horas, Lord of the pa 
motes him before his peers 
Assiut 1,240 Assit 





iimysib Hr nb wy: Favorite of Horus, Lord of the Tw 
Meir B4 (Meir Ill pl 19) Meir 


Lands 





Imy-Ib Hr stn sw Favorite of Horus, who 
Assiut 1,221 Assiut 





ors him 
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2.11, Imy-iny 


imy-lty rmt: Pilot ofthe people 
CG 20539 ‘Abydos 


imy-ity a rbyePilot of the commoners 
CG 20539 Abyd 





2.12, lmy-bib 





Imy-bib pe‘ One who is i fron 
Assiut 1, 346 Assiut 


the palace 





2.13. lyse 


Imy-r wt bmywe Overseer ofthe foremost offices 
B. Hasan 13 (BH I, pl.4l) Beni Hasan 


Imy-r swy: Overseer of the double chamber 
agqara 118q (TPC 273) Saggara 





my ld nswt, Overseer ofthe royal herd 
Bersh.2 (Bersh pl. 18) Bersheh 


Imy-r ‘t Sm‘w; Overseer of the door to the south 
Hammamat 113 Wadi Han 
namat 114 Wadi Hammamat 








my-r iw: Overseer of donkeys 
MMA 12.184 Abydos 


imy-r ‘ww mom imywer “ww: Overseer of caravan leaders among overseers of cara 
van leaders 
‘Wadi el Hui 4 Wadi el Hod 


Imy-r tow: Overseer of homed animals 
CG 20683, 





Imy-r ‘bw whmw: Overseer of horned and hoofed animals 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 


Imy-r ‘bw whmw sww nimwt: Overseer of horned, b 
animals 
Beni Hasan 2 (BHT, pl.7) Beni Hasan 


CG 20538 Abydos 
Louvre C2 Abydos 


fed, feathered, and scaled 





Imy-r wpwt bipw-ntr. Overseer of the inventories of divine offerings 
Assiut 1 Assit 
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Boi Hasan 2(BH'L pl.7) Beni Hasan 


imy-r wsbe Overseer of the broad hall, 
€G.20539 Abydos 


Luny-r msm st nb Se; Overseer of troops in every secret place 
B, Hasan 17 (BH TL pl. 14) Beni Hasan 


Imy-r niwy snwy: Overseer of the double vessel(?) 
Bersh, 8 (Bersh. Il, pl. 21) Bersheb 


Imy-r pr n Mi-bd: Steward of the Oryx Nome 
Beni Hasan 2(BH'1,13) Beni Hasan 


my: rw-p: Overseer ofthe chapels 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH, pl.7) Beni Hasan 





myc rwty wrw: Overseer ofthe gr 
€G 20683 Abydos 


double gate 


my: mt m-bw biw: Overseer of people in excess of thousands 
MMA 12.184 Abydos 


Imy-r bwnw nffw: Overseer of recruits 
BM 1177 Wadi Halla 


dmy-r bmw btw nbn: Overseer of priests of the bas of Hierakonpolis 
Assiut 1, 260 Assit 


Imy-r hmvw-ntr min Wpwtwt nb Stwt: True oversee 
of Assiut 
Assiut 1, 218 Assiut 





of priests of Wepwawet, Lord 


imy-r hmw-ntr n-wn-mi" n wpwelwt nb Swe: Troe overseer of priests of Wepwawet, 
Lond of Assiut 
Assit 2.3 Assiut 


imy-r biswt: Overseer ofthe bill countries 
B. Hasan 3 (BHT, pl. 30) Be 
Shatter Rigal 459 Shatter Rigal 


Hasan 





Imy-r biswt nbwe: Overseer of every bill-country 
€G 20683 Abydos 
Qubbet et Hawa 36 Elephantine 

(Urk V1.6) 
Imy-r barwt nfrwe. Overseer ofthe beautiful musical troupes 
Sagqara 18x (TPC 281) Saqgura 
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Imy-r brw % dw: Overseer of lowlands, great one of 
Hamamamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 


ighlands 


Imy-r bt nbtn nswe Overseer ofall royal property 
CG 20683, Abydos 


Sinai 98 Sinai 


Imy-r bt mbt dd¢e) pt kimi() t: Overseer of everything that heaven gives and earth 
creates 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH I, pl.7) Beai Hasan 


Imy-r btmt m nbw; Overseer of the gold treasury 
Hammamat 114 Wati Hammamat 


Imy-r smyt libtyte Overseer of the eastern deserts 
Beni Hasan 21 Beoi Hasan 

(BHI, pl. 22a) 
B. Hasan 3 (BH I, pl. 35) Beoi Hasan 





Imy-r sew. Overseer of sheep 


MMA 12,184 ‘Abydos 
my: sswy: Overseer of the two marshes 
€G 20539 Abydos 

JE 71901 Wadi el Hadi 





myc siwy n shmb-lb: Overseer of the two marshes of pleasure 
Beni Hasan 2 (041 I, pl.) Beni Has 

Saggara 118q (TPC273)  Saggara 
Suggara 18x (TPC 281) Saggara 





lmy-r sirw m pr-wr, Overseer of linen inthe shrine of Upper Egypt 
Leiden V4 Abydos 





lmy-r skbbwy n nswe: Overseer of the king's bathroom 
TT 103 Thebes 
Imy-r Siw: Overseer of pigs 


MMA 12.184 Abydos 


Imy-r Sawty m Ip it mbw: Overseer of the double granary in the reckoning of Upper 
Egyptian barley 
MMA 12.184 Abydos 


Imy-r Snwty pred: Overseer of the double granary ofthe te 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 








Imy-r i m pr-‘nb. Overseer of writing in the embalming place 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh. Il, pl. 21) Bershebs 
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Amy. 5¥ n nsw n bft-br: Overseer of royal writing ofthe court 
€G-20539 Abydos 


Irmy-r kbbw piywt banwt: Overseer of squatic, uttering and flying birds 
MMA 26.3.217 Thebes 


Imy-r kiwe Overseer of works 
Hammamat 113 Wadi Hammamat 


Imy-r iw nbt nswt m td. Overseer of al royal work in the entre land 
Lahun I pl.29 Labun 


Imy-r Kiwt nswe Overseer of royal works 
Hammamat 192 Wasi Hammamat 


Imy-r gs-prw: Overseer of the alministrative districts 
€6-20839 Abydos 


Imy-r gs-pr n aswt: Overseer ofthe royal administrative district 
Assiut 1, 217 Assiut 

2.14, lms-lb 

Ims-tb 0 nmi nb: Atentvely disposed toward all people 

Beni Hasan 2 (BH, pl. 7). Beni Hasan 

2.15. int 


{in phwy tmmew rf: One who reached the boundaries of that which is not known 
Sinal 54 Sinai 





{nn mmww(2) bistw m rdwy.f Ove who reached the boundaries(?) of foreign lands on, 
his (own) feet 
Sina 54 Sinai 


In a.f mi*w nfr-n Thaw n-"(0).2 biw bm.f One who brought for him the good 
products of Libya inasmuch as His Majesty was powerful 
Hammamat 47 Wadi Hamnmamat 


In nf mat.n.£..: One who brought for him what be desired. 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh 1, pl. 13). Bersheh 


{nn rh nswe. One who attains (the rank of) royal acquaintance 
Hammamat 43, Wadi Hammam: 


In rh nswt manb sr. One who attained royal acquaintance because his plan was 
effective 

BM563 Abytos 

BM1213, Unknown 
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2.16. iri 


Ir Sht ws One who does what is beneficial alone 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 


Ir Spt n ml.f Ove who did what was beneficial for his equal 
BM S81 Abydos 


{ir bratt lwtt; One who acts asa door for what is and what is not 
MMA 57.95, Thebes 


ir Bt mal Iry.s: One who performed an office acconding to its purpose 
CG 20539 ‘Abydos 


Ir iw n bw nb: One who makes greetings for everyone 
Heni Hasan 2 (BH I, pl.7) Beni Hasan 





Ir Imy-r mim st nbt: One who acts as overseer of troops in every situa 
B, Hasan 17 (BH Ul, pl. 14) Be 





5 Hasan 





‘Ir wdwt(2) bun.f One who did what His Majesty commanded(?) 
Wadi el Hludi 2 Wadi el Hud 


‘Ir m bp8.f. One who acted with his strong sem, 
Meir Cl (Meir VI, pl. 13). Meir 





Jnr ml nt m Ib. One who acted according to what i in his heart (1... the heart of his 
lord) 


Assiut 1, 219 Assiut 


Ir maw m niwt nt db(2) : One who built monuments in the township of the hip 
popotamus (2) 
Assit 2,9 Assiut 





Ir maw h nbb m bwt-ntr Ham nb Hr-wr: One who constructed the monuments of 
‘eternity in the temple of Khnum, Lord of Her-wer 
1B. Hasan 17 (BH IL, pl. 16) Beni Hasan 





rr ment nbt m brt-hrw nbz One who does everything that is desired every day 
Hammamat 123 Wasi Harmmamat 


rn ib.fm hew.f One whose heart acts for bien daily 





BMS72 Abydos 
Leiden V4 Abydos 
I(t) n nb. One who acte for his lord 
Bersheh 2 Bentbeh 
Heqaib 2 Blephantine 


Hegaib 61 Elepbantine 
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Irn nb KLE One whose lord created his character 
Wadi el Hudi 17 Wai el Hugi 


rnb: One who acted strongly 
Meir C1 (Meir VI pl. 13) Meir 


Irm.fmaw in 3. One whose name was made in stone by his son. 





























Beni Hasan 17 


BM 1177 
Sint, pl 3 
Wadi el Hoi 2 


Louvre C167 


BMA 16,580.87 
€G 20546 
Sinai 71 

Inscr. Ab. C13 


Berlin 1199 


Hegaib 1 
Heqaib 11 
RIK 117 


Wadi et Hoi 1 
Wadi et Hui 7 
Wadi el Hud 13 
Wack el Hi 146 


covery day 
Berlin AGM 26/66 


BMS75 
€G 20831 
©G 20541 
Hammamat 87 
Hammamat 104 


Hammamat 113 


lnr bsst. bX): One who 


Bei Hasan 


Inrbsst: One who does what is favored 


Wadi Half 
Assiut 
Wadi el Hudi 


Ire) bsst wrt: One who does what is greatly favored 
Beni Hasan 2(BH1, pl.9) Beoi Hasan 


Inrbsstf.: One who does what be favors. 


Abydos 


Ir bsst.£ m brt-hew nt” nbz One who does wha be favors in the course of every day 


Saqqara 
Abydos 
Abydos 


Joes everything he favors 


‘Abydos 
Etephantine 
Elephantine 
Kumna 
Wadi el Hud 
Wadi el Hust 
Wadi ef Hud 
Wadi et Hudt 


ler bsst.f nbt m brt-hew nt r nbz One who does everything he favors in the course of 


Abydos 
Abydos 

Abydos 
Unknows 

Wadi Hammama 
Wadi Hammamat 
Wadi Hammamat 








Hammamat G66 


Hammamat G70 
JE-71899 

JB 71900 

JEA 5), pl. ta 
Kestner 2927 
Louvre C3 
MMA 26.3.217 
MMA 9.180.111 
Wadi el Hud 8 
‘Wadi el Hudi 9 
Wadi et Hudi 4 
Wadd ef Hodi 21 


‘Wadi el Huai 147 
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Wadi Hammamat 
Wadi Hanmamat 
Wadi Hammamat 
Wadi et Hugi 
Wadi el Hud 
Abydos 
Unknown 
Abydos 

Thebes 

List 

Wai el Hod 
Wadi el Hod 
Wadi el Hd 
Wadi el Hud 
Wai 





Hod 


am 


Irr bsst.f nbt nb r nb de Ove who does everything he favors every day forever 


Wadd et Hud 146 


Irr bsst.f nbz One who does what he favors every day 


BM 828 
Guimet 11 
Leiden VS 





Wasi el Hud 


Unknown 
Abydos 
Abydos 


{rr} bsst nb.£ One who does what bis lord favors 


Sinai 18 


Ir bsst nb.fr nlx One who does what his 


Assint 6,17 
Louvre C243 
RILN 10 


Wadi et Hud 149 


{rr bsst nb wy: One who does what the L 
Assiut 1, 154, 215 


BM S69 


Hammamat 48 





Inrbsst nb tiwy m-br-brw nt rnb: One who 


Simat 


Assiut 
Abydos 
Girgawi 
Wasi el Hud 





Assit 
Abydos 


Wadi Hammamat 


favors in the course of every day 


BMSS7 


‘Abydos 


1d favors every day 


of the Two Lands favors 


does what the Lond of the Two Lands 









2m APPENDIX TWO 
ler st nswt m br-hrw nt rn: One who does what the king favors in the course of 
every day 

Sinai 72 Sinai 























lnr sst ntrw: One who does what the gods favor 
Assiut 1, 184 Assiut 





{nr st nr. One who does what his god favors 
Assiut 1,336 Assit 


Ire bsst nie. m brt-hew nt r nk: Ove who dé 


every day 
CG 20539 Abydos 


es what his god favors in the course of 











{itr bjsstntew Sen'w Te-mbw om brtchew ot nb: (C 
Upper and Lower Egypt favor in the course of every day 
Sinai 115 Sinai 


who does} what the gods of 





i bsst.so nbt m-brt-chrw; One who does everything they favor every day (i. 
‘Amenembat I and Senwosret 1) 
Louvre CL ‘Abyd 





tn bsst bss sw: One who does what the one who favors him favors 


Assiut 2,7-8 ‘Assit 
Heqaib 1 Elephantine 
Heqaib 49 Blephantine 





Ir bapw n ntr nb n Mibd Ove who made offerings Wo every god of the Oryx nome 
B, Hasan 15 (BH Il, pl.) Beni Has 


B, Hasan 17 (BH I, pl 15) Beat Hasan 





{Ir bap: One who acted powerful 
Homnmamat 114 ‘Wadi Hammamat 





dr bem tp afr: One who did things successfully 
Louvre C170 Abydos 
CG 20838 Abydos 


Ir bt rbw: One who did things, knowingly 
Wadi el Hud 4 Wadi el Hud 


irsim n nb.fn ibtE One who did bis lord's business without ceasing 
Hatnub ge. 28 Hatoub 








LIST OF EPITHETS 22 
rst m sb n sdt m kn Dwty: One who did it as burnt offering forthe ka of Thoth 
Hatoub gr. 17 Hatnub 


Ir 0 ..Jt-Pew nw nisw. One who made images i the chapels of the gods 
Deir Rifeh 1 Kémi6, 140) Deie Rife 


{rtp n bssyw: One who reached the forefront ofthe favored ones 
Sinai 405 Sinai 





{tr tnw sp: One who acts every time 








Wadi et Hudi 14 Wadi el Hud 
Ir dt nb & rdf be nbd n sndw nw 1dt.£ One who did everything that is said the 
‘entire land quaking in fear of his wrath 

Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 

2.17. by 

Ary nbd bn‘ nbw: Keeper of silver and gold 

CG 20538 Abydos 


‘Wadi el Hud 16 Wadi el Hoi 


fry n bd bn nbw nr-ibw “tt nbe: Keeper of silver and gold, ax-herds, and all precious 


stones 
CG 20538 Abydos 


iy nlwt nb: Keeper of every townsbip 
Bersh.2 (Bershl, pl. 16) Bersheh 


Iry nfr-bit m shkr nswe Keeper of the royal diadem ia adorning the king 
BM 839 ‘Abydos 





dry siti n bumty ner: Keeper of secrets of the god's sealer 
Hatnb ge. 26 Hatnab 








ry sgrn Snwt: Keeper of the silence of the entourage 
€G 20539 Abydos 


Int stv bity: Keeper of the seal of the king of Lower Egypt 
CG 20839 Abydos 
2.18, iry-p't 


iy-p't ty bd n Gb: Hereditary noble connected to the White Chapel of Geb 
B. Hasan 3 (BH, pl. 35) Beoi Hasan 


4+ This phrase follows a series of epithets involving offerings. See Anthes, Har 
ub, 37-38, 
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Iry-p'tm swt dsrw, Hereditary noble in the secret places 
€6 20539 ‘Abydos 


iry-p't(2) wsbe. Hereditary noble ofthe (2) ofthe forecourtS 
B. Hasan3 (BHI, pl. 35) Beni Hasan 
€G 20539 Abydos | 


2.19. iy 





Any nf m wa m:: Eyes of bis loed in reality 


Hammmamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 





2.20. br 


ikr m*pre: Worthy vindicated one 
Meir B2 (Meir Il, pl. 10) Meir 


Uke m ..: Worthy i 
Hammamat 104 Wadi Hammamat 


Ikra: Excellent of knowledge 
Harnmamat 108 ‘Wadi Hammamat 


Ir nd Excellent of bis counsel 
BM 572 Abydos 


Iker br Ib 9 ban. f: Worthy in the heart 





His Majesty 


Hammamat 47 Waa Hammamat 
lr sb m wtn£ Excellent of counsel in what is commanded of him 
Suit 1.350 Assit 


Jr sbr, Excellent of plan 


Assiut 3,4 Assit 
Assiut 4, St Assiut 

Berlin 1208 Abydos 

BM S81 Abydos 
Hammamat 42 Wadi Hammamat 
Louvre Cl Abydos 





Sinai 117 si 





Ikr shr(w).£ One whose plan is excellent 
Assit 1, 152, 213 Assiut 


5 See Ward, Index, 00. 850s for the reading and rendering of this problematic 
phrase, with bibliograpiy. 
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Ukr she m-bib..: Excellent of plan before 





Berlin 1199 Abydos 
ir sens: Excellent of speech 

Hammamat 47 Wadi Hammamat 
Hammamat 48 Wadi Hammamat 
JEASI, pl. 14 Abydos 

Wadi ef Hud 149 Khor Debit 
[ik] st-ns tsw Excellent of speech 

Eadfou, 32, 10 Eafu 

Ir jsw: Excellent of speech 

Assiut 1, 242 Assit 

Assiut 2,8 Assiut 

Louvre C167 Abydos 


{kr dd: Exceltent at speaking 
CG 20539 “Abydos 


10538 Abydos 





221. tt 


tm amby Father ofthe orpban 
Kestner 2927 Unkoo 


MMA 12.184 Abydos 





ita br: Father of the child 
Hatnub ge. 12 Hatnub 


1 Sm'w..: Upper Egyptian barley (for) 
Hatoub gr. 16 Hatnub 


tb "bE mo-bry-Ib bw kn n bw nb rE Stoong fortress in the district, onto which 
everyone held 
Hatoub ge. 20 Hatnub 





* p'Uibyt: Arm of the elite and the commoners 
Hammamat 113 ‘Wadi Hammamat 
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3.2. (adj.) 


“2 mbw: One great in Lower Egyptian wheat 
Assiut 1, 247 Assiut 


‘2 thw: One great of braziers 
Hatoub gr.24 Hatoub 

"11m bdt Iw € m fs: One great in northem barley when the land isin shortage 
Assiut 5.9 Assiut 

“2m pre Ove great in his house 

Leiden V4 ‘Abydos 





m bt nbz One great in all property 
Assiut 1, 247 ‘Assiut 





m s'b. One great in bis rank® 
Assiut 1, 172 Assit 





“ mnw n wen: Ope great in monuments forthe temple 








Assiut 5, 14 Assit 
“ewe: Ove great of love 

Assit 6, 12 Assiut 
Beni Hasan 2 Beni Hasan 
€6 20539 Abydos 
JEASI, p14 Abydos 
Hamnmamat 114 

Hatnub gr. 16 Hatoub 
Hatoub gr.20 Hatoub 
Hatoub gr. 24 Hatoub 


$868 Great one ofthe secret 
Uc 14333 Armant 7 





“2m blswt bt: Door to every foreign 
Bersh. 2 (Bershl, pl.16)  Bersbeh, 





‘mm By Hr. One great of name in the Two Lands of Horus 
Bessh, 5 (Bersh. I pl. 13). Bersheh 


“bbc One great of hunting 
Assiut 1, 277 Assiut 


6 See also page 5267-268 below. 
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‘bt nden ‘nti One great ia beer and sweet in myrth 
Hatoub gr. 17 Hatnub 


‘ bryt m Stwe One great of respect in Assiut 
Deir Rifeh 7, 45 Deir Rifeh 


‘bst ngs nb.f One great of favor at bis lord's side 
Assiut 1, 151-2, 210-11 Assiut 
Assiut 2, 5 Assiut 


‘bps: One great of power 
Hatnab gr. 28 Hatnvb 


“tm snd m gsw.fi One greatly feared among bis neighbors 
Assiut 5,17 Assit 


‘snd. St mpt nt idw: Fear of whom is greater than (?) ina year of pestilence? 
Hamnmamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 





sbrm Ipt nswe: One great of plan in the king's private office 
Louvre Cl Abydos 


“Fskn knl br wnwt.F One great of punishing one who is remiss in his duty® 
BMS72 ‘Abydos 


‘lye One great of respect 
Hlatoub gr. 24 Hainub 


“al One great of character 


Louvre C3 Abydos 
“ dww; Great one ofthe mount 
Hammamat 114 ‘Wadi Hammamat 
3.3: (noun) 


“ht bw: Door behind the Residence 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl.13) Bersbeh 


3.4, ‘be 


“bt “wy m sbkr nte: One who presents (his) hands in adorning the god 
CG 20538 Abydos 


7 The meaning of stris unclear; see Lichtheim, Autobiographies, $3-54, 
5 tn rendering this difficult phrase, I am following Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 
107. Ka is written “ink. 
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3,5. ‘pr 
‘pen ibt.fnn thw.s: One who provides for his family so that it does not suffer 
Hiatnub ge. 12 Hatoub 

3.6.'0 


‘nn nswt Pleasing tothe king 

Qubbet el Hawa 36 Elephantine 
(FFE, pl) 

‘nw, Pleasant 

BM 581 Abydos 


3.7. ‘nb 











‘nb wd smb Wh lives, prospess is healthy 
Hitoub gr. 10 Hatnub 

Hoatnub gr. 12 Hatoub 

Hoatnub ge, 14 Hatoub | 
Hatnub gr. 26 Hatoub 

Hainub gr. 28 Hatoub 

Haina g.31 Hainab | 
Hitoub ge. 32 Hatoub | 
JE71899 Wo et Hua | 
Wadi el Hud 8 Wadi el Hod 


‘nb dt: Who lives forever } 
Hatoub gr. 16 Hatoub 

Hiatnub ge. 17 Hatoub 
19 Hatoub 


Hatoub gr. 22 Hatnub 





‘nb dt rnbte: Who lives forever and ever 
Hatoub gr-23 Hatoub 
Hatoubs | 
Hatoubs 





Hatoub ge. 2. 





Hoatoub gr 





38 if 


‘rf Uwe ts im. Ove who joins offices 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh. Ip]. 21). Bersbeh 
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39. ‘re 
‘"K(}-br.£r Diwty: More skilled than Thoth 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 
3.10. "Be 


‘bin smiyt: Warrior of the confederacy 
Bersh, $ (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bershes 


34 





‘b' rms m It shr: Ove who attends to the troops ia making a plan 


Hammamat 43, Wadi Hammamat 


‘p'w nb. br mdw.£ Ove who uplifts lord with his speech 
CG 20539 ‘Abydos 


“h'w hmsw br sbr.é By whose plan ove stands and sits 
Bersh. 8 (Rersh. Il, pl.21) Bersbt 
3.12. "hw 


“b'w Spss tpw-' A foremost noble attendant 
Deir Rifeh 1 (Kemi 6, 140) Deie Rife 





313. 4 
“8 Spdw, One rich in fowl 

Beni Hasan 17 Beni Hasan 
Hatnub gr. 20 Hatnub 





Hatnub gr. 24 Hatavb 


Hatoub gr. 26 Hatnud 


"8 sw; One rich in sacrifices 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. Ul, pl. 13) Bersheh 


“8 stpwe One rich in choice meats 
Berstioh 1 (Bersh. tl, 19) Bershieh 
Bersh. S (Bersh. Tl, pl. 13) Bers 


“ kow. One rich in bulls 
Assiut 5, 13 Assit 


3.4, 


‘elb.E His confidante 
Hammamat 113 Wadi Hammamat 
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Sinai 86 Sinai 


‘felb.m shrt wy. His confidante in paciying the Two Lands 
JEASI, pl. 14 Abydos 


“k-lb.. baty Idbwy; His confidante before the two banks 
CG 20839 Abydos 


‘heb. omy Sawe: His confidante before the entourage 
CG 20838 Abydos 

C6 20539 Abydos 

“lb. hoty Snwt.Fsrw.F His foremost confidante of his entourage and his officials 
Hammamat 199 ‘Wadi Hammamat 

‘k Bbdt (2%: One who enters Eafa 

JE 52486 Eafe 


nounced 





‘km wstn nn smit One who enters unbindered, without being a 
Bersb. 8 (Bersh. Il,pl. 21) Bersheh 





“km watn br st sit One who eaters uohindered into the secret place 
Bersh. ® (ersh. I, pl. 21). Bersheh 


“kn Ibs His confidante 
MMA 37.95 Thebes 


“kn nswt lwty saw. Fe Confidante ofthe king without bis equal 
Hlatoub gr. 25 Hatoub 


“esbw nb siti: One who enters into all secret knowledge 
inal 101 A Sinai 





“k br nb.f wrw be-pb.£ One w 
his back 
UC 14333 Armant ? 





*k be-bit pr briphwy. One who entered first and left last 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. 1 pl. 13). Bersheb 








“kw nf inw m bst 0-"2-0 mur £ nb.£ One to whom Wibule enters as a favor inasmuch 
as he is beloved of is lord 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh. 1l,pl.21) Benbeh 





3.15. 


“Kilby Straightforward one 
JEAS\. pl. 14 Abydos 
Louvre C167 Abydos 
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‘fF bit, One straight of character 
Assiut 5,22 Assiut 


°K m shin sb One straight in conduct tothe pupil 
BM 561 Abydos 


KF ml iwsw; One who is precise like a bal 
BMS81 Abydos 





“RF rth; One who is mor 





precise than the plummet of a balance 
Abydos 
Abydos 





"5 mdw hew msbbr Straight of speech on the day of turning away 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 


3.16, ‘deme 


‘deme Dp Ads 





inistrator of Dep 


Assivt 1,23 Assivt 
RILN74 Girgawi 

4w 
4 w 


Ww! mir One who supports the wretched ll 
Hatnub gr. 20 Hatnub 


4.2, wib 
wiblb: Attentive one 
B. Hasan 2 (BH I, pl. 1S) Beni Hasan 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl 13) Bersbet 

BM S81 





C6 20538 
CG 20539 Abydos 
JEA 51, ph 4 Abydos 
Louvre C167 Abydos 


Meir CL Meir 
Sinai 33, Sinai 

Sinai 35, Sinai 

uc 14333 Armaat ? 
Wadi el Hudi 16 Wadi el Hud 
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wileib iwty sawy.£ Attentive without his equal 
Abydos 





witb m-bry-Ib srvz Attentive among of the officials 
B. Hasan 2(BH1, pl. 1S) Beni Hasan 
B, Hasan 13 (BH, pl. 41) Beni Hasan 


witb r sdmt mde. Ateotive until words have been heard 
JEASI, pl. 14 Abydos 

C6 20539 Abydos 

wib mrwe: Enduring of love 

Beni Hasan 2 (BH I, pl.8) Beni Hasan 


wi epy 0: Enduring on earth 


Assiut 1, 185 Assit 
Assiut 4,87 Assit 
Assiut 5,42 Assiut 
4.3, wid 


wid swe Green of plants 
Assiut 1, 246 Assiut 


wid kk Fresh of crops 
Leiden V6 Abydos 


44.w! 


w* ibn bty: First inthe heart ofthe king of Lower Egypt 
C6 20538 A 





Ww! ib n nsw: Sole one useful to 
Sinai 101A, Sin 





e king 





Sinai 405 Sinai 
w* wr Uniquely great ove 


€6 20839 Abydos 


w* wr bbe Uniquely great of hunting 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH 1, pl. 7) Beni Hasan 


Assiut 1,260 Assi 





w* m sib a nb Fist in the affection of his 
CG 20831 Abydos 


w* mnb: Uniquely effective one 
MMA 26,3217 Thebes 
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Wadi el Hudi 14 Wadi el Hudi 
w! mnb ity mityw.E Sole effective one without bis equal 
‘Assiut 1, 349-50 Assit 

w*n bity; Sole one ofthe king of Lower Egypt 





6 20839 ‘Abydos 


w* n nbF Sole one of his lord 
MMA 57.95 Thebes 


Ww! n nswt iwty snw.£ Sole one of the king. without his equal 
CG 20539 ‘Abydos 


w* beshw.f: Unique one 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh, Il, pl. 13) Bersbel 








Assiut 4, 39 Assi 
Hlatoub gr. 24 Hatnub 
Hatoub gr. 26 Hataub 


.w* be-bw m wb. it Unique in confiding to bin 
Assiut 1, 242 ‘Assiut 





w* besbw a tiny “fe Unique forthe 
Assiut 1, 214 Assiut 





45. wb 


W'b-‘m shkrt nt Pure of hand in adoring the god 
Berlin 1204 ‘Abydos 


wb n Dbwty m sbet sb! hew irt nie" One great wab-priest of Thoth in over: 
throwing the rebel on the day of performing ritual 
Bersh. 7 (Bersh. Tl, pl.19) Bersbeb 


W°b ‘wy: Pure of bands 
Meir Cl (Meir V1, pl. 13) Meir 


w°b ‘wy m wht nite: Pure of hands with the god's jar 
Hersh, 5 (Bersh. Tl, pl. 13) Bersheh 


lls the bow? 





w'b ‘wy mh.£ btw: Pure of hand when be 
Bersh. 5 (Rersh, Il, pl. 13) Bersheh 


w'b ‘wy drp.fntr Pure of bands when be offers tothe god 
Hatnab gr-26 Hatnub 


9 For the reading “filled,” see Brovarski, “Ahanakbt.” 18-19, 
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w°b ‘bw m st dst: One who purifies the braziers in the sacred place 
Hatoub gr.26 Hatnats 







w°b stpwt sndm st bwt-ntr, One who purifies the choice offerings and who sweetens 
the smell of the temple 
Hatnub gr. 24 Hatnob 
























w'b db'w Pure of fingers 
Bersheh 1 (Bersh. Il, pl.7) Bersheh 
nai 10 Sinai 





4.6. wily 


wity 2h nswe Sole one effective f 
Sinai 101 A Sinai 








wity aswe, Soleo 
Assiut 4,35 Assiut 





wity sp.: Sole 
Hatnub gr. 11 Hatoub 





4,7, wb 


wb! n.f lk Someone to whom the heat is revealed 
Wal el Hoi 3 Wadi el Hud 


WOE n.fnswt mdw.fr Int ‘ryt bef Someone to whom the king reveals his speech in 





rer {0 act as a gateway to it 
MMA 57.95 Thebes 


wb? n.f tt m 1b m hipt rrmt nb: Someone to whom what isin the heart is revealed, 
namely what is hidden from everyone 
JEAS1, ph 14 ‘Abydos 


wb? n.fdsrw nbw: Someone to whom all secrets ate revealed 
Beersh. 8 (Bersh. I, pl. 21) Bershel 





4.8. wpl 


wpl br rm. n-wnt nm im. One who judges a prisoner accurately, without par- 
tiality to him 


Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 





wpl snwy nam’ One who judges two peers impartially 
Assiut 1,249) Assit 


wpp brp r sanw.f One who separates a district from its neighbor 
€G 20539 Abydos 
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4.9 wpwey 





wpoty + bist nb: Messenger to every foreign land 
RILN74 Girgawi 
4.10. wn 


wo-1b r whdw sfaw: Open-hearted tothe suffering and afflicted 
Louvre C167 Abydos 





wa br sw sin: One who revealed the sight and renewed the mud seal 
Bers, $ (Bersh. Il pl. 13) Bersbel 


Hatnub gr. 26 Hatnub 








wn 8 Tonw: One who opened the land of the Libyans 
Hammamat 43, Wadi Hammamat 


411, we 


Wr ide One great of incense 
MMA $7.95 Thebes 


Wr bt bbyt: One great of food offerings of the festival 


Assiut 1, 228 Assivt 





wr wibwe One great of offerings 
Bersheb | (Bersh. 1, 19) Bershet 


Bersh, $ (Bersh. Il, pl 13) Bersbet 


Wr w'bt m bwt-ntr One great of meat offerings in the temple 





Leiden V4 ‘Abydos 
wr wiv: Greatest of the great 
CG 20546 ‘Abydos 


wr wrw s‘bw smrw: Greatest of the great ones, nobles and officials 
Assiut 2, 6-7 Assi 








wr B1GE One great in his 0 
Louvre ‘Abydos 


wrm BL) %m s'B(De: One great in (bis) office, great in (his) rank 





Assit 1,21-22, 215 Assiut 
Assit 2, 3-4 Assiut 
Assiut 4, 33, Assiut 


Bersh. 1 (Bersh. Il, pl.7)  Bersbet 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl.13) Bershet 
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BM1I77 Wadi Halfa 
CG 20531 Abydos 
Hammamat 104 Wadi Hammamat 


Hammamat 113 Wadi Hammama 
Louvre C2 Abyss 
Louvre C4 Abydos 
Louvre C243 nko 
Meir Cl (Meir VI, pl. 13) Meir 
Sagqara 18x (TPC pl. 83) Saqqara 





wrm dt: One great in battey 


MMA 12.184 ‘Abydos 
wrm prnb. One great in the house of his lot 
Wadi el Hui & Wadi el Hud 


atin his fies 





wrm shwt.f One g1 
Leiden V4 Abydos 


Wrm U rdrcé Great one i the entire land 
Louvre C2 Abydos 


wr mdw Ti-mbw: Great one of the southem tens 
Bersh, $ Bersh, Il pl. 13) Bersheh 


wrn mnb.£ One great of bis virtue 
Bafou, 32, 10 Eat 





wen nswt  n bity: Great 0 
Lower Egypt 





of the king of Upper Egypt, great one of the kit 


Assiut 1, 151 Assiut 
Assiut 2.4 Assit 

BM1177 Wadi Halfa 

€6 20538 Abydos 
Hamnmamat 113 Wadi Hammamat 
JEA 14, pl. 21 Abydos 

TT Thebes 


wrn T-wr. Great one of Tawer 
Leiden V4 Abyd 








wre wrw nw Té-im'w: One who is greater thaa the great ones of Upper Egypt 


Hegaib 12 Elephantine 
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wr rwrw ‘bw smrw: One who is greater than the great ones, nobles, and com 


anions 
Assiut 1, 154 Assivt 


wrrmv: One great of fishes 
Beni Hasan 17 Beni Hasan 


wrnmw ‘paw: One great of fish and fowl 
B, Hasan 3 (BHT, pl.34) Beni Hasan 


wr bw: One great of vinyards 
MMA 12.184 Abydos 


wr bbs One great of hunting 
Bersh. 1 (Bersh, Il, pl.7) Bersbet 





wr bry-tp wew: Great overlont of the great 
Assiut 1,231 Assia 


wr bst m pr bity: One great of favor in the Lower Egyptian palace 
Assiut 1,232 Assiut 





wr bst m pr nswt: One great of favor io the Upper Egyptian palace 
B. Hasan 2 (BH, pl, 1S) Beni Hasan 


wr snd: One great of fear 
Assiut 4, $4 Assiut 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 





wr snd m-bnw pr nswt: Ove great of fear in the administrative palace 
€G 20539 ‘Abydos 





wr Sm: Ove great of going forth 
B. Hasan 14 (BH, pl. 44) Beni Hasan 


wr thwy; Great one of the Two Lands 
Bersh, $ (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bersbeb 










wr diw m pe Diwwty: Great one 
Bersh, 5 (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bershes 













wr dpty (7): One great of offerings ( 
Bersh. 7 (Bersh. Il, pl.19) Bershels 















wr drt: One great of hand 
Beni Hasan 2 (BHI, pl. 7) Beni Hasan 








wr drt m pe nb.£ One great of hand inthe bows 
Berlin 1208 Abydos 
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wr dBw: One great of provisions 
Assiut 1, 2 ‘Assit 





Assit 6,5 Assiut 
Bersh. $ (Bersh. I, pl. 13). Bersbeh 
4.12 web 


wrh wt m pr bk Annointer of offices in the house ofthe ruler 
Florence 1774 Thebes 


wrb Mit m stwe One who annoints Maat in Assiut 


Assiut 1,2 Assiut 





4.13, woe 


whibc Capable one 
Meir C1 (Meir VI, pl. 13) Meir 


wh’ sp ks m bpr.é One who eases (lit. loosens) a time of trouble when it happens 
Assiut 1, 248 Assiut 
4.14, when 


whan ‘nb: Repeating life 














BM Abydos 
Bolton Abydos 

©G 20082 Abydos 

eG 20334 Abydos 
Eafou, 36-37 Este 

Fs, Simpson S245 Unknown 
Heeqaib 36 Elephantine 
Leiden 42 (V 21) Abydos 

Sinai $1 Sinai 

Sinai 142 Sinai 

Wack el Hoi 23, Wadi el Hud 
Wack el Huai 24 Waal et Hudi 
Wack el Hui 25 Wadi el Hud 
Warsaw 141262 Bau 


whm ‘nb nf: Repeating beautiful life 
Sinai 53 ‘Sinai 


is desired 






Assiut 6,6 
BMS69 Abydos 
€G 20538 Abydos 
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Hammamat 108 ‘Wadi Hammamat 
Louvre C170 Abydos 
Sinai $00 Sinai 


who ment m brt-hrw nt rnb: One who repeats what is desired inthe course of every 


day 
Berlin AGM 26/66 Abydos 
Manchester Abydos 


whm nfit..: One who repeats what is good 
Sinai 405 Sinai 








whm nfitm nb twy; One who repeats what is good tothe Lord of the Two L 
Hammamat 108 Wadi Harnmamat 


whn(?) nmbw: Spokesman(?) forthe poor 
Louvre Cl Abydos 
who bipw nb: Ove who repeats every offering 
Assiut §, 15 Assiut 


whmv ikr. Worthy herald 
Hatnub ge. M4 Hatnub 


whmv ‘% n bw nff: Great herald of the Place of Beauty 
CG 20539 Abydos 





4.15, whd 
Whd bkitr mswe.s Patient witha pregnant women until she gives bin 
Hatnub gr. 20 Hatoub 

4.16, Wer 


Wer: The Osiris 


JE.91253 Abydos 
Hegaib 36 Blephantine 
Meir B2 Meir 







Wer hity-: The Osiris, the local 
Hegaib 1 Elephantine 










Wer bity-" N pa: This Osis, the loc 
Heqaib 26 Elephant 
Hegaib 27 Elephantine 
Meir B2 Meir 
Meir B4 Meir 


ruler 
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4.17. wse 


wsr-itz Stouthearted 
MMA 26.321 





Thebes 


wsr “wy m st shkrt: Strong of bi 
Meir Cl (Meir VI, pl. 13) Mei 


ods inthe place of adornment 








wsrrrnbe Powerful in the presence of a stong man 
Hammamat 43 Wadi Hammamat 
4.18, ws 


wb: Generous (lit. Broad of bear) 
Leiden V6 Abydos 


wb amit, Broad of steps 


Assiut 1, 222, 349 Assiut 
Florence 1542 Wadi Halfa 
4.19, wan 


RILN 74 





ruly unhindered 








wstn br st sit? One who travels 
Bersh. 8 Bersh. 11, pl. 21) Bersbels 


hindered through the secret place 





win ‘paw n k? a dbwty: One who slaughiters fowl for the ka of Thoth 


Hatoab gr. 17 Hatnub 


4.21, wid 


widw wrw; One whom the great ones greet 


MMA 57.95 Thebes 
4.22. wal 

wd snd.f m-bry-ib ‘Swe: One who insilled fear of him amidst the masses 
BM 1213 Abydos 

4.23. wd 


wd mdw n imyw bat... One who gives orders to the foremost 
Siua, pl. Assiut 
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wd mdw n bryw wdb: One who giv. 
Bersh. 2 (Bersh. pl. 5,6) Bersheh 





ders to the masters of largesse 


wd sim bpr-n nswt: One who orders the business that takes place forthe king 





Hammamat 114 ‘Wadi Hammamat 
4.24, wd! 

wd? Ile Happy (Prosperous of heart) 
Hammamat 199 Wadi Hammamat 
425. wd 





wd" rdlt br-gs: One who judges without being partial 
Hammarmat 113 ‘Wadi Hammamat 


Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 





Wd" snwy: One who judges two peers 
Hatub ge 4 Hatnub 


‘wd! splwe One who judges the districts 
Berah, $ (Bersh. Tl, pl. 13) Bershet 


4.26. wad 
wd rn mdt bn’. f One who directs the conversation of the one speaking with him 
Hatoub gr. 16 Hatnud 
Hatoub Hatnub 





Su bi 


bi Imy 2pw: Ba that is among aks 


Meir B2 Meir 
5.2. biw 

iw mf te One whose heart was powerful for him 
€G 20539 Abydos 

5.3. bik 


Dik.é His servant 
Hammamat 113 Wadi Hammamat 


Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 
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Wadi el Hui 10 
Heqaib 1 


Dik. mS His true servant 
Berlin AGM 26/66 


BMS74 
BMS75 

620531 
CG 20541 
€G 20546 





Hamnmamat 87 
Hammamat 104 
Hammamat 114 
Hammamat 123 


Hamnmamat G 66 


Hqaib 1 
Hqaib 14 
JE 71899 
JE 
JE 71901 





Louvre C243, 
MMA 26.3217 
MMA $7.95 
Wadi el Hui 1 
Wadi el Huai 6 
Wasi el Hdi 7 
Wadi el Heli 9 
Wadi el Hui 13, 
Waal el Hadi 14 
Wasi el Hud 146 
Wosk el Hadi 147 


bik mry nb.f Beloves 
Le 
Wash el Hadi 14 





wre C167 





bik mrrw: Beloved servant 
BMS72 
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Wai et Hui 


Elephantine 


Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Unknown 
Abydos 

Wadi Hammam: 





Wadi Hammamat 
Wosli Hammamat 
Wadi Hammamat 
Wadi Hammamat 
Elepbantine 
Elephantine 

Wadi el 

Wadi el Hu 
Wadi e 
Abydos 











Abydos 
Abydos 
Thebes 

Thebes 

Wadi el H 
Wadi el Hudi 
Wadi el Hud 
Wadi el Hud 
Wadi el Hud 
Wadi el Hud 
Wadi el Hod 
Wadi el Hud 








his lord 
Abydos 
Wadi el Hud 


Abydos 
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bik nb,& Servant of bis lont 








Wadi el Hd 8 Wadi et 
ik nb, mi True servant of bis lo 

Kestner 2927 Unknown 

5.4, bar 

bor imit n Imty nf Sweetof graciousness to oe who has nothing 
BM S81 ‘Abydos 


bar m pr nb.£ Sweetin the house of his lord 
BM S81 Abydos 


nr mrwe: Lovable 
Bersh. 2 (Bersh.l, pl 16) Bershe! 


fo) Abydos 








bnrt bityw: Sweet of thoughts 
Deir Rifeh 1 (Kemi 6, 140) Deie Rife 





rt that nt mi-kd.f Attractive of faience (1) forthe entire land 


Hatnub gr. 25 Hatnub 
Hatnub gr. 26 Hatnub 
55. bbn 


hn bilyw war m-bib Hl br nst ILE One who drives off the enemies of Osiris in the 
presence of Horus who is upos the throne of his father 
Assit 1, 246 ‘Assit 


6p 
6.1. pe 

ef pe it. now: One whose house was his father's house when he was a child 
Bersheh 2 Bersbeh 

6.2. pri 


1 the womb wise 





_pem bt siw: One who came fort 
Berlin 1208 Abydos 


pra. botE: Before whom (i. Thoth) he came forth 
Hatnub gr-26 Hata 
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63. pb 






pbi-be Pure 
Hataub gr. 24 


body/tought 
Hatnub 





6.4. phat 


prt sabe nt Iw ing: Healthful remy for the one who comes sick 
Hotnub gr. 20 Hatnab 


65. pa 
patbr: Honest 


Beni Hasan 2(BH I, pl.7) Beni Hasan 


ai-brn bir, Honest to the widow 
Assiut 3,5 Assit 


pal-br m sh n “Sm it she: Honest in a council of multitudes in making plan; 
MFA 29.1130 Semna 


pe-br br wt 2. Honest regarding what is assigned to him 
Sinai 11210 Sinai 


Sinai 104 Sinai 
‘pa drt» bw nb; Open-handed to everyone 
Assint 3,3 Assit 

6.6. pur 


pr mi? hbw m-m saw.f: Observer who watches festivals with his peers 
Leiden V6 ‘Abydos 


rn nb wey kr. One whose worth he Lord of the Two Lands beheld 
€G 20838 ‘Abydos 


pirn nb. ikr.£ One whose worth his lord beheld 
‘Assiut 1,220 ‘Assiat 
Sinai 47 Sinai 
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7A. amit 





_mif wh One who sees Far 


MMA 57.95 Thebes 





‘33 nv: One who looks at 
Assiut 1, 181 Assivt 





ms n niwtFa-bnty: One who looks after 
Hatnub gr. 24 Hatnub 





‘33 n nb.f One who looks upon bis lord 
Assiut 6,8 Assiut 


iit n nb.C ik. One whose lont sees bis worth 
Assiut 1, 351 Assiut 


smi n nb: One who looks upon eternity 
Hatnub gr. 24 Hatnub 


‘it nfrw Wpwiwt: One who sees the beauty of Wepwawet 
Assiut 1, 221 Assiut 


‘mit nfrw nb,F One who sees the beauty of his lord 


Assiut 1, 217 Assint 
Assiut 4, 57-8 Assiut 
Hatoub gr.26 Hamu 
Leiden V4 Abydos 





Saqgara 18x (TPC pl. 83) Saqqara 





nit nfew nb.f m st .: One who sees the beauty of his lord inthe place of 
Bersh. 7 (Rersh. Il, pl.19) Bersheh 


itr Ind One who looks after the afficted 
MMA 12.184 ‘Abydos 


mt! bbt m dsrw; One who sees the dance in private 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh. Il, pl.21) Bersheh 


‘mi boty: One who sees abead 
Wadi ef Hudi 14 Wadi el Hud 


mi ship ntrw: One who sees what pacifies the gods 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh. II, pl.21) Bershes 





sm sit? n (pr2) nswt: One who sees the se: 
Bersh. 1 (Bersh. Il, p17) Bersheh 


s ofthe (bouse 





) the king: 












mi"-prw Vindicated 
‘Abydos I, pl 31 


Edfou, 32,10 
Edjou, 33,13 

SAE 56, p. 213, 
pl. 6B, 7A-B 
ASAES6, p. 214 


Assiut 1, 345 
Basel, (ANOC 1.8) 
Beni Hasan 2 





Beni Hasan 3 
Beni Hasan 14 
Beni Hasan 23, 
Berlin 1192 

Berlin 1204 
Berlin AGM 26/66 
BIFAO Supp. 81, p.38 
BM 101 

BM 1010 

BM 1290 

BM 247 

BM252 

BM258 

BM461 

BM489 

BMSS7 

BMSS9 

BMS61 

BMS69 

BMS73 

BMS75 

BMS83 

BM827 

BM829 

BM&31 

BM903 

BMA 37.1346E 


Abydos Il, p. 87, fig. 18 
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Abydos 
Abydos 

Eafe 

ate 
abet Rashi 



































Babe Rashi 
Beni aan 
Beal ann 
Beni han 
Kam 
Abyiee 
Abys 
Any 
As 
Uke 
Abydos 
Valaews 
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BMA 54.66 Unknown 
Carnegie 4558 

Cem. Ab, p.114, fig. 70 
Cem. Ab, p.114 fig. 71 Abydos 














CG 20040 Aby. 
CG 20065 Abydos 
CG 20093 Abydos 
6 20127 Unknown 
CG 20131 Unknown 

20231 Abydos 

20135 Abydos 

5 20538 Abydos 
CG 20541 Unknown 
CG 20546 Abydos 
C6 20558 Abydos 
CG 20561 Abydos 
CG 20612 Abydos 
CG 20683 Abydos 
€G 23019 Abydos 





ersheh 1 (Bersh. 11,19) Bersbeh 
Bersh. $ (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bersheb 
Bersheh 6 (Bersh. 11,36) Bersbeh 
Berstieb & (Bersh. Il, 38) Beesbel 














Pischer,Varia, pl.17 —— Saggara 
Fs, Simpson S24-S Unknown 
Geneva DSO Abydos 
Hammamat 108 ‘Wadi Hammamat 
Hammamat G 87 Wadi Hammamat 
Hatnub gr. 24 Hatnud 

Hotoub gr. 25 Hatnub 

Hiatoub gr. 26 Hatnubd 

Hlatnub gr. 42 Hataub 

Hegaib 1 Elephantine 
Hegaib 2 Blephantine 

Hegaib 4 Elepbantine 
Hgait 7 Elepbantine 
Hegaib 12 Elephantine 

Hgaib 14 Elephantine 





Hegaib 15 Elephantine 
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ib21 
Heqaib 


Hog Elephantine 








Elephantine 
Heqaib 24 Elepbantine 








Heqait 28 Elepbantine 
Heqaib 29 Etephantine 
Hoqaib 31 Elephantine 
Heqaib 36 Elephantine 
Heqaib 37 Elephantine 
Hoqaib 4 Elephantine 
Heqaib 46 Elepbantine 
Heqaib 47 Elephantine 
Heqaib 48 Elephantine 
Heqaib 49 Elephantine 
Heqaib 66 Eleptantine 
JE 91244 Abylos 
JE 91245 Abydos 
JE 91249 Abydos 
Kesiner 2927 Unknown 
LACMA UEA 38, pl.) Abydos 
Leiden 33 (V 102) Abydos 
Leen 42 (V 21) Abydos 
Leiden C14 Unknown 
Leiden V2 Unknown 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Leningrad 1075 Abydos 
Louvre Ct Abydos 
Louvre C2 Abydos 
Louvre C4 Unknown 
Louvre C11, 12 Abydos 
Louvre C19 Abydos 
Louvre C34 Abydos 
Louvre C166 Unknown 
Louvre C167 Abydos 
Louvre C170 Abydos: 





Louvre C243 (E3462) Abydo 
Meir BL (Meir. pl.2) Meir 
Meir B2 (Meir Tl pl. 7,10) Meir 
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Meir B3 (Meir VI, pl.8) Meir 
Meir B4 (Meir IIL, pl. 12) Meir 
Meit Cl (Meir VI pl. 13) Meir 








MFA 13.3844 Naga-ed-Der 

MPA 1980,173 Abydos 

MFA 29.1130 Semna 

(Oslo EM 2383, Unknown 

Petrie, Courtiers, pl. 12 Oxyrynchus 

Pushkin 33, Wabun ? 

Quw el Kebir7 Qaw el Kebir 

Qaw el Kebir 18 Quw el Kebir 

Qubbet el Hawa 31 Elephantine 
(EFE, pl. 29) 

Qubbet el Hawa 36 Blephantine 
(FEE, pl. 5) 

RAL 29, p. 187 Wadi Gawasis 

RIK 32 Komna 

RIK 8S Kuma 

RIK 104 Kumna 

RIK 1196 Komna 

RIK 120 Kumna 

RIS Semna 

Saqqura 18x (TPC pl. 84) Sagqara 

Sebel 76 Elephantine 

Sinai 100 Sinai 

Sinai 101 A Sinai 

Sinai 105 Sinai 

Sinai 112 Sinai 

Sinai 114 Sinai 

Sinai 118 Sioa 

Sinai 119 Sinai 

Sinai 142 Sinai 

Sinai 143 Sinai 

Sinai 170 Sinai 

Sinai 26 Sinai 

Sinai 27 Sinai 

Sinai 28 Sina 

Sinai 54 

Sinai 56 Sinat 


Sinai 71 Sinai 
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Sinai 72 
Sinai 85 
Sinai 86 
Sinai 87. $ 
Sinai 88 
Sinai 89 
Sinai 90 
Sinai 91 

















Sinai 96 































uc 14333 


Waal el Hui 3 
Wadi el Hui 7 
Wadi el Hui 9 
Wadi el Hui 23, 
Walters 50 
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Sinai 
Sinai 
Sinai 
Sinai 
Si 





Sinai 98 Sinai 
Sinai 120! Sinai 

Sinai 405 Sinai 

Sinai 406 Sinai 

Sinai 407 Sinai 

Sinai 408 Sinai 

TT 60 Thebes: 
Turin 1447 Thebes 
Turin 1620 Abydos 

Turin 22018 Qaw el Kebir 
Turin 22019 Quw el Kebir 


Armant ? 


UPMAA 9.29.56 Abydos 
UPMAA 69-29-135 Abydos 
UPMAA 69-29.215 Abydos 
UPMAA 69-29-216 Abydos 
Vienna 140 Abydos 
Vienna 172 Abydos 


Wadi el Hodi 
Wadi el Hudi 
Wack el Hud 
Wadi el Hud 
Assiut ? 






mi pew m st. mbt br st imatt nt brt-nte: Vindicated in all his places in the western 
desert of the necropolis 
Meir B2 (Meir Il, pl.11) Meir 





1 aetchew. 
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mi"-brw br Tnpw: Vindicated by Anubis 
Meir B4 (Meir II, pl.49) Meir 


smi"-bew br War. Vindicated by Osiris 
Meir B2 (Meir Il, pl 11) Meir 


mi*-brw br Wer nb ‘ab Topw tpy dw.f Vindicated by Osiris, Lord of Life, and 
Anubis, upon his mountain 

Meir B2 (Meir I, pl. 15) Meir 

MMA 57.95 Thebes 


smi-bw br psdt: Vindicated by the Ennead 
Meir B3 (Meir VI, pl. 8) Meir 





im'-brw br nee’ Vindicated by the great go 
JEA 14, pl. 20.1 Abydos 

‘mi"-brw br Hr nb Tay: Vindicated by Horus, Lord of Tyerty 
Hoatnub ge. 49 Haina 

73. mit 


‘mit n bity: One who is proclaimed by the king of Lower Egypt 
B, Hasan 3 (BHI, pl. 33) Beai Hasan 


74. mi 


ml Hrm mskte Like Horus in the Night Back 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl.13) Beribed 


smi Sent hew n rsdiwe Like Sekimet oo the day of batle 
Hatnub gr. 24 Hatnub 


7S, mibe 


_mibt nswt m bwt sirw(2) hew n dbt “d Axe of the king in threshing the wheat. 
fields(2) on the day of restoring the cultivation 


Hammamat 48 Wadi Hammamat 





7.6, mity 


ity mbit: Likeness of the balance 





nity nir: The likeness of a god 
Hammamat 114 ‘Wali Hammamat 
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ity oe m wawt. The likeness 
CG 20539 by. 





fa god in bis 











sity Hwt-He nbt mfkit The likeness of H: 
Sinai $3 Sima 


Mistress of Turquoise 


7.7. mn 


smn mew m Wot: Enduring of love i the Han 
Bersh, 2 (Bers, pl. 16) Bersheh 





smn rd: Firm-footed 
Beni Hasan 2(BH', pl.9) Beni Hasan 


BM S81 
BM 1164 Abydos 





Bersh. 5 (Bersh. 1lpl. 13) Bersheh 
Hatoub ge. 17 Hatnab 
Hatoub ge. 23 Hataub 
Louvre Cl Abydos 
ue 14333 ‘Armant ? 


im bst ? mrt: Enduring of favor, great of love 
Assiut 1, 171 Assit 


smn tbw: Firm-soled 


Hammamat 108 Wasi Hammamat 
JEA SI, ph. 14 Abydos 
Louvre C170 Abydos 
Manchester Abydo 

Sinai 35 Sinas 

Sinai 71 Sinai 

Sinal 118 Sinai 

Wadi el Hui 16 Wadi et Huds 
Wadi el Hui 21 Wadi et Hod 


mn thwt mst dsrt. Fiem-soled in the 
Meir B2 (Meir I, pl. 11) Meir 


MMA 26.3217 Th 





acred place 





7.8. mal 


‘ml s(t) shipt m bt epr at ist: One who furnishes and proptiates (it) with fields(2) in 
a year of drought 
Hatnub gr-20 Hatnub 
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79. malw 


_mniw ‘$e Herdsman of multitudes 
Hammamat 17 Wadi Hi 





7.10. mai 
_malt (n) rm nbe: Mooring post for all people 
Hatnub gr. 24 Hatnub 

7.1. mn't 


smn‘tnte m w"w Tutor ofthe god in the private chamber 
BM S74 Abydos 


imn‘t bw; One who nurses children 
Louvre Cl Abyss 


7.12. mab 


smnly; One who is efficient 
BMS72 Abydos 
Mei C1 (Meir V1, pl. 13) Meir 

Saqgara 11Sq (TPC, 276) Sagara 


smnb-ib: Vs 








Assiut 1, 242 Asiut 
Assiut 2, 8 Assiut 
BM 100 Unknown 
CG 20539 Abydos 





manly m pr nb.£ Efficient in his lord's bouse 


Hegaib 1 Elephantine 


‘mnly m st "be Efficient inthe palace 
CG 20538, ‘Abydos 


smn mi": Teuly efficient 
Louvre C167 Abydos 


inky nswt(2) Trusty of the king? 
Heqaib 61 Elephantine 







snk ndwt-r: Efficient of counsel 
CG 20538, Abydos 









‘nb rh-£ One whose knowledge is effective 
Hammamat 108 Wadi Hammamat 
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rnb bry Ib.é Efficient in bis heartthboughts 
Hammamat G 61 ‘Wadi Hammamat 


snk sw m ibn bon.£r sme nb irw bt m so-wr Efficient in the heart of His Majesty 
‘more than any of his companions who do business om the sea 
RAE 29, p. 159 Wadi Gawasis, 







rnb sbr.£ One whose plan is effective 
Hammamat 





‘Wadi Hammamat 

















Hammamat 43, Wadi Hammamat 


nb sim m-bt hib Effective of conduct when he is seat 


Assiut 1, 153,219, 243 








Assiut 


zmnb sirw: Effective of action 
Louvre C167 Abydos 


nnd js: Effective of speech 
Hammamat 48 Wadi Hammasat 
Wadi el Hadi 16 Wadi el Hoi 


_nnb dt ip br sSmm"h: Effective of secret speech inthe business of the palace 





€6 20839 Abydos 
7.13, mri 

my, Beloved 

Hamnmamat 108 Wadi Hammamat 


Leiden VS Abydos 


mrw..: Beloved of 
Dabsbur 2 Dashur 


_nwty n spltiw.£ Favorite?) ofthe people of his district, 
Hatnub gr. 12 Hatoub 


my iwn mwbE Beloved of the pillar of his mother (.., Horus) 
B, Hasan 14 (BH 1, 85) Beni Hasan 


mry imy-rfé Beloved of his overseer 
MMA (Scepterl,fig.9 Thebes 





mry ity-p't Hi-tb: Beloved of the hereit 
Heqaib 12 Elephantine 


1 noble Hegaib 


miy/mer ‘ak: Beloved of Anuket 
Heqaib 61 Elephaotine 
Heqaib 28 Elephaotine 
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muy ‘ntiw; One who loves myrn(?) 


Hatnub gr-20 Hatnud 
Hatnub gr.23 Hatnub 
Hatnub gr. 24 Harmub 
Hatnub gr.26 Hatnub 


Bersheh 1 (Bersh. l, 26) Bersheb 


_mry Wpwiwt: Beloved of Wepwawet 
Assiut 5, 33 Assiut 


imry n bw nbz Beloved of ev 
Hatnub in. 10 Hatnub 





_mry bw nf: Beloved of the place of beauty 
Hatnub gr. 38 Hatnub 





ry Ptb-Skr; Beloved of Pab-Sokar 
Beni Hasan 15 Beni Hasan 





my. f His beloved 
Assiut 1,4, Assiut 
Beni Hasan 15 Beni Hasan 
. Hasan 21 (BH Il, 26) Beni Hasan 
B, Hasan 23 (BH Il, pl.24) Beni Hasa 


Bersh. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl.13) Bershet 








BM 100 Unknown 
BMSS7 Abydos 
BM S61 Abydos 
BM 839 Abydos 
CG 2053912 Abydos 
Deir Rifeh 1 (Kémi 6, 140) Deir Rife 
Durham N1935 Wadi Gasus 


Guimet 11324 Abydos: 
Hammamat 42 Wadi Hammamat 
Hammamat 43, ‘Wadi Hammamat 
Hammamat 47 Wadi Harmmamat 
Hammamat 106 Wali Hammamat 


Hammamat 199 Wadi Hammamat 





Hegaib 1 Elepbantine 
Hegaib 12 Elephantioe 
Heqaib 14 Blephantine 





2 Myns. 
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JEA SI, pl. 14 Abydos | 
Leiden V5 Abydos 


MMA 9.180.111 Liste 

MMA 29.1.45 List 

(Qubbet el Hawa 31 Elephantine | 
(FFE, pl. 42) 

RIK 112 





RIK 1S Kumn: 
RIK 6 Kumna 





RIK 8, Kumna | 
RIK 1193 Kumna 
RILN74 Girgawi 


Sagqara 18x (TPC pl. 83) 





Sinai 27 { 
Sinai 47 
Sinai 48 





i71 Sinai 
Sinai 76 Sinai 
Sinai 80 Sinai 
Sinai 85 





Sinai 86 
Sinai 87 Sinai | 
Sinai 89 Sinai 
Sinai 90 Sinai 
Sinai 98 Sinai | 
Sinai 101 A Sinai 
Sinai 104 Sinai 
Sinai 112 Sinai 
Sinai 114 Sinai 


Sinai 
Sinai 
Thebes 
Wadi el Hugi 12 Wadi el Hugi 
Wadi et Hoi 16 Wadi el Hugi 





Bree. 
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Wadi el Hudi 17 Wadi el Hugi 

Wadi el Hudi 21 Wadi el Hudi 

Wadi el Hudi 149 Khor Demit 

mryfmer.f m-mn sme: One whom he loves among his courtiers 

CG 20531 Abydos 

C6 20539 Abydos 

mry.f m?" One whom he truly loves 

Sinai 48 Sinai 

Sinai 101A Sinai 


nay. nn Ove whom he loves every day 
Hatoub gr, 49 Hatnub 





B, Hasan 17 (BH IL, pl. 16) Beni Hasan 
sry m'": Truly beloved 

Bisel Abydos 
Louvre C167 Abydos 


uty mwtF Ikf Beloved of his mother 
RILN 74 Girgawi 





(mmrw) Mikt Beloved of Miket 
Heqaib 36 Eleph: 





mry Maw: Beloved of Mio 











Hammamat 17 Waki Hammamat 
mryhnmrw niwt.£ Beloved of his township 

Assiut 1, 185, 246 Assiut 

Assiut 4, 70 Assiut 

Beni Hasan 14 (BH 1.85) Beni Hasan 

BM 1010 Elephant 

Dei Rifeh 1 (Kémi 6, 140) Deir Rife 

Hegaib 13 Elephantine 

MMA 26.3.217 Thebes 

merw niwt.f dendt bmvwt sbo be jyw: Beloved of his township, the women being 
assembled in combination with men 

Hott gr. 20 Hatoub 





toub gr. 17 Hatnb 
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merw niwt.f didi nn br bn im.s: Beloved of his township, which is assembled with 
‘outa sullen face therein 
Hiatoub gr. 39 Haina 





































_mry/nerw nivitiw.f: Beloved of his townspeople 
B. Hasan 17 (BH TI pl. 13) Beai Hasan 
Bersheh 2 Bersheh 

ny/nr nb Beloved of his lord 

B. Hasan 15 (BH Ul, pl.7) Beoi Hasan 

B. Hasan 17 (BH Tl ph. 14) Beai Hasan | 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh. Il, pl.21) Bershe 

















BM 1290 Semna 
€G 20538 Abydos 

Deir Rifeh 7, 14 Deit Rifeh 

Hamnmamat 17 Wai Hammamat 

Hammamat 205 Wadi Hammamat 

Hamnmamat G 62 Wasi Hammamat 

Hamnmamat G 63 Wadi Harn 

Hatnub iv. 10 Hatoub 

Hatoub ge. 11 Hatnob 

Heqaib 1 Blephantine 

3B 59483, West Nubian Desert } 
Leiden V3 Abydos 

Louvre C2 Abydo 





MMA 14.2.7 Thebes 
‘Qubbet el Hawa 36 Elephantine 
(FFE, pl. 6) 


Saggara 118q (TPC pl. 82) Saqgara 
Saggara 18x (TPC pl. 84) Saqgara 

Shatter Rigal 459 Shatter Rigal 
Sinai 79 Sie 





Sinai 121 Sinai | 
Sinai 143 Sing 
Weigall, pl. 25, Amada 


nry/iner nm": Truly beloved of his lord 
B. Hasan 15 (BH 1, pl.7) Beni Hasan 


Bersh. 8 (Bersh Tl,pl.21) Bersheb 
BMS69 Abydos 
BMS86 Unknow 
620531 Abydos 
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Hammamat 17 Wadi Hammamat 
Hammamat 48 Wadi Hammamat 
Hammamat 199 Wadi Hammamat 
MMa 57.95, Thebes 
RILN 74 Girgawi 
Shatt er Rigal 455 Shatter Rigal 
Shatt et Rigal 456 Sha er Rigal 
inal 35 Sinai 

ai 71 Sinai 
Sinai 86 Sinai 
Sinai 87, W Sinai 
Sinai 88 Sinai 
Sinai 92,N Sinai 
Sinai 95 Sinai 
Sinai 118 Sinai 
inal $00 Sinai 
Sinai $19 Sinai 
Wadi et Hud 4 Wadi el Hudi 
Vienna 109 Abydos 





mmrw nb. r'wy.f One whose lon! loves his ations 
Assiut 1, 214 Assit 


mrrw nb.f br ‘n.f kd: Beloved of bis 
Hegaib 49 Elepbantine 


rl because he is good of character 





murrw nbf drp.£ ship.l Imiw Hmow: Beloved of his lord when be makes offerings 








propitiates those who are in Hermopulis 
Hiatnub gr. 26 Hato 
mry/inmw nswt: Beloved of the king 
Assiut 1, 23614 Assiut 

Assiut 5,20 Assit 

Berstieh 2 Bersbeh 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh, Il, pl. 13) Bersbeh 
Deir Rifeh 7, 44 Deir Rifeh 





‘Torin 1447 Thebes 


_mmew nsiwt sim.f One whose conduct the king loves 
Assit 1,247 Assiut 


14 My n nswt 
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_mry air: Beloved of the god 
Beni Hasan 3 Beni Hasan 


€G 20539 Abydos 
Delt Rifeh 7, 43 Deir Rife 
Meir B4 (Meir Il, pl. 19) Meir 




























my apr niwty. Beloved of his local god 
Assiut 4,87 Assiut 


nny mir. nb: Beloved of his gos every day 
Deir Rifeh 1 (Kémi 6, 140) Deir Rifeh 


my ntrw lmyw Mibd: Beloved of the gods who are in the Oryx nome 
Beni Hasan 14 (BH, 85) Besi Hasan 





mmrw trw nlwtlw wrw, Beloved of the great local go 
Hegaib 13 Elephantine 








mw ntrw-s: Beloved of its gods (i.e, the Hare nome) | 
Bersheh 8 (Bersh. Il, 39) Bershet | 


smumw ntrw-s nbz Beloved of al its gods (Le. the Hare Nome) 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl.13) Besse 
Bersheh 1 (Bersh. Il, pl.6) Bersheh 
Hatoub gr. 24 Hatnuts 
imrwt m tnt searw wre ‘bw ier: Bel 


great oves of the palace, and the one who appears in glory therein (Le, the king) 
Ue 14333 Armant? 





fed in the persons of the companions, the 








mur nfw Ti-vr Beloved of the gods of Ta-wer 
Leiden V4 Abydos 


my n ndsw; Beloved of the woop: 
Hatnub ge. 30 Hatoub 





ry rm Beloved of the people 
Meir BS (Meir VI, pl. 8) Meit 
Turin 1447 Thebes 





MMA 12.184 Abydos 


my Hwt-He nbt mfkit: Beloved of Hathor, mistress of turquoise 





Sinai 28 Sinai 
Sinai 28 Sinai 
Sinai 91 Sinai 


Sinai 115 Sinai 
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may Hwt-Hr nbt nbw: Beloved of Hathor, mistress of gold 
Beni Hasan 14 (BH 1,85) Beni Hasan 


ry Hwt-Hr nbt Nirws: Beloved of Hathor, mistress of Neferves 
Beni Hasan 14 (BH'1,85) Beni Hasan 
B, Hasan 15 (BHU, pl. 4) Beni Hasan 


mry Hwt-Hr nbt sme: Beloved of Hathor, Mistress of the Desert 
JE $9483 West Nubian Desert 


imry Hwt-Hrnbt Sb: Beloved of Hathor, Mistress of Sheba 
Beni Hasan 14 (BH 1,85) Beni Hasan 





ry Hr bb rbyt: Beloved of Horus, smiter of th 
Beni Hasan 15 Beni Hasan 
(BHI pl. 4.7) 


ay bsy.f One whom he loves and favors 








Hammamat G 70 Wadi Hammamat 
imry bs. brchrw nt nbc One whom be loves and favors in the course of every 
day 

RdL29, p. 187 Wadi Gaasi 


‘mmr bss..sw: Beloved of the 
Hammamat 48 Wadi Hammamat 








sry Hkt Ur-we; Beloved of Hekat of Herwer 
1B, Hasan 15 (BHI, pl 4) Beni Hasan 


mrrw byp.f nb Beloved of everything be undertakes 
Sinai 71 Sinai 


mew bamw n(w) nl. Beloved of the citizens of is towoship 
Assiut 1,228-9, 352 Assiut 


‘mw Hnmv: Beloved of Kou 
Hgaib 36 Blephantine 
Hegaib 61 Elephantine 


‘ry Hom nb Hr-wr: Beloved of Khoum, Lord of Her-wer 
B. Hasan 15 (BHI, pl.) Beni Hasan 
B. Hasan 17 Beni Hasan 
(BHTL pl. 12,13, 17) 
Dabshur 2 Dashur 











mir Stwvty r-wi.s: Beloved of Assiut in its entirety 
Assiut 6, 10 Assiut 
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ry Spdw [nb] biswe: Beloved of Sopeda, Lord of foreign lands 


Sinai 115 Sinai 


sm: One whom they love (ie, Amenemhat I and Senwosret 1) 
ouvre Cl Abydos 





my Sh nbt hl: Beloved of Sekhet, Mistress ofthe bunt 
B, Hasan 3 (BHT, pl.34) Beni Hasan 
Beni Hasan 17 Bei Hasan 


‘Sttnbt tnt Beloved of Satet, mistress of Inet 


Wadi et Hudi 2 Wadi el Hd) 








mew Sat nswt Beloved of the 
BM 572 Abydos 


toursge of the king 


‘marw knbt Beloved of the genbet-court 
Hitnud gr. 43 Hatoub 


my knbt£ Beloved 
‘Qubbet el Hawa 36 Elephantine 
(FFE, ph.6) 





bis (i.e, the king's) genbet court 








ry knbt nt baw Beloved ofthe genbet court of there 
B. Hasan 2 (BH I, pl. 15) Beni Hasan 


my n Tiyt Beloved of Tayet 
Bersheh 5 (Bersh, Il, 34) Bersheh 


‘muy tn: Beloved of the “Ol man” (.e., Hegaib) 
Hqaib 13 Blepi 








mawt dimv: Beloved of the troops 
RILN74 Girgawi 


marw Dbwty: Beloved of Thoth 


Bersheb 2 Benbeh 
Bersheb 5 Bersheb 
Sinai 115 Sinai 





marw Dhwty mé.f m-brt-hew at rnb: Beloved of Thoth when he sees him in the 
‘course of every day 


Hatnub gr. 17 Hatoub 





‘mur Diwty nb maw: Beloved of Tooth, Lord of Khemenu 
Bers. 5 (Bersh. II, pl. 13) Bersbeh 
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7.14. mb 
mbe-b .: Favorite of. 
Sinai 121 Sinai 


smb- Ib. His favorite 
Louvre C2 Abydos 


_mb-.£ baty rbw.F: His favorite before is comrades 
Leiden V4 Abydos 


mbelb m Mit m rth p't m sidtIbw n sbi nbc Favorite of Ma‘at in restraining 
and in enfeebling the hearts ofall rebels 
BIFAO Supp.81,p.35  Karoak 





imb-Ib nswi/mblb a nswe: Favorite ofthe king 
Bera, 5 (Bersh. Il pl 13) Bersheb 











BM1177 Wad Halfa 
CG 20531 Abydos 
Hammamat 113, Wadi Hammamat 
Hommamat 114 Wack Haenmamat 
Hammamat 192 (Wadi Harnmamat 
Leiden VS Abydos 

Meir B2(Meir 1, pl.12) Meir 

RILN 74 irgawi 

Sinai 104 Sinai 

Sinai 405 Sinai 





_mbe-b n nsw m..: Favorite of Ube king ia 
Hammamat 42 Wack 
MMa‘'s7.95 eho 








_mb-b n nswt m let mie Favorite of the king in doing justice 
TT Thebes 


imb-lb nswtm bikt Sove Favorite ofthe king in serving Upper Exypt 
Louvre C2 Abydos 





_mbe-ib n aswt m nfr.: Favorite of the king in good. 
Bersh, 8 (Bersh. Il, pl. 21) Bersbeb 


_mb-ib n nswt m hbhb biswt: Favorite ofthe king in traversing foreign lands 
Brussels E 5266 Sinat 


Sinai 114 Sinai 
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Sinai 88 Sinai 
Wadi el Hugi 17 Wo el Hui 
Wadi et Hudi 149 Khor Dehmit 


ibe m nswt m bt biswt r int "t Spst m bon. Favorite of the king in traversing 
foreiga lands in order to bring precious raw materials to His Majesty 
Sinai 101a! Sinai 


Sinai 405 Sinai 
bib m nswt m srd maw.£ m int r"t br Kmt: Favorite of the king in erecting bis 


‘monuments and in making the eatry into Egypt 
MFA 29.1130 Semna 


inten nswt m sbr.C ab: Favorite of the ki 
Assiut 1, 241 Assit 


in al bis plans 





imf-ib.n nswt m sim.f nbz Pavorite ofthe king i al his conduct 
Meir B4 (Meir III pl. 9) Meir 





mbvib nswt m st.f nb: Favorite of 
Shatter Rigal 472 Shot er Rigal 





de king inal his places 
imbetb nsw m Sm'v: Favorite ofthe King inthe South 
B, Hasan 17 (BA pl Ld) Beni Hasan 


imbvib a nswt m fst ms" r splwe Sor'w: Favorite of the king in marshalling troops to 





the districts of the South 


Qubbet et Hawa 31 Elepbantine 
(FFE, pl. 34) 
bell nsw m dir ba: Favorite ofthe king in suppressing the rebel 





JEAS\, pl. 14 Abydos 





‘mbv-ib n aswt hat. Favorite ofthe king when he sails upstream 
Assiut 5, 18-19 Assiut 


‘mbv{b nsw bnty tp: Favorite of the king before this land 
Bersh. $ (Bersh. Il pl. 13). Bersbeh 


mlvib n nswt bnty wy: Favorite of the king before the Two Lands 


Assiut 2.4 Assiut 
BM100 Unknown 
6620539 Abydos 


15 Mb-ib-m nswt m hb restore. 
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_mb-lb br ir) bss. + nbz: One who fils the heart ia doing what be favors every 
aay 

‘Wadi el Hui 4 Wadi el Hut 


-mb-b,sne Thee favorite 
Sinai 121 Sinai 


mb‘ m spss nb dw mamnt nb: One who fills the hand with all wealth, (all) 
provisions, all cattle 
Assiut 1, 241 Assiut 


mb ‘dwn drt n (sf: One who fills the hand(?), with hand outstretched for his toops 
Hatnub in, 10 Hatoub 
7.15. mbl 


iby br ikr mw. One who is respected forthe excellence of his speech 
Assit 1, 242 Assiut 





7.16. ms 
ims lbr sthn bknw, One who trings lawdanumy(?) and brings forth the hekenu-oil 
Hatoub gr. 17 Hatoub 


mss wrt kw: One who brings forth the Weret Heqaw 
BMS74 ‘Abydos 


ims sntr n nb.f“wy.C be bw (nb) aft: One whe 
hands carrying everything good 
Hatoub ge. 17 Hiatnub 





rings incense to his lord (Thoth), his 


7.7. msl 





ims a psdty R‘ Born of the two enneads of Ra 


Hatnub gr. 20 Hatnub 
Hatnub gr. 23 Hatnub 
Hatoub gr. 26 Hatnub 
7.18, miki 

‘mki ts.f One who guards his boundary 
BM S69 Abydos 
7.19, mtwt 


_mtwe Irn‘: Offspring of “He who does ma'at® (i.e. Thoth) 
Bers. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bershet 
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mtwt ki Mite Offspring of the ball of Ma‘at 
Hatnub gr.20 Hataub 
Hatoub gr. 24 Hatoub 








7.20, merfmty 


mur Precise 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. I, pl. 13) Bersbeh 





‘ten nswt: One who is precise forthe king 
Hatoub gr. 25 Hatnub 


‘tr m pe nb.f Precise in the house of his lord 
BMS8i Abydos 


‘aur m pe nswe Precise in the administrative palace 
Louvre C1 Abydos 


intr m Sdt Precise in reading 
Beet Hasan 3 Beni Hasan 


mtr mi mi Dowty: Truly precise like Thoth 


BMS81 Abydos 
€G 20538 Abydos 
€6 20539 Abydos 





n NIO35 Wadi Gasus 





+ rm Truly precise towards people 
Abydos 








mtr pe nsw: Precise to the administrative palace 


BMS8I ‘Abydos 


mtr nb baty bl: Renowned by bis ord before millions 


Sinai 405 Sinai 





‘mtr m m rb btw: Precise of name as one who knows things 
BMS72 Abydos 


intr bity Precise of heartthought 
Hammamat 47 Wadi Ha 


Hammamat 48 Wadi 











mtr bity br wil nf Precise of heat reganding what is commanded to him 
Assiut 1,220 Assiut 


mtr bityw: Precise of thoughts 
Wis el Hud 149 Khor Debmit 
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7.21. mtr 


_mten nswt: Renowned by the king 
Sinai 112 Sinat 


itr baty nyt: Renowned before the entourage 
Hammamat 104 Wad Hammamat 
7.22. mdw 


_mdw m bf n aie One who speaks in the hall of justice 
BMS8I Abydos 





indw m swt dad: One who speaks in situations of anger 
BMS8I Abydos 





‘dw n.f'm w'w; Ove who speaks to hin in private 


Carnegie 4538 ‘Abydos 


_mdw rr" srw: One who spoke before the nobles 


MMA 12.184 Abydos 





dw r-brw.f One who spoke up 
Beersheh 1 (Bersh. 11,19) Bershet 
Wadi el Hud 4 Wadi el Hud 





[mdw) r-bew.£ p't grt rbiiw m spr: One who spoke up when the a 
ind the commoners were silence 
Beersh. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bersbet 








mdw e-bew.£m pe bity: One who spoke up in the palace o 
€6 20539 Abydos 


lower Egypt 


dw thy Staff of the commoners 





Assiut 1, 216 Assiut 
€G 20539 Aby 
Lahun 1, pl.29 Labun 
Louvre C2 Abydos 


imdw bye Attendant of the Apis-ball 
Assiut 1, 332 Assiut 


imdw hn‘ nb.F'm ww: One who speaks with bis lord in privacy 
Haramamat 114 Wad Hammamat 





7.23. mds 


_mds m ib nb; One who is acute in the beart of his lord 
Louvre Cl Abydos 
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1.24. mid 





‘dd wit nt smab sw: One who is obedient ofthe one who established him 
Assiut 1, 221, 349 Assiut 

BMS81 Abydos 

BM1I77 Wadi Halfa 

BM 1236 Unknown 

Durham N1935 Wadi Gasus 

Florence 1542 Wadi Halfa 


Hammamat 17 Wadi Hammamat 





Hammamat 108 Wadi Hammamat 


Hqaib 1 Elephantine 
JEASI, pl. 14 Abydos 
Louvre C170 Abydos 


Manchester (ANOC 69.1) Abydos 
Meit B4 (Meir Ill, pl 19) Meir 
Sinai 33 Sinai 





ai 35 Sinai 
Sinai 121 Sinat 

Wadi el Huai 9 Wadi el Hudi 
Wodi el Hoi 21 Wadi el Hudi 





imdd mor: Ove who is obedient 


Louvre C3 Abydos 
uc 14333 Armant 
Sinai 71 Sinai 


mid min n niwt.£ One who is obedient to his township 





Florence 1774 Thebes 


imide, One who follows the plan 
BM 1164 


Sin 


‘a mnwt: Beloved?) 
Bersheh 2 (Bersh, pl. 16) Bersheh 


BM 202 Abydos 
€G 20538 Abydos 
Hatoub gr. 14 Hatnvb 


Hatoub gr. 17 Hatnub 
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Heqaib 40 Elephantine 
JE 91283 Abydos 
Siut , pl3 Assiut 


1 stib.f Of his affection (“the place of his heart") 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh, Il, pl. 21) Bersheh 








Berlin AGM 26166 Abydos 

BM 100 Unknown 

BMSS7 Abydos 

BMS69 Abydos 

BMS74 Abydos 

BM 575 Abydos 

BM 839 Abydos 

BM 1236 Unknown 

€G 20531 Abydos 

€G 20541 Unknown 

CG 20546 Abydos 

Durham N1935 Wadi Gasus 

Guimet 11324 Abydos 

Hammamat 17 Wadi Hammamat 
unmamat 42 Wadi Hammamat 





Wadi Hammamat 
Wadi Hammamat 
Wadi Hamsmamat 
Ws 


di Hammamat 





Wadi Hammamat 
Wadi Hammamat 


‘Waa Hammmamat 








Hammamat 114 ‘Waki Hamnmamat 
Hammamat 123 Wadi Hammamat 
Hammamat G 66 ‘Wadi Hanmamat 
Hlammamat G 70 Wadi Haminamat 
Hegaib 1 Elepbantine 

JE 71899 Wadi el Hud 
3.71900 Wadk el Hud 

JE 71901 Wadi el Hadi 
Kestner 2927 Unknown 

Leiden V5 Abydos 

Louvre C3 Abydos 


Louvre C243 Abydos 
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MMA 26.3.217 
MMA 57.95 
RIK 117 

RIK 1198 
Sebel 76 

inal 27 
Sinai 33 
Sinai 35 
Sinai 47 
Sinai 48 
Sinai $4 
Sinai 71 
Sinat 85 
Sinai 86 
Sinai 87 
Sinai 88 
Simi 90 
Sinai 1OLA 
Sinai 112 
Sinai 118 
ai 121 


Sinai 405 








Sinai 406 
Sinat $00 

Sinai $19 

Turin 1487 
Vieona 109 
Wadd el Hui 1 
Wadi el Hi 6 
Wack el Hi 7 
Waal el Hui 9 
Wadi el Hudi 13, 
Wadi el Hui 14 
Waal el Hui 16 
Wadi el Hui 17 
Wadi el Hui 21 
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Thebes 
Thebes 
Kumna 
Kumaa 
Elephantine 
Sinai 





Sinai 

Sinai 

Thebes 
Aby 
Wadi el Hud 
Wadi el Hud 
Wadi el Hedi 








Wadi el Hud 
Wadi el Hud 
Wad el Hud 
Wadi el Hudi 
Wadi el Hod 
Wadi el Hod 







Wash el Hi 146 
Waal el Hadi 147 
Wadi el Hud 149 








8.2. n (negative) 


UST OF EPITHETS 


Iw spf. No fault of whom came forth 


Beni Hasan 2 (BH I pl.7) 


fn BIB Ib, One whose beart did not falter 


Hammamat 114 


n(n) kst m 1b n ba. Without offense(?) in the bear of his majesty 
‘Wad Hammamat 


Hammamat 43, 


fn kis bft wsr: Who was not overbearing before a powerful man 


uc 14333 


8.3.nb 


Beni Hasan 


‘Wadi Hammamat 





Arrant 


nb Imp; Possessor of a venerated state 


Assiut 1, 84, 217 
Basel, (ANOC 1.8) 

B, Hasan 2 (BH I pl. 12) 
Beni Hasan 3 (BH I pl.9) 
B, Hasan 14 (BHT, pl 
B, Hasan 23 (BHI, Pk.24) 
Berlin 1208 

Bersh, 1 (Bersh. It pl.7) 
Bersh, 2 (Bersh., pl. 5.6) 
BIFAO Supp. 81, p. 34 
BM 202 

BM 252 

BMSS7 

BM 692 

BM 828 

BM 1010 

BMA 37.1346 
BMA 3714896, 
Bolo 

Com. Ab, p. 114 fig 
CG 20038 

3 20065 



















70 




















16 The rendering of 3 
“vainglorious (?)." Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 52. tentatively renders the entire 
phrase “whose heart did not quail” 


Assiut 
Abydos 
Beni Hasan 
Beni Hasan 
Beni Hasan 
Beni Hasan 
Abydos 
Bersbeh 
Bersbeh 
Elepbantine 
Aby 
Aby 
Abydos 








Unknown 
Elepbantine 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 


3h is uncertain. Fal 
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5 20127 Unknown 
620835 Abydos 
20174 Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 
Abydos 

















Abydos 
Dahshur 2 Dashur 
Dabsbur 55 Dasbur 
Guimet 11324 Abydos 
Hammamat 108 Waals Hamenaenat 
Heqaib 2 Elephantine 
Hqaib 28 Elephantine 
Heqaib 36 Elepbantine 
Heqaib 40 Elephantine 
Heqaid 47 Elephantine 
Hoqaib 49 Blephantine 
Hqaib 61 Elepbantine 
JE s94ss West Nubian Desert 
JE 91220 Abydos 

IE 91246 Abydos 

JE 92S Abydos 

WE 91288 Abydos 
JEA 14, pl. 2041 Abydos 
Kestner 2927 Unknown 
Lahun I, pl. 29 Labun 
Leiden C4 Unknown 
Leiden V3 Abydos 
Leiden V4 Abydos 
Leiden VS Abydos 
Leiden V6 Abydos 
Leiden V6 Abydos 
Leiden V 21 Abydos 
Louvre A125 Karnak 
Louvre C2 Abydos 
Louvre C3 Abydos 
Louvre C4 Unknown 


Louvre CS Abydos 
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Louvre C6 Unknown 
Meir BI (Meir, pl.9) Meir 
Meir B2 (Meir Il, pl.11) Meir 
Meir B3 (Meir VI, pl.8) Meir 
Meir Ba Meir 


(Meir I, pt.2,17) 
Meir Cl (Meir VI, p13) Meir 





MFA 29.1130 Semoa 
MMA 21.1.45 Lisht 
MMA 63.154 Abydos 
Parma 177 Abydos 
Petrie, Mlahun, Kalun abn 
‘& Gurob, pl. 12.11 
‘Qaw el Kebir 07 Quw el Kebir 
Qubbet el Hawa 31 Elephantine 
(FFE, pl. 42) 
Qubbet el Hawa 36 lephantine 
(FFE, p15) 
RIK 104 Kurna 
RIK 112 Koma 
RIK LIS Kurnna 
RIK 116 Kumna 
RIK 117 Kumina 
RIK 118 Kumoa 
RIK 119e Kumoa 
RIK 120 Kuma 
RIS Semna 


ara 11Sq (TPC 276) Sagara 





Saqgara 18x (TPC pl. 83) Saqgara 











n Sinai 
Sinai 28 Sinai 
nai 30 Sinai 
Sinai 35 Sinai 
Sinai 48 Sina 
Sinai 71 
ni 72 
Sinai 79 
Sinai 85 
Sinai 87 
Sinai 96 





Sinai 100 
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Sinai 103 Sinai 
Sinai 105 Sinai 
Sinai 115 Sinai 
Sinai 118 Sinai 
Sinai 120!7 Sinai 


Sinai | Sinai 








Sinai 143 Sinai 
Simai 170 Sinai 

Sinai 407 Sinai 

Sinai 408 Sinai 

Sinai 519 Sinai 

uc 14339 Kabun ? 

ue 14429 Abydos 
Wadi et Hadi 1 Dabod 
Waal el Hui 2 Wadi el Hud) 
Wadi et Hui 17 Wadi el Hud) 
Wadi ef Hui 25 Wadi el Hud 


nb lib br Ptb-Skr: Possessor 
Heqaib 60 Blephantine 


venerated state before Ptah-Sokar 








nb itt P 





sexsor of graciousness 


Edfou, 32,10 Eafe 
Assit 6,12 Assiut 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH, pl. 8) Beni Hasan 
JEASI, pl. 14 Abydo: 


nb “hw ‘8 srw: Possessor of many donkeys and sheep 
MMA 12.184 Abydos 


nb ‘bw Possessor of riches 
Assiut 1, 247 Assiot 





‘ab piwe derk tpw-* Possessor of an ancient family since the time of the ancestors 


MMA 57.95 Thebes 


nb mit iwty isf. Possessor of justice, without wrongdoing 
Htnub gr. 20 Hatnub 


nb mrwt: Possessor of love 
Assiut 1, 228 Assiot 


Assiut 1, 84 Assiut 





17 Noe imi. 
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nb niwt.£ Master of his township 
Hegaib 28 lephantine 


nb nf: Possessor of what is good 





Hatnub gr. 20, Hatnat 
Htnub gr. 24 Hatnub 
Hatnub gr. 26 Hatnob 
Hatnub gr. 38 Hatnub 





nb rw ‘8 ipdw: Pos 


essor of geese, rich in fowl 





Hatnub gr. 20 Hatnub 
Hatuub gr. 24 Hatnub 
Hatnub gr. 26 Hiatnub 


rib bbsw: Possessor of clothing 
AAssiut 1, 154,219,244 Assivt 


ib ryt: Possessor of tertor 
Hatoub gr. 2 Hatnub 





nib bst br ipt nb: Possess 
Assiut 1, 154,219, 244 Assit 


Sh 
Hatnut gr. 16 Hatnub 


nb bps Possessor of sre 





Hatoub gr. 20 Hatnub 


nb bps 1 itr.f sbs inte Possessor of strength for attacking on his day of fleeing his 
arrival 
Hammamat 43, ‘Wadi Hammamat 





tb sit imt-ib; Possessor of prudence 
Siua, pl. 3 Assiut 





tab smiw a (18 2] rdf Master of heralds ofthe entire land?) 


Assiut 6,8 Assi 






nb snd: Master of fear 
Hatnub gr. 24 Hatnob 






ab sh: Lord of the hall 
Assiut 1, 249 Assiut 









ib shr m sh n srw hrw nndt ksnt: Possessor ofa plan in the hall of the officials on the 
day of painful words 
Bersh. S (Bersh. 1 pl. 13) Bershet 
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nb shrw: Possessor of plans 
CG 20539 Abydos 





_nb Sps.n is pr: Noble owner of this tomb chamber 
Assiut 1, 227 Assiut 


_nb Spssw m “tt nb msbat bmw ir mt: Possessor of riches, namely every costly raw 
‘material ofthe birthplace of Khoumn, the creator of bumanity 
UC 14333 Armant? 


nb Sfyt..: Possessor of respect. 
Deir Rifeh 7, 45 Deir Riteh 


nb 8fyt hrw 1812); Possessor of respect on the day of sumimo 
‘Wadi et Hui 16 Wail el Hudi 





(2) 
nb Sfyt hrw wd! mdw: Possessor of respect on the day of judging words 
B. Hasan 2 (BHT, pl. 15) Beni Hasan 


nb Sfyt hrw st! wi(?): Possessor of respect on the day the poor are brought 
MMA ‘57.95 Thebes 


_nb kd: Possessor of virtue 





Assiut |, 227 Assit 
Hoatoub gr. 17 Hataud 
Hoatoub gr. 23 Hatoub 
Hainub in. 10 Hatoub 


nb ktw ‘tmyt (2: Possessor of bulls and Asiatic cattle?) 


Hatnub gr. 24 Hataub 


nb kiw '8? ‘we: Possessor of many bulls and goa 
MMA 12.186 Abydos 





nb dftw: Possessor of abundance 
BMS8I Abydos 
Leiden V6 Abydos 


nib bnkt ndmt ship. bwt-ntr mi-kd.s Possessorof bread and sweet beer that he may 
propitiate the entire temple 
Hatoub gr. 17 Hatnob 


84 nl 


afew. Good man 
BMS8I Abydos 


nfiib: Good-bearted 
Hatnub in. 10 Hatoob 
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afr “bbz Good of (2)!8 


Leiden V6 Abydos 
fr bit: Good of character 

Hatoub gr. 23 Hatnub 
Hatoub gr. 24 Hatoub 


fr m-bnw btwe Good in offices 
BMS8I Abydos 


‘afr m brw m pr nb.fé Good at speaking in is lord's bouse 
Munich GL. WAF3S Abydos 


‘fr maw (2): Beautiful of monuments (2) 


Florence 174 Thebes 


afr n .. : Good of 
Hammamat 42 ‘Wadi Hammamat 


fr b'ww: Well-supplied of ships 
Assiut 5, 18 Assiut 
MMA 12.184 Abydos 


fr bans m bwt-nte, Well-placed of position (lit. “stting”) in the temple 
Bershel I (Bersh. 1,26) Bersbeh 





nr bsmnn: Well-suppied of Food 
Leiden V6 Abydos 





alr sit m-hnw bawty. Good of wissom in the audience chamber 
Bersh. $ (Bersh. Il, pl.13) Bershel 


afr sd, Good at listening 
CG 20538 Abydos 
€G 20539 Abydos 


afr Spss: Well-supplied of riches 
MMA 12.184 ‘Abydos 


85. nit 


ft n mt nb: Breath forall people 
Hatnub gr. 24 Hatnvb 


18 The meaning of “bb is unclear. Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 113, renders it 
“harvest,” while Faulkner, Dictionary, renders it “use the pitchfork.” L 
Moral Values, $1, Translates the entire epithet “good with the spear.” 





thei, 
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86. nn 


nn thw n dé.nd (nf: Without misery to someone to whom I give 
MMA 12.184 Abydos 


‘nn vn bint m BLE There being no greed in his body 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH, pl. 7) Beni Hasan 








_n(a) nby.J m be. mbt: Without shortage ia all my possessions 
MMA 12.184 Abydos 


‘no br bm Without a scowling face 
Hatnub gr. 23 Hatnub 





‘hn sin br: Without hastiness of temper 
BM 5&1 Abydos 


‘nn sw? br: Without transgression (2) 
Louvre C167 ‘Abydos 

Hammamat 114 Wai Hammamat 

‘nn thw n ns.Fhew nfe hits Without transgression of his speech on the holiday of 


being sent (on bis mision) 
Hamnmamat 114 Wo Hammamet 


‘nfs ln. Without ager i bien 


Bersheh 8 Bersheh 
(Bersh Ml pl 21) 


8.7. nr 


rar kiw n ‘wt nbwt: Catle-berd of all precious raw materials 


€G 20538 Abydos 
Hatoub gr. 19 Hatnub 
8.8. nbb 





nh nb twy Ri. One who marstalled his ke for the Lord of the Two Lands 
BM 1213 Abydos 


nahb a. kiw spsw: One who marshalled the noble kas for bim 
Deie Rifeh 1 Deir Rifeh 
(Kemi 6, 139, 140) 
‘7 





bb k?w.£bsik wnt: One who mar 
Bersh. $ (Bersh. I, pl. 13) Berseh 


lle his kas and supplied the Hare nome 


19 See Brovarski, Ahanakht, 18 
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89. nbm 
fhm. : One who rescues. 

Hatnub gr. 24 Hatnab 

fhm Iwty: One who rescues the boatless 

CG 20539 Abydos 

JEAS1, pl. 4 Abydos 

nb mir mi" wsre One who rescues the wretched man from the powerful man 


Hatnub gr. 16 Hatnub 


‘nin birt: One who rescues the widow 
Hatnub gr. 20 Hatnub 


8.10. nb 


nb mir; One who protects the wretched man 
CG 20539 Abydos 


fn mr: One who protects the sick man, 





JEAS\, ph. 14 Abydos 
8.11, Nbby 

[Nobby m pe-nsr: Nekbebite in the shrine of Lower Egypt 
Qubbet ef Hawa 36 Blepbantine 

(Urk. NIL, 1) 

8.12. nbt 


‘abe. Strong man 
MMA 26,3.217 Thebes 


be iwne: Strong of bow 
Assiut 5,16 Assiut 


abe mr: Strong in speech 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bersbet 


abt knk: Valiant warrior 
JE 52456 Eafe 





abe dd nhm.tw.: trong man who causes that..be rescued 
Deir Rifeh 7, 45 Deir Rif 
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8.13. my 


nly tpn br mrwt.£: One whose love this land possesses 
Hatnub gr.23 Hatnub 
Hatoub gr. 24 Hatnub 


Bld. nd 


ng: Protector 
Assiut 1, 227 Assiut 


ad mt True protector 
Hammamat 47 Wedi Hammamat 


8.15. nd 


ihn: Pleasant 
RILN73 Girgawi 
8.16, add 


indi rll nd.tw.é One who consults s0 26 to cause that he be consulted 





BM S81 Abydos 
Leiden V6 Abytos 
8.17. ndew 


indew-Ib br dt a.£ One who is possessed of beart regarding what is said to him 
Hammamat 199 Woah Hammamat 


ade tpw n sb? nb.f ml If hi.n(d) m suf One who takes the best of his lord's 
teaching, like his father when he ascends to his place 

Assiut 1, 348 Assiut 

8.18. nds 


ads n bn dimw: Warrior of the encampment 
Hlatoub gr.27 Hatoub 


fads kre Valiant warior 


Hatnub gr. 17 Hatnub 
Hatoub gr-26 Hatnub 
RILN 73 Girgawi 


‘ods kn a mity.£ Valiant warrior without his equal 
Hatoub gr. 16 Hatoub 


Hatoub gr. 23 Hatnub 
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ds kn n bn dimw Valiant warrior ofthe encampment 


Hatnub gr. 20 Hatnub 
Hatnub gr. 25, Hatnub 
Hlatoub gr. 43, Hataub 
oF 
9dr 


+P nix, Spokesman of every Pe-ite 
Assiut 1, 213, 332 Assit 
Assit 2, 12 Assiut 
Bersh. 2 (Bersh. pl.16) Bersbeh 


swe: Royal spokesman 
CG 20683, Abyd 


92. 


1-4 biawe: Entrance of foreign lands 
B, Hasan 3 (BHT, pl.26) Beni Ha 











1 bist rayt: Entrance of the southern foreign lands 








Qubbet el Hawa 31 Elephantine 
(FFE, pl. 42) 

1 Sm'w Wist Ti-sty: Entrance of Upper Egypt, Thebes, and Nubia 
RIK 085 Kumoa 

93. 0d 


wd mnw: Enduring of monuments 
Assiut 1, 235 Assi 





wd o bt nlx Enduring of everyt 
MMA 263.217 Thebes 





rv bal pr m mrt nb.f: One who controls (his) speech and is active through his 
Jond's love 
BM 1177 Wadi Haifa 


nud srfi Controlled of temperament 
Assiut 1, 350 Assiut 
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94. m 


sf sd Sm'w T-mbw: His name being headin Upper aod Lower Egypt 
Shatter Rigal 456 Shatt eRigal 













9S. 





st lmy bt nbe One who knows what is in every mind 
CG 20539 Abydos 






c of every occasion 





sb °b'w n bpet nb One who knows the ti 
Hammamat 114 Wai Ham 




















rh wd't: One who is knowledgeable of justice 
Hoatnub gr 14 Hatnub 


rh prw, Ove who knows the outcome 
BM 581 Abydos 


1b prw 1 mdw.£ One who knows the outcome of his words 
B. Hasan 2 (BHI, pl. 15) Beni Hasan 


1b plrm swn ddt: One who recognizes persuasion by Matery 
BM 581 Abydos 





hm tt. One who is knowledgeable in signs 
Beni Hasan 3 Beni Hasan 


th mde. One who knows speech 
MMA 57.95 Thebes 


hn nbs Acquaintance of bis lord 
Berlin 1199 Abydos 
Hammamat 47 Wadi 
RIS 14 Semna 





rh n bm. One whose lord knows his name 


Hameamat 17 Wadi Hammamat 





rb n nswt lw.f m-baw bbs if One who is recognized by the king when he is in the 
garment of his father 
Hatnub gr. 16 Hatnub 


sh n nsw n sdLé Royal acquaintance of his upbringing 
B. Hasan 3 (BHT, pl. 32) Beni Hasan 





sb a nty 22b.6 One who is knowledgeable for the one who does not know 


BM S81 ‘Abydos 
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spn ntr, Acquaintance of the god 
Shatter Rigal 456 ‘Shatter Rigal 


sh() n mt bat. One whose favor the people know 
Qubbet el Hawa 36 Elephantine 

(FFE, p.1.6) 
tty hpw: One who knows the laws 
Durham N1935 Wadi Gasus 
Hammamat 10 ‘Wadi Harmmamat 





bis officials and 





sb n srw.£tstf Acquaintance: 
Assiut 5,20 Assiut 


people 


sn Sm‘w: Acquaintance of Upper Eeypt 
Assit 1 152,212-13 Assit 





sh n wy: Acquaintance of the Two Lands 
‘Assit 1, 152,212-13 Assit 


1 nimtt hpw nw let; One who knows the procedure ofthe law of behavior 
BM S72 ‘Abydos 


1h nmi. One whose actions are known 
Assiut 1, 350 Assiut 


1h no n bitiw: Acquaintance of these local rulers 
Hatnub ge. 27 Hatnub 


ry nswt mi: True royal acquaintance 
Assiut 1, 4, 248 Assiut 
Beni Hasan 2(BH I, pl.7) Beni Hasan 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh. Il, pl.21) Bersbeh 





BM 100 Unknown 
BMSS7 Abydos 

BM 339 Abydos 

BM 1290 Semna 

Durham N1935 Wadi Gasus 
Guimet 11324 Abydos 
Hamnmamat 42 Wadi Hammamat 
Hammamat 43 ‘Wedi Hammamat 
Hammamat 47 Wadi Hammamat 
Hammamat 108 Wali Hammamat 
Hanumamat G70 ‘Wadi Hammamat 
JEA SA, pl. 14 Abydos 


Leiden VS Abydos 
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MMA 29.1.45 Lisht 
RAE 29, p. 157 Wali Gawasis 
RIK 112 Komna 


RIK 115 Komna 
RIK 116 Kumns 
RIK 117 Kumns 
RIK 118 Kumna 


RIK 1198 Komna 
RILN10 Girgawi 
RILN74 Girgawi 
Shatter Rigal 448 Shatt r Rigal 
Sinai 27 Sina 

Sinai 47 Sinai 

Sinai 48 Sinai 





Sinai 

Sinai 

Sinai 
Sinai 96 Sinai 
Sinai 98 Sinai 
Sinai 108 Sinai 
Sinai 112 Sinai 
Sinai 406 Sinai 
‘Waal el Huai 12 Wadi el Hud 
Wadi el Hoi 16 Wadi el Hugi 
Wadi el Hai 17 Wadi el Hugi 
Wadi el Huai 21 Wadi el Hudi 
Wadi el Hui 149 Wai el Hudi 


sh nsw ba‘ knbt.f Acquaintance of the king and his court 
Hatnub gr. 24 Hatnab 
Hatoub gr. 26 Hatoub 
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1h rn mdw 30) rw mdw Sat: One who knows the secret words on the day the 
courtiers speak2? 
MMA 57.95 Thebes 


1h hnty bprwe: One who knows both sides of what happens 
Assiut 1, 182 Assit 


1 bt: One who knows things 





BM 1164 
ut 1, 182 Assiut 

MMA 57.95 Thebe 

1h sb! sw rb: One who knows having taught himself knowledge 

BMS81 Abydos 

Leiden V6 Abydos 


1 sto nw spf, One who knows mercy when his time comes 
B, Hasan 2 (BH I pl.7,.9) Beni Hasan 


1 snd m-bnw ‘bnwty: One who knows respect in the audience chamber 
Hiatoub ge. 14 Hatnob 


xcess of the officials 





1th sbr m-biw srw: One who knows the plan 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 





1th she m sh n srw. One who knows the plan in the council of o 
Beni Hasan 2(BH I, pl.9) Beni Hasan 





1h simm n th: One who knows the busines of the palace 
Bersh. & (Bersh. Il, pl. 21) Bersbets 





rt sim n nit {wet nn swt hr. One who knows the condit 


‘not, nothing escaping from him 
Hammamat 114 ‘Wad Hammamat 


of what is and what is 








1 st-rd.f One who knows his standing 


Efou, 32,10 Batu 
Hammamat 47 ‘Wadi Hammamat 
Louvre C170 Abydos 
RIK 118 Kumna 


1h st-rd.f'm pe nswe: One who knows his standing in the administrative palace 
Assiut 1, 220 Assiut 


B. Hasan 2 (BH, pl. 15) Beni Hasan 


20 For this restoration of the text, of which several signs are missing, see Fischer, 
“Int 266-267, 
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MMA 57.95 Thebes 
Sinsi 47 Sinai 


Sinai 112 Sinai 
1h kx..: One who knows the bull..2! 
Hatnab gr. 15? Hatnub 










th tprd n Iwt.s: One who knows aa instruction before it comes 
JEA SI, pl. id Abydos 





th ts n knd.«(w) br.s: One who knows the phrase on account of which one becomes 
angry 
BM 581 Abydos 






















th dw? (n) lwt.£ One who knows the dawn before it comes 


Hataub gr. 24 Hataud 


th dt: One who 
Assiut 6,11 ‘Assit 


ows what is said 





sh ddt m b? nb: One who knows what is said in every office 
BM S81 





dos 


1: Vigilant man 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bersbeb 


15 wnwt.£n nb.F One who is vigilant of his duty fr his lord 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 


1s hrwt.f One who is vigilant of his duties 
BM 569 Abydos 





stp: Vigilant man 


BM 569 Abydos 
Hatnub gr. 49 Hatoub 
Sinai 405 Sinai 





etp mi Troly vigilant 
Hammamat 17 ‘Wodi Hammamat 

retp m" br wnwtf br kmitib.£ Truly vigilant regarding bis duty and regarding that 
Which his heart creates 


Hammamat 48 Wadi Hammamat 





21 For this phrase, see Anthes, Hatnub, 35, 
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rs-tp br ddt nf One who is vigilant reg 
Assiut 5,19 Assiut 





ing what is said to im 


97. 





(2) w'bw im mi. m-bnt m “bavwty: At seeing whom the ws 
before the audience chamber 
Htoub gr. 17 Hatnub 


priests rejoice(?) 





98. nd 
1. maw Ove whose foot is frm 
Hammamat 47 ‘Wadi Hammamat 
99. rd 


di “0 bes Iw.f rb sw; One who belped a man knowing him 
Hatnub gr. 15 Hatnob 








ew) ric br baw.sn m3 mtry-p't ity: Ove who was placed before those who are 
prostrate inthe chamber of the prince and vizier 


BMS72 ‘Abydos 





dl m tp n mi"-brw bit sd be: One who presented (cases) for judgment 
‘matter Was heard 
BMS72 Abydos 








1di.n lwn.f art One whose disposition put him in bis (Le, the king's) presence 
‘Waa el Hudi 14 Wadi el Hod 


ri Ukr. mht(w).F One whose worth caused that he be respected 
Assiut 1, 242 Assiut 


rill nike. spd-be fs 
than the (other) official 
Sinai 112 Sinai 





worth caused that his expression be more sharp 





ri(w) n.£ 1w’t nb Wpwiwt One to whom was given Wepwawet’s inheritance of 
eternity 
Assiut 1 (Siu pl. 5) Assiut 


rn mnb.f bit: One whose efficiency placed him at the 
Assiut 1, 242 Assiut 





rn nb.f wr.(w).f One whose lord caused that he be great 
Assiut 1, 350 Assiut 





rdi.n nb.f m.t(w). One whose lord caused that be be loved 
UC 14333 Armaat 7 
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dl n.fnbw m bswt: One to whom was given the gold of bonor 
Hammamat 43 Wadi Hammamat 





rd n nb. mb.(w).£ Ove whose 
Assiut 1 


lord caused that he be respected | 
Assiut | 








dln nb tlwy bw ib. bit sp. br irw-F One whom the Lord of the Two Lands caused 
to rejoice for his actions acconding to his deed 


JE 91283 Abydos 





dln nb bwy Bw.£: One whose authority the Lond of the Two Lands granted 
‘Assiut 1, 153,221,243 Assiut 


BM1177 Wadi Halts 
Manchester Abydos 
RILN74 Girgawi 





rd! n3(0 nn sin im.s wrw.s ml iriw-s: One who gave to it (ie. the nlwt), distinguish 
{ng the great just as the small thereio 
Hatoub gr. 20 Hatnub 





rl pr snwy bip m wpt nt knbr: Ove who caused that wo brothers go forth satishie 
‘with the decision ofthe court 

Hlatoub ge. M4 Hatnub 

Hatoub gr. 20 Hatoud 





ri rddt nb: Ove who gave more than everything that was suid ( 
Hlarnmannat 114 Wadi Hammamat 


rd biw br gmt. m snjt r] wnt wisy: One who exceeded that which he found in the 
likeness of that which was destroyed 
Bersheh 1 (Bersh. 11,25) Bersheh 


1d biw br ddtn.f One who exceeded what was told to itm 
Louvre C167 Abydos 


rl s() br wiw nt gre: One who placed it (i... his township) on the way to security 
Hatoub gr. 24 Haina 





1d s br I8t I. One who placed a man oa his faber’s property 
Hatoub gr.20 Hatnab 





ave the lie to the one telling it and the 





ell gg (a) dd Sw mit (n) i hes: One ws 
truth fo the one who comes bringing it 
CG 20539 Abydos 





22 This phrase is followed by the difficult phrase m sbtt bprt, for which see 
Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 52-54. 
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ris rs. One who puts speech in its (appropriate) place 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 





dl mdw drft One who caused writing to speak 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH I, pl.7) Besi Hasan 


di n.£ bk! msn mb w: One to whom rule was given as a person of ove cubit 
Assiut 5,21 Assit 


dd..: One who gives/causes 
Bersh, 1 (Bersh.{1,pl.7) Bersbeb 


dd twr.f m bistiw: One who places fear of him among the foreigners 
€G 20539 Abydos 





ddd wdw » Sm‘w: Ove who gives com 
€G 20539 Abydos 





ands to Upper Egypt 


dd pr.btpw-ntr n ntrw rsyw: One who causes that incense go forth for the gods ofthe 
south 
Louvre C2 Abydos 


dd prisny bp m prw nw r. One who causes twopeers to come forth satisfied with 
his utterance 

C6 20539 Abydos 

JEA 1, pl. 1 Abydos 


ddd r mr.f One who gives ashe likes 
Hamm 





wld Wadi Harmmamat 


dd hpw. One who gives laws 
CG 20539 Abydos 


dd bbsw..: One who gives clothing 
Louvre C167 ‘Abydos 


dd bbw m-bry-ib dimw-£ One who gives clothing an 


RILN 73 Girgawi 





ng his troops 


did br n bryw-tp: Ove who pays attention to those in authority(?) 
Sinai 405 Sinai 





ddd br sSmw. One who attends wo the followers 
Hammamat 108 Wadi Hammamat 


dd bt n nbnw : One who gives things to children 
BM 1164 
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dd bir st rt: One who puts a matter in proper place 
Assiut 1,347 Assit 


6G 20539 Abydos 


dw ben aty (m) saw: One who gives property to those who are in poverty 
MMA 12.184 Abydos 


dd s r wn.S mi* One who appoints @ man so that be is tue (Le. in his proper posi 
tion) 
CG 20539 Abydo | 


<i snd nswt pst: One who places fear of the king (among) the 9 bows 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH I, pl. 7) Beoi Hasan 


ddd kiw: Ove who gives food 
CG 20539 Abydos 


dd t pn br mbrw.£ ml wdw nr. One who places ths land in its (proper) order as the 


god commanded? 
CG 20539 Abydos 


dl tp-rd 9 banw-ntr sim n Sd ni One who gives instructions to the bm-priests in 
conducting the monthly festival, the half- 
Assivt 1, 181 Assiut 








10.h 
104. bi 


Aly ttn Ukr shed m Ib.E One who acceded to this office because my counsel Was 
excellent in his heart 
Louvre Cl Abydos 


us raw materials came down 


Unp n.0 9 Spsst: For 
Bersh. $ (Bersh. I, pl. 13). Beret 





whom prec 








hr st nfrt m bst nt nb Ove who descended tothe pla tomb) in 


the favor of his lord 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh. 1l,pl. 21) Bersheh 


102. bib 


‘hsb m mab. brite: One who is sent because be is efficient in (his) heart 
BMS72 Abydos 
Leiden V4 Abydos 


33 See Simpson, “Mentuhotep,” 333, 
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ib n.£nb wy: For whom the Lord of the Two Lands sends 
Hammamat 108 Wadi Hammamat 


ib m nb..: One whose lord sent him. 
Hatnub gr. 28 Hataub 


iby m mds bit; One who was sent through forcefulness of character 
MMA 12.184 Abydos 


103. hi 


‘ln birt, Husband to the widow 





Kestner 2927 Unknown 
hin Tiyt: Husband of Tayet 

Uc 14333 ‘Armani ? 
104, hbhb 


|hbhb intw sstiw: One who traverses biden valleys 
Sinai 54 Sinai 


bhb biswe m nb wy: One who traverses foreiga lands for the Lord of the Two 





hhbhb biswt nbt: One who traverses every foreign land 
Hammamat 43, ‘Wadi Harmmamat 

105. ha 

‘inn mdw rbw rsa: One who 


speech 
BM372 


ays attention to the words of those who know their 








10.6, he 


Ile Calm of heart 





Hammamat 47 (Wad Harnmamat 
Hammamat 48 Wadi Hammamat 
Hoatnub gr. 26 Hatnub 





heb hrw n wpe: Calm of heart on the day 
B, Hasan 2 (BH. pl.15) Beni Hasan 





‘hen bow br sbr dd.n Pleasing to the re 
Hatoub gr. 25 Hatoub 


race because of the plan which he speaks 


he-nmt: Quiet of steps 
BM 1236 Unknown 
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EAfou, 32,10 Bafa 
Hammamat 42 Wadi Hammamat 
Heqaib 49 Blephaatine 

JEA $1, pl. 14 Abydos 





Abydos 
Manchester (ANOC 69.1) Abydos 
Sinai 33 Sinai 


Sinai 71 Sioai 
Sinai 118 Sinai 

Wadi el Hudi 16 Wai el Hodi 
Wadi el Hudi 21 Wai el Hudi 


bir st Quiewpeaceful 
Hammamat 43, Wadi Hammamat 


ie tsw; Pleasing of speech 
Assiut 1,346 Assiut | 





Ihrrw ms" m shrw.f At whose plans the troops ae pleased 
Sinai 35 Sinai | 


Sinai 33 Sinai 
hherw rsw she.f Mhw br wi. At whose plans the South is content, under whose 
‘commands the Nodth is cootent 


Bersb. $ (Bersh. Il pl. 13) Bersheh 


Jnr be pew nr: Ac whose utterance one i conte 
Hammamat 47 Wali Hammamat 


hhrrw ttwy hr st 1.€ At whose speech the Two Lands are content 
BM 100, Unknown 


107. hop 





hip sbr be. One who suppresses th 
Assiut 1, 181 Assit 


body's de 





1. bit 


bil nb.Fm ww: One who attends his led ia privacy 
CG 20538 Abydos 
€G 20538, Abydos 
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112. bit 
it wrw sis: Foremost ofthe six great ones 


Hammamat 113 ‘Wadi Hammamat 


it bitiw: Foremost of the foremost 
Assiut 4, 55 Assiut 


‘hit bldw m pr nswe: Foremost of the foremost in the palace 
Bersheh I (Bersh 11,25) Bersheh 


H 





tou gr. 16 Hatnub 


‘bit Smw. Foremost ofthe South 
Bersheh 1 (Bersh. 11,25) Bershet 


Hatnub gr. 20 Hatnub 
Hatoub gr. 22 Hatoub 
Htnub gr. 24 Hataub 
Hatoub gr. 24 Hatnub 


m pr-wr: Local ruler in the shrine of Upper Egypt 
san 3 (BH, pl. 35) Beni Hasan 





13.64 


‘Ln rim new m pst botyw.f hew wdi.sa rbwtnr: At the approach of whose stat 
ues the people and gods rejoice onthe day they proceed tothe temple 
Hoatoub gr. 24 Hatnub 


4.49 





bby m wabr: Celebrator of festivals inthe bro 
Beers. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bersbeh 








Hatoub gr. 17 Hatoub 
Hotnub gr. 23 Hatnob 
1S. bbe 


bbbs-‘ m st mat m 1% nfrw nb.f One with (bis) hand covered in hidden places, as 
‘one who sees the beauty of his lord 
Leiden V4 Abydos 








bbs-r br rian. Discreet regarding what is known by bis 
Assiut 6 Assiut 


24 Literally “one who covers the mouth: 
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‘bbsw a Iw bw: Clothing forthe one who comes naked 
Hatnub gr. 20 Hatoud 
11.6. Hp 


























Hp nimi ANile for his people 
Assiut 3,6 Assiut 
Assiut 5,44 Assit 


17. be 


bm ntm pe-nv: Servant of the Red Crown in the strine of Lower Egypt 
BM 574 Abydos 


lhm-nir st St. Priest of Isis and Seshat 
Assiut 1, 238 Assit 


lom-nir wr-shanw nb wart: Pies of the Great-of-Power, Lon! of the Red Crown, 
Assiut 1 Assiut 


Lbm-nir wrt-bkiw Priest of the Great-of Magic 
CG 20683 Abydos 


Lbav-nir m pr-nse: Priest in the Shrine of Lower Egypt 
Sinai 112 Sinai 


Hart (i Thoth) 





‘hm-mirn boty bsrt: Priest of the foremos 
Bersh. 2 (Bershl, pl. 16) Ben 





beh 


‘bm-nirm im'-s mbws: Priest of the White and Red Crowns 
BM S74 Abydos 


‘bm-ntr Npbe Priest of Nekhbet 
BM 575 Abydos 





‘bm-ntr Hr. Priest of Horus 
B. Hasan 3 (BHI pl. 35) Beoi Hasan 
€6 20539 Abydos 





‘bev-ntr U-tnpw: Priest of Horvs-Anut 
Assit 1 Assiut 


Lbmv-nte H-Inpw boty pe Smswt: Priest of Horus-Anubis who presides over the suite 
C6 20539 ‘Abydos 


lbav-ntr He srkty: Priest of Horus ofthe double scorpion 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH, pl.7) Beni Hasan 


‘bmw-nte Hr Kite Priest of Horus Kefti 
CG 20539 Abydos 
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‘bov-ntr Sw Tint: Priest of Shu and Tefout 
Beni Hasan 2 (BHI, pl.7) Beni Hasan 

‘hm dwiw m pdt 85: Priest of Dwaw in stretching the cord?S 
Hammamat 113 Wadi Hammamat 


11.8, bmw 


‘bmw m 5.x: Expert in 
Hatnub gr. 14 Hatnub 


Lbmww m wp be Expert in judging a matter 
Hatnub gr. 12 Hataub 
Lbmww m bit-drit: Expert in examining with his hand(? 
Hatnub gr, 15 Hatnub 


Lhmw m db'w.& Expert in his fingers 





620839 Abydos 
fhmw n wnw0f Expert of bis duty 

Hatnub ge. 12 Hatnub 
Hatoub gr, 152 Hatnub 
Hatnub gr. 19 Hataub 
bmww a mewe: Beloved craftsman 
Hatoub gr. 30 Hatnub 
19. bn 


bot Dbwty phw.fr gr spit. One whose rearguard Thoth commands so that his entire 


district is ready 
Hiatnut gr. 24 Hatoub 





11.10, nb 


bono nit iwtt: Ove wh 


Beersh. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bershels 





11 fink 


link nbw: Ove who offers gold 
Meir Cl (Meir VI, pl. 13) Meit 


25 See Ward, Tiles, 113, no. 942 
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11.12. bay 


Lary wb min rnb: Troe master of largesse of every day 
BMA 37.1489 E Unknown 


Inry ast Th: Master ofthe throne of Atum 
Siat, pl 5 ‘Astint 























ry ser m w't Master of silence in private 
Leiden V4 Abydos 





Ly ser Sawt: Master of silence of the entourage 
CG 20539 Abydos 


Lbry-sit! powr: Master of secrets of the shrine of Upper Egypt 
Sinai 112 Sinai 


hnry-s8t? m m‘bye: Master of secrets inthe laweourt (Hall ofthe Thirty) 
JEA Si, pl 14 Abydos 


bry-sit? m bweanbwe: Master of secrets in Hatoub 
Hammamat 108 ‘Wedi Hammamat 


Sinai 405 Sinai 





bbry-sit! m bwt-nr: Master of secrets in the temple 
Assiut 1, 245 Assiut 


Lbry-sit ipl aswe: Master of secrets of the king's apartments 
Saqqara 18x (TPC 282) Saggara 


ry-sit? » Wedyt: Master of secrets of Nekhbet and Buto 
CG 20683 Abydos 

Meir B4 (Meir Ill, pl.9) Meir 

Sagqara 18x (TPC 281) Saggara 

Sinai 120 Sinai 





Inry-sit n Widye wrty bk: Mastes 
of magic 
839 Abydos 


f secrets of Nekhbet and Buto, the 2 great ones 








st n War. Master of secrets of Ositis 
Assiut L, 330 Assiut 


lary-sit m pr-‘nf: Master of secrets inthe embalming place 
CG 20539 by 








bbrp-sitn pr-nswe Master of secrets in the administrative palace 


Saggara 18x (TPC 280) Sagqara 
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biry-sit!n pr-dwit. Master of secrets inthe robing room 
Saggara 18x (TPC 280) Sagara 


bbry-stt}n mitt w': Master of secrets of that which only one sees 
Meir B2 (Meir I pl. 15) Meir 
Meir Bd (Meir Ill, pl.9) Meir 


bry-skt! n mdw-ntr: Master of sec 
Assiut 1,4 


Beni Hasan 2(BH 1,12) Beni Hasan 
Beni Hasan 3 (BH I, p. 42) Beni Hasan 
Bersh. 2 (Bersh. pl. 16) Bershel 
20539 Abydos 





sof the sacred writing 





16 Assiut 





bry-sit! a nb thwy. Master of secrets of the Lord of the Two Lands 
Louvre C243 ‘Abydos 


bry-sit! nswt m st. nbt: Master of secrets of the king in al his places 
€G 20539 Abydos 





bbry-sit?n mir m swt dsewe Master of secrets of the god in the sacred places 
Bersh. 2 (Bersh.pl.6) — Bersheh 


bry-sitt n r-prw: Master of secrets of the chapels 
Beersh. 2 (Bershil,pl.6) — Bershel 
©2038 Abydos 

3 Abydos 





Diry-sit bwt-ntr nt .: Master of secrets inthe temple 
B. Hasan 13 (BHT, pl. 41) Beni Hasan 





Liry-tp we bwt-nir Chief of temple offices 
1B. Hasan 13 (BH, pl.41) Beni Hasan 


bory-ip wt bwt-ntr Pipe: Chief of temple offices of Pakhet 
B. Hasan 3 (BHT, pl.33) Beni Hasan 


bry-tp wt bntiwe: Chief of principal offices 
Assiut 1,172 Assiut 
Bersh, 2 (Bersh.l pl. 16) Bers 








Lary-Ip  m pe-wr, Great chief in the shrine of Upper Egypt 
Assiut 1, 231 Assiut 


bry-tp  n bkrw-nswe Great chief ofthe royal insignia 
€G 20539 Abydos 
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brytp °t nsmnw: Great chief of the companions 
MMA 9.180.111 Lisht 





fary-tp wrw n Sm‘w: Chief of the great ones of Upper Egypt 
Meir B4 (Meir TIL, pl.9) Meir 























Lhey-tp wd-indw: Chief of the judgment ball 
CG 20539 Abydos 


‘bey-tp m int nee Chief in bring 
B. Hasan 3 (BHI, pl. 33) Beni Hasan 





Lbry-tp m sbrt sbiw: Chiet in overthrowing rebel 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh 1 pl. 21). Bersheh 


bary-tp n w4 maw: Chief in judging w 
€G 20839 Abydos 





bry-tp n pe ‘ntyw: Chief ofthe house of myrth 
Bera. 8 (Bersh I pl. 21). Bersheh 


bryip n kmvwt dirwt: Chief of the cultivated lands and the desert 
€G 20539 Abydos 





brytp n 0 rade Chief of the entire lan 
CG 20683 Abydos 


Leiden V5 Abydos 


barytp n tit) Sov'w: Chief of Upper Egypt (2) 
Assiut 4, $4 Assiut 


cultivation and the desert 





bry-tp nivt Kt Dirt: Chief of the townships 
€6 20839 Abydos 


Lry-tp bwt-nbw: Chief of Hainub 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. I, pl. 13). Bersbel 


Lbry-tp bwe-ntr ml ks: Chet of 
Hoatoub ge. 23, Hiatouts 





entire temple 





rystp pw: Chief of the Apis bull 


2 Assit 





Asin 


barysp s'bw nbw: Chief of all 
TT 60 





bry-tp smsw hiyt: Chief elder of the portal 
Louvre CL Abydos 
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bry: shu. F Chief of bi 
Assit 6, 8 Assiut 


Iny-tp sw Sm'w: Chief of the pools of Lower Egypt 
Bersh. 2(Bershl, pl.16) Bersheh 





try-sp (Sm'w] Tesmbwe Chiet of [Upper] and Lower Egypt 
Sinai 93 Sinai 


‘bry-tp db! nswt m w*"w: Chief ofthe king's clothing inthe private chamber 





BMS73 Abydos 
11.13, bs 

sy; Favored one 

Assiut 5, 15 Assiut 
Hatoub gr. 28 Hataub 
Wali ef Hud 11 Wadi et Hud 


fas(y) ‘2tm pr nswt: One grealy favored in the administrative palace 
Beni Hasan 2 (2H I, pl.9) Beni Hasan 


‘bssw ‘nt: One favore 





by Anuket 
Heqaib 36 Elepbantine 


bisy.f/ bss. One whom he favor 
Assiut 1, 233 Assiut 


B, Hasan 15 (BH IL, pl 4) Beni Hasan 





Bersh. 8 (Bersh, Il, pl. 21) ‘Bershet 
Hammamat 205 ‘Wah Harmar 
Hegaib 12 Blephantine 
Meir B2 Meir 

MMA 14.2.1 Thebes 

Sinai 47 Sinai 

Sina 120 Sinai 

Vienna 109 Abydos 


bhs(y).f wn mi: One whe 
Meir B2 Meir 





bs(y).fm brtshew nt nbz One whom he favors inthe course of every day 
Meir B4 Meir 
B, Hasan 15 (BH, pl. 7) Beni Hasan 


bhs(y).n st Ib.E One whow he favors, of bis affection 
B, Hasan 15 (BH, pl. 7) Beni Hasan 
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B, Hasan 17 (BH TL, pl. 16) Beni Hasan 

B. Hasan 21 Beni 
(BH UL pl 

Heqaib 1 








Louvre C167 
MMA 57.95 
sgqara 18x (TPC pl. 83) Saggara 
RILN 74 Girgawi 
Wadi et Hui 3 Wadi el Hud 








n he favors every day 





‘bs(y).f¢ nb One whe 
B, Hasan 17 (BH Il pl. 14) Beni Hasan 


‘bs(y) m she: Favored in the marshlands 
Meir Cl (Meir VI. pl. 13) Meir 


hissy mi Truly favored one 


Berah. & (Bersh. I pl. 21) Bersbeb 





sy mry. Favored and beloved one 


Hataub ge. 43 Hatoub 





assy m imiwer. mty rw m pe nb: Favored by bis overseers, known in his lord's 
howe 
BMS72 Abydos 


sy m imy-rmi': Favored by the overseer of troops 


Wadi et Hui 8 ‘Wali el Hudi 





sy m ry-p't Hite Favored by 
Heqaib 61 Elepbantine 





revitary noble Hegaib 
‘sy n Snwt.£ Favored by bis judicial department 
Deit Rifeh 1 (Kémi 6, 140) Deir Rife 


sy n nbs Favored by his lord 
Hatnub gr. 49 Hatnub 





Hatnub gr. 14 Hat 
JE 59483 West Nubian Desert 


sy a nb m!* Truly favored by his lord 


Shatter Rigal 468 Shatter Rigal 
Shatter Rigal 472 Shatter Rigal 
Inser. Ab. C13, Abydos 


sy n nit. Favored by his township 
Assiut 5,47 Assiut 
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Hotoub gr. 11 Hamub 
Hatnub in. 10 Hlatoub 

Heqaib 60 Elephantine 
sy/bsw n nswt: Favored by the king 
BM1177 Was Halfa 
Hammamat 199 Wadi Hammamat 


‘bss 0 ng. Favored by bis god 
Assiut 1, 236 ‘Assiat 





sy n nie. niwty m-brtshrw ne rnb; Fave 
day 
Assiut 4, 85 Assiut 


by his local god in the course of every 


bhsy n rm nbe: Favored by all people 
Hatoub gr, 38 Hataus 





‘hs(y) 0 Ur bb shyt: Favored by Horus, smiter of the rekbyt 
B, Hasan 15 (BH Il, pl. 4) Beni Hasan 


‘bs(y) 9 Ht Hlr-wr: Favored by Hekat of Her-wer 
B, Hasan 17 (BH I, pl. 13) Beni Hasan 


bssy n spit. Favored by his district 
Assiut 1, 184 Assiut 
Assiut 4, 70 Assiut 


bhs(y) stp. Favored by his the people of his district 
B, Hasan 17 (BH Il pl. 13) Bees Hasan 


‘sv/hsy.n StU/bssw St: Favored by Satet 


Heqaib 28 lepbantine 
Heqaib 36 Elephantine 
Heqaib 61 Elephantine 


‘bs(y/hssw nb.f" nbs Favored by his lord every 
Beni Hasan 17 Beni Hasan 
Louvre CL Abydos 





ssw nb Smt. One whose lord favors his actions 
Assiut 1, 247 Assiut 

Louvre C1 Abydos 

‘bss(w) r bz One who is favored every day 
Assiut 6, 12 Assiut 
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ssw ntrw.s nbw: One whom all its gods favor 





















Bersheh 2 Bersbeh 
Asstl bef nbz One whose favor is before him every day 
Assiut 6, 15 Assiut 

bassw Hi bry-ib ‘th Favored by Horus who is in the palace 





Assiut 1, 220 Assiut 


bs(y) br nw. £ Favored by bis entourage 
Beni Hasan 3 Beni Hasan 


his(y): One whom she (ie.. Sekb 
Bersheh 2 Bersbel 





hhs(y).m One whom they favor (.e.. Amenemhat I and Senwosret 1) 
Louvre Cl Abydos 


114. bb 


hsb ir sw: Reckoned by the one who made him(?) 


Hlammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 





1S. fe 


bk? mry niwt.£ Beloved ruler of bis township 
B. Hasan 2 (BH, pl'8) Beni Hasan 


bk! m mawe Beloved ruler 
Assiut 1,181 Assiut 


‘kt nlwt miwe Ruler of the new townships 
B. Hasan 3 (BH, pl. 25) Beni Hasan 


‘bk? spice Ruler of his district 
Hogaity 28 Blephantine 


11.16. bp 





ip-ib n ntr nf Pleasing tothe good goat 
Assiut 1, 214 Assi 


Bersheh 2 (Bersh, pl. 6) Bersheh 





ip-ib Hr nb "fc Pleasing Wo Horus, Lord of the palace 
Assiat 1, 153 Assit 


Hammamat 43, Wack Hammam: 


btp-ib br ib sw: Plea 
Assiut 1,215 ‘Assiut 





3g tothe one who sent him 
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MAT. bd 


‘bd msye. Bright of supper(?) 
Leiden V6 Abydos 


‘hd 2 br (n) skw 0 nswt hew °b?; Generous to the king's troops 
Hatnub gr. 26 Hataub 


the day of fighting 





ad bhsw: White of clothing 


Leiden V6 Abydos 





d-br: Generous 





BMS81 Abylos 
Hatnub gr. 23 Hammad 
Hoatoub gr. 24 Hatnubs 


bdr n twiw.6 Generous to his subordinate? 
BMS81 bya 


bbe btwt woe: Generous ia food and fodder 
MMA 12,184 bys 





1b 


121. bim 


Dim n wpwt: One who bows down to messengers 
B, Hasan 2 (BHI pl.9) Beni Hasan 


‘Dim n wrwt: One who bows down to the great ones 
Bersh, 8 (Bersh. 11, pl. 21) Bersheh 





im rmo.fn briw-tp.£ One who bends bis arm to his 
BM572 Abydh 


uperions 





122. bw 


bw; Protector 
B. Hasan 2 (BHI, pl.17) Beni Hasan 
Bersheh 2 (Bersh. 1. pl.9) Bersbeh 





bw w" dwty snwy.£ Sole protector witho 
Meir B2 Meir 


his equals 





bw a imy-"P: Protector ofthe one w 
Bersheh 2 (Bersh. 1, pl. 6) Bersbeb 


> isin the palace 





26 The nis written twice: see Hoch, Gra 
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bwyt 


bwyt bey: A shelter forthe cold 
Kestner 2927 Unkoown 






bwyt bmt n bsw m Westy: A warm shelter forthe cold inthe Theban Nome 


Lourect Abydos 
124. bud 

bd “br kd: Rich man, entirely great 
Hatoub ge. 17 Hatoub 
Hotnub gr. 24 Hatoub 


bbwd m ‘nbw: One rich in sheep 
Assiut 1, 247 Assiut 


wd n bt nb: One rich in everything 





Hatnub ge. 24 Hlatoub 
Hatoub gr. 26 Hatoub 
125, bow(?) 


‘bbw (2) n mewe Beloved dancer(?) 
Hatoub gr. 39 Hatoub 





bor 


pr iwitrbpr: One who brought about what was not going to happen(?) 
Sinai 38 Sin 








pr m “t: One who grew up in the palace 


Durharn N1935 Wack Gasus 


born n. Sbit-He mnmnt Pos whom Sekbat-Hor crested cattle 
uc 





333 Armant 


pr br rdwy bin. Ove who grew up atthe feet of His Majesty 
Sinat 100 Sinai 





bpr br riwy n nswt: One who grew up atthe feet of the king 
BM 101 Abydos 
12.7, bps 


bps: Powerful man 


Hatoub gr. 17 Hatnvb 
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128. bt 
‘bm tit; One who anticipates what is coming 
BM S81 Abydos 

12.9, bams 


bhnms.£ mry. His friend whom he Loves 
Sehel 76 Elephantine 


fbnms n ndsw: Friend to commoners 
BMS81 Abydos 
1210, bart 


bbort ‘hi m Sdyt [knit] bw nb 6 Strong fortress in the marshes, onto whom everyone 
holds 
Hatnub gr. 25 Hatoub 


day that it fights2”, its shelter in 





bnrts hew "his nits m &dist Its fortress on 


apportioning the marshland 








Hatoub gr 23 Hatoub 
Hatoub gr. 24 Hatnab 
12.11. boty 





bnty wt m prnswe: Foremost of offices inthe palace 
MMA $7.95 Thebes 


‘bmy idbwy: Foremost of the two banks 
1 Abydo 








my wrbrp bmwt Foremost of the master craftsmen 
BMA 37.1489 E Unknowa 


booty n Kit m hwtent: Foremost of offices tn the tem 
Munich GLWAF 35 Abydos: 





boty n mrwtF stf Love of whom advanced his place 
Manchester ‘Abydos 


Linty n st m pr nswe: Foremost of position inthe palace 
Assiut 1, 231 Assiut 


bomty r botiw: More advanced than the foremost 
Beersh. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bersbeh 


27 The suffix pronouns refers to the ml 
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‘bmty mi: Foremost of people 





Hammamat 114 Wodi Hammamat 
boty srw r int n.£ Ht Spst: Foremost of the officials with regard to bringing him 
precious raw materials 

Sinai 112 Sinai 

bay st: Foremost of place 

Louvre C243 (E 3462) Abydos 

Eedfou, 32.10 Edt 





boty st m pre" F 
Deir Rifeh 1 (Kémi 6, 140) Deir Rife 


remost of place in the palace 





bay stm] pr nb. Foremost of 
Hammamat 113 Wadi Hammamat 





bbmty st m pr nswe: Foremost of place inthe administrative palace 
Bersh. $ (Bersh.Ipl. 13). Bersbel 





‘bnty str sm? Hi: Foremost of place atthe sm’-throne of Horus 
Sagqara 18x (TPC pl. 83) Sagara 
C6 20531 Abylos 
Berlin 1204 Abydos 
6.20839 Abydos 


bmty Sm'w: Foremost of Upper Egypt 





Assiut 5,21 Assivt 
brty ti pr: Foremos land 
Hlotnub ge. 11 Hatoub 





bnty tf Foremost of his land 


Leiden V5 Abydos 
Louvre C2 Abydos 
12.12, bp 


bp tte Controller of offices 
Bersheh 2 (Bersh. 1, pl.9) Bershels 

rp itwt nb ntre Controller of every divine office 
Assiut 1,216 Assiut 

BM1177 Wadi Halfa 
Bersheh 2 (Bersh. 1, pl.9) Bersbeb 
Meir B4 (Meir Ill, pl. 18) Meir 
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Saggara L1Sq(TPC274) Saqgara 
Saggara 18x (TPC 281) Saqgara 


brp Bwaiw: Controller of officials 
MMA 57.95 Thebes 


rp me. Controller of lakmet 
Saqgara 18x (7PC 280) Saqgara 





brp-it: Controlled of heart 
Beni Hasan 2 (HH 1, pl. 7) Beni Hasan 
Hammamat 199 Woh Hammamat 


brp-ib wawt ist; Controlled of heart when time is hurried 
Louvre C167 Abydos 


dip imiw-r; Contoller of overseers 





Hammamat 113 Wadi Hammam 
rp imiw st. Controller of those who are in bis places 
Meir B2 Meir 


brp ikr 2 nb wy: Worthy controller for the Lord of the Two Lands 
Sinai 408 Sinai 


rp ‘st m t kywy: Controller of multitudes inthe land of others? 


Sinai 54 Sinai 








brp wrw Sm'w Ti-mbw: Controller of the great ones ower Egypt 


0G 20539 Abydos 


Upper an 


rp wrbt: Controller of ointment 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH I, pl. 7). Beni Ei 


Bersh, 5 (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bersbeh 





ip biw t'wy skr biw Nm: Contoller of the bas of the Two Lands, who adoms the 
bas of Nekhen 
Assiut 1, 238 Assiut 





lbrp mew.t 1 it brw ft o.1 i: Directo 
Florence 1774 hebes 





my servants until the holiday came 





rp nf bh m rbyt it nf breib.tr maw.f wib tpy &: One who dinects for bim mil 


his wishes for him conceming his monuments which 








lions of common peop 
endure upon the earth 
Hamumamat 113 Waal Hi 








8 Fischer, Titles, 27, 
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dep nbw: Controller of gold 
Meir B2 (Meir I, pl. 12) Meir 




















ep nswe: Royal controller 
Bersh. 2 (Bersh. pl. 18) Bersheb 


Hammamat G70 Wadi Hammamat 
dep nsty: Controller of the two thrones 
Bersh, 7 (Bersh.Il,p119) Bersheh 
‘up nsty m prwy: Controller of the two thrones inthe double house 
Assiut 1.4 Assit 
ip rbw nsw. Controller of king's acquaintances 
fagqara 118q(TPC273) Saqgara 
Saggara 18x (TPC 281) Saqgara 


rp bnpw-nur, Controller of divine offerings 
B. Hasan 2 (BH, pl. 16) Beni Hasan 








Sinai 96 Sinat 





rp bipw-ntr m rw-pr ntew aiwt tn: Cont 
this township 


B. Hasan 13 (BH 1, pl.41) Beni Hasan 





vine offerings in the chapels of 


orp bwwt nt: Controls 
Assiut 1, 216 

1B, Hasan 2(BH1, pl. 17) Beni Hasan 
Bersheb 2 (Bersh. 1, pl.) Bei 
Hammamat 113 Wo 
Saggara 11Sq (TPC 274) Saqgar 








{i Hammamst 





rp Siw, Controller of Sais 
BMS74 Abydos 





bp sb One who controls (his) thoughts 
Assiut | Assiut 


bp sim n nb thwy: Controller of affairs of the Lord of the Two Lands 
Hammamat 113 





Va Hammamat 


np Smn'w: Controller of Upper Egypt 
Siut, pl 5 Assiut 


rp kiwt nbw# nt nswt: Controller of al 
Sinai 112 Sinai 





works ofthe king 


bp wy: Controller of the Two Lands 
Sint, pl Assit 
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12,13. bof 


st “wiy m iE One who drives the robber away from bis attack 
Assiut 1, 230 Assiut 


‘st idw: One who repels the ag 
Assiut 111, 6 Assiut 





stm .. Swell One who repels from... the disaffected of heart 
Bersh, 5 (Bersh. Il, pl, 13) Bersheh 
12.14, bum 


‘bum nwdw Spsw Sealer of the precious unguent 
Bersh, 8 (Bersh. Il, pl. 21) Bersbeb 


im be bkrt: Sealer ofthe royal insignia 
Bersh, 8 (Berth. Il, pl 21). Bersheb 





bmn rf br sdit.& One whose mo 
6G 20539 Abydos 


is sealed concerning his judgment 








bounty ihr; Worthy sealbearer 


Hatnub gr. 14 Hatnub 
Hatnub gr. 28 Hato’ 

Bb 
1B. bib 
bibiti sbds mbtiw nbuiw: Storm that weakens all vortherners 
Hammamat 114 ‘Wax Hammamnat 
13.2. bpo 


bpm kiw dd iwiw: Fat of cate, fat of oxen 


Hatnub gr. 17 Hatnub 
Hatnub gr. 20 Hatnub 
Hatoub ge. 24 Hatoub 
Hatoub gr. 26 Hatnub 
133. hms 


bbs 82.fm rb. rds: One who bends his back in knowing my. etirely 
Hatoub gr. 49 Hatnab 
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134, bamw 


amu n niwt.t Citizen of bis township 
Hatoub gr. 38 Hataub 


135. br 





br kt Possess 


Meir B2 Meir 
Meir B4 Mer 
136. boy-bbe 


bary-hb« ik: Worthy lector-priest 
Hatub gr. 12 Hatoud 








Lbry-bb pdt “ie: Lector priest 
Meir Bd (Meir Ill pl. 9) Meie 





ofthe great ennead 


137. bred 


bbrd nswt n S4Lf Child of the king of his upbringing 
B. Hasan 3 (BH 1, pl. 32) Beoi Hasan 


Is 


§ tke n wb n.f lx Worthy man in whom one confide 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh.Il,pl. 21) Bersbel 


bit, Man 
Hammam, 





14 Wodi Hammamat 


§ mnb rh.n.f m.é Effective man whose name he knew 
C6 20539 Abydos 


§ 9.0: Man of 
Hatnub gr. 38 Hatmub 


$n whew n.£gb% Man wo whom one stretches his arm 
Leiden V4 Abydos 


5 ‘bwty n snw.ff Man of the audience-chamber, witho 


Hatnub gr. 2 Hatoub 


sn w'yw: Man of the private apartments 
6620539 Abydos 











his equal 
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wb? n.£ Ib In. rsh ba* knbe Man to who 
when he reaches the booth with the genbet- 
Hatoub gr. 25 Hatnub 





he (Le. the king) opens his heart 








$n bit boty rm: Man of charscter before the people 
Hlammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 


59 mit boty twy: Man of justice before the Two Lands 
CG 20538 ‘Abydos 
CG 20539 Abydos 


5 7 mir; Man of precision 
Louvre C167 Abydos 


8.9 mir gs mt; Man of precision to people 
BM S61 Abydos 


$n bl: Man of festival 
Bersbieh 1 (Bersh. 11,26) Bersbeh 
Sinai 35 Sinai 


sn bat: Man of rank(?) 
Bersh, & (Bersh, Il, pl. 21). Bersheb 


$1 knbt: Man of the genbet-cour 
Wadi el Hudi 3 Wadi el Hugi 





#2 tp babs Man of rectitude 
JEASI, pl. 14 Abydos 


kb mn dim: Calen man inthe midst of tbe troops 
RILN27 Girgawi 
14.2.8 


sn fiw: Son for an old man 
Hatnub gr. 12 Hatnub 


8 Ide, Son of the cow 
Bersh. 5 Bersh. I. pl 







) Bersheh 










si.Fikr, His worthy beir 
Hequib 27 Flephantine 


si. mry.f His son, his beloved 
Hegaib 2 Elephantine 
Hegaib 4 Elephantine 


Hegaib 7 Elephantine 
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Heqaib 15 Elephaotine 


Si. ds. n-wn-nn' His own son in reality?? 
Hatoub gr.23 Hatnub 
Hatnub gr. 26 Hatnub 

s¥ mr. Son whom be loves 

€G 20539 Abydos 

©G 20538 Abydos 


8 Np: Sou of Nepei 
uc 14333 Armant 


8? bk? m Wat: Son of a ruler of the Hare Nome 


Hatoub gr. 16 Hatnub 
Hatoub ge, 17 Hatnub 
Hiatoub gr. 24 Hamub 


sts lwty (bsP.E Son of « man without his enemy 


Hatoub gr. 2. Hatnub 





#! enbt: Son ofa steong man 





Hatnub gr. Hatnub 
str Son of a noble 
Leiden V4 Abydos 





$8 Dowty n-wn m1: Soa of Thoth in reality 
Hatoub gr, 20 Hataub 


H 





nub gr. 2 Hataub 


143. stt(n) 


sit Wise man 


Hatnub gr. 24 Hatnub 
BM46I Abydos 
BMS Abydos 
BMS72 Abydos 
Louvre C170 Abydos 
MMA 57.95 Thebes 





29 Refers vo Thoth 
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144, stl (vb) 
$3 Iwt.£m-m srw: Ove whose coming is awaited among the officials 


Assiut 1, 214,246 Assiut 


21 wt. m bwt nbw hrw a wp 1: One whose coming is awaited inflstnub on the day 
opening the mouth 
nal 104 Sinai 








3 Ie. m-bry-Ib bbw: One who coming is awaited amidst the rulers 
Beersh, 5 (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bersbeb 


$33 lwt.fm dbtw m sh't Hr nb "One whose coming is awaited at the crowning at 
the appearance of Horus, Lord ofthe Palace 
BMS74 Abydos 


#3 lve ()n miltiv. One whose coming is awaited by bis peers 
CG 20536 Abydos 

B. Hasan 2 (BH, p15) Beni Hasan 

£83 It. bep kiwe hrw sb wat lmy bet-ntr: Ove whose coming is awaited by the 


‘overseer of works on the day of erecta 
Hammamat 48 ‘Wah Hames 





the offerings which are in the necropolis 








83! Iwt.n st abe One whose coming is awaited everywhere 





Assiut 6, 10 Assiut 
Hatnub gr. 20 Hatnob 
Hatoub gr. 25 Hatnub 
Sinai 112% Sinai 


3? It. st nfrt: One whose coming is awaited atthe place of beauty 








Sinai 112 Sinai 
823 Iwt.f (Da fnwt, One whose coming is awaited by the entourage 
CG 20538 Abydos 
€G 20539 Abydos 
JEASI, pl 14 Abydos 


82 wtf Dn fst. One whose coming is awaited b 
Hoatoub gr. 43 Hatnub 





his troops 


882 Iwi. (Dn did!w rw Ipe bikw One whose coming is awaited by the assessors on 
the day of counting revenues 
CG 20536, Unknown 
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145.sw 


iw prwy bd: Guard of the double bouse of silver 
Sinai 108 Sinai 


Sinai 112 Sinai 
sw bmw nirw: Guard of the gods' herd 
Assiut 1, 234 Assiut 
146.58 


sib ‘domr, Senior administrator 
Bersh. 2 (Bersh. pl.16)  Bersheh 


stb ‘d-mr Dp: Senior administrator of Dep 
Assiut 2, 13-14 Assiut 





Bersheh 2 (Bersh. 1, pl. 7). Bersheh 


147. 8k 
sike Controlled 
BM 581 Abydos 


stb-be Self-controlled 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl.13) Bersheh 


Hatnub gr.26 Hataub 





sik-Ib br wpt nswt: Self-controlied reganding royal busi 
Hamnmamat 113 Wadi Hammamat 


sik sw r rwty: Self-controlled toward the stranger 
Hamnmamat 199 Wai Hammamat 


148. st 


sitn irmit: One who pours libations for the one who does ma‘at (i., Thoth) 


Hatnub ge. 17 Hatnub 
Hatoub gr. 23 Hatoud 
Hatoub gr. 26 Hatoub 
149. st 





sit imyell: One who perceives what 
Assiut 1, 182 Assiut 





sits riper One who perceives a man according to his speech 
JEA SI, pl 14 Abydos 
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14.10. sip 
sip nf nit wit: Tom whom is entrusted what is and what is not 
Leiden V4 Abydos 

14.1, sik 


sikrn.f bnty Uwy: One who enriched for im the Southland 
BM 1213 Abydos 

14.12, si 

sltn nn wrw %h: One to whom the great ones ofthe palace were subordinated 
Louvre Ct ‘Abydos 

14.13, sid 


slddy bikw-ibz One who enfecbles the disaffected 
JEAS}, pl. 1 by’ 





slddy sbi br nswt; One who eafecbles the one who rebels against the king 
C6 20539 Abydos 


14.14. 8! 





8't n Dbwty "blr swid bwengr, Ove whose wealth Thoth made great in onde 





Hlatnub gr. 24 Hatnub 
Hatoub gr. 26 Hataub 
145. s'nb 


$‘nb niwt m bil m'dit. One who nourished the township by the madjat measure 
Assiut 5,9 Assiut 


s‘nb niwt.£ m ts: One who nc 
Hatoub gr. 20 f 


rishes his township in drought 
nub 





fab niwe. smt rdr.s wee. mi Sriw:s n br be: One who nourishes his lownship, 





assisting it's entirety, its great ones together with its small ones, without a scowling 
face 
Hatnub gr. 26 Hatnob 


s nb rhyt. One who nourishes the common people 
CG 20539 ‘Abydos 


sab bkr n spitf: Ove who nourishes the hungry of his district 
Assiut 1, 228 Assiut 
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sab birwt.s: One who nourishes its widows 
Hatnub gr. 17 Hatnub 


’nb ditmw: One who nourishes the troops 
Brussels E $266 Sinai 

14.16. 5% 

s'rmi‘t 1 One who raises up ma‘at tothe palace 


6 20539 Abydos 


s'rdt ‘h:n.£5(0 Ove who presents a report 
JEA SI, pl. 14 Abydos 





which he is knowledgable 


‘rindi r bow kir; One who presenta a report inthe shrine 
CG 20539 Abydos 





2) nswt hr-oty #2 n sbr ba: One whom the king presented be 
account of profound advice’! 
Bersh, $ (Bers. I, pl. 13). Bershet 








S'r nwt m aswe: One who presents the entourage to the king 


Durham N1935 Waxli Gasus 








s'rknd.f(2): One who peomies his charscter 


BM 100 Unknown 





14.17.89 


5'b “in mmpt m pr imiwe. Noble great of yeas i the house ofthe imit 
Beet Hasan 2 (BH I, pl.) Bent Hasan 


5'b Ym kdwy hrw a di sad: Noble great of reputation on the day of giving fear 
Beni Hasan 2 (BHI, pl.7) Beat Fi 





s*b maw: Noble of monuments 
Beni Hasan 3 Beni Hasan 
sbimnb: Efficient noble 

Assiut 1, 2 
Wadi et Hui 





Assiut 
7 Khor Debit 





s'b afr mm srw: Worthy noble among the officials 
Deit Rifeb 1 (Kémi6, 140) Deie Rifet 


5‘ smrw: Noblest of the companions 
CG 20546 Abydos 





31 This rendering follows Brovarski,"Abanakht.” 18, 
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sb spss: Mlustrious noble 
Meir B3 (Meir VI, pl.8) Meir 
14.18. 5 


sb" n nb.£nbl (2): One who is promoted by his lord forever (2) 
Hammamat 17 Wadi Hammamat 





14.19, swiw 
swiw Iss hr Ib: One who ponders what is (7) inthe heart?2 
BMS8I Abydos 

14.20, swib 

swih mrwt.fm sod: One who makes his love endure through respect 
Bersh, 8 (Bersh. Il, pl.21) Bersbeh 

14.21, swt 

wid sw m Dbwtt: One who pays him homage on the feast of Thoth 
Assiut 1238 Assiut 

14.22. swid 


swid sine: One who freshens the seals 








out gr. 17 Hatnub 
14.23, swr 

swr bnkt ‘Swe: One who increases the abundant drink offerings 
Meir C1 Meir 

14.24, sw 


swd snd: One who calms fear 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH I, pl.7) Beni Hasan 





14.28, abt 
sb? Ib. het: One who taught his heart satisfactorily 
Assiut 1, 243, 350 ‘Assiut 

32 The meaning of isst is uncertain. See Janssen, Autobiografie Il, 138; 





Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 111 
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sbi m wd! s saw: A teacher in judging between two men 





BMS72 Abydos 
sb? nnswe: Pupil of the king 

Assiut 4,72 Assiut 

BM 1213, Abydos 

sbi n rnb lwnt Pupil of Hores, Lord of the palace 
BM 101 ‘Abydos 

Sinai 93 Sinai 

Sinai 98 Sinai 





sb? n Hrnb thw: Pupil of Horus, Lord of the Two Lands 


Durham N193S Wadi Gasus 
sb? n brpwt Teacher of his people™? 


BM 1213, Abydos 


sb? Hr boty pt Pupil of Horus, foremost ofthe sky 
Assiut 1, 82, 260 Assit 


Assiot 2,12-13 Assivt 





sb? stbtly).s(y) m6 One who teaches a man what will be beneficial for hi 
BMS8I Abydos 


sbi simw mi Teacher of right conduct 
Munich GL.WAF 35 Abydos 
14.26, sbk 


sbk: Splendid 0 
Louvre C170 Abydos 





sbke m-bry-ib wr: Splendid amidst the great ones 
Louvre C167 Abydos 


14.27. sby 


shen sw Fe 
Hatnub gr. 39 Hatnub 





tendly toward his troops 


sht-br bn bw nb: Friendly with everyone 
Assiut 3,6 Assiut 


33 See the comments on brpw in Janssea, Atobiografie I, 139. 
34"The reading is uncertain, See Janssen, Aufobiografie I, 32, no. As 4 
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sby srw mit.so swe At seeing whom the officials are friendly 


Hatoub gr. 27 Hataub 
14.28, spd 

spdbib b's irw. Effective of heart when summoned ?)35 
BM572 Abydos 





Abydos 
Meir B4 (Meir IM, pl 12) Meir 





spd Sharp of speech 
Assit 1, 346 Assiut 


spd-r wir Sharp of speech when answering 
Assiut 1, 249 Assiut 


spd-r m-bryclb Sot; Skilled of speech among the quarrelsome 
Bersh. $ (Rersh. Il pl. 13). ersheh 


spd-r m swt bns-Ib: Sharp of speech in times of greed®® 





BMS&I Abydos 
spd-r msh n srw; Sharp of speech inthe ball ofthe off 
Assiut 1, 248 Assiut 

sper: Alert 

Florence 1774 Thebes 


spd br phi(y).£ Alert reganding his power 


Hammamat 43 Wad Hammamat 





spd-br m st.fobt Alert in every place 


Hatoub gr. 28 Hatnub 
spd-br smi.fn nb.6. Alert when he reports to his lord 
Sinai 54 Sina 

14.29. sin 


fw sdn.t m4 n dd n.() wnat m ite Friendly when [hear my name to one who told 


sme what was in his heart 
BMS81 Abydos 


35 The meaning of “ inw is uncertain, Cf. Janssen, Autobiografie Il, 50; 


Lichtheim, Autobiographies, 107. 
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1430. sft 





sft m bwt-ntr m brtshrw: One who makes sscrifices in 
Munich GLWAF 35 Abydos 


1431. sm(n) 
‘sm w'b db“W(D: Sprit pure of fingers 
©G 20538 ‘Abydos 
Berlin 1204 Abydos 

1432. sm(v.) 





sm ‘Swe: One who assists multinides 


Bersh. 5 Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bersbich 





BM 1164 


Who assists the great ones 


sm ni. iw (a)o-wn 


Hatnub gr. 17 Hi 





sm blr nn bf: One who aids the hungry, the one without anything 
BM S81 Abydos 


sm Birwe, One who aids widows 
MMA 12.184 ‘Abydos 


sm birt Lit hy.s: One who aids the widow who has no husband 
Hiatoub gr. 4 Hotwub 


sm s()) lw an wn: One who aids it (Le, nwt) when there is nothing 
Hatnub g.20 Hatoub 
1433. sm 


sm Pibt: Sema-priest of Pakhet 
B. Hasan 3 (BHT, pl. 24) Beni Hasan 


sm m pr Pit Sema-priest i the temple of Pakhet 
B. Hasan 3 (BHT, pl. 33) Besi Hasan 


‘sm n swt st Pit: Sema-priest in the abodes of(?) of Pakhet 
BM 839 Abydos 
1434 smiy 


smly m hwt nt. Associate inthe temple of the Red Crown 
Beni Hasan 2(BH', pl.) Beoi Hasan 





e temple every day 





s: One who assisted his township when it has nothing 
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smiy n hrw afr: Ove who joins in holiday 
Beraheh 1 (Bersh. Il, 26) Bersheh 


Hatnub gr. 20 Hammub 
Hatnub gr. 23 Hatnud 
Hatoub gr. 24 Hatnub 
Hatoub gr. 26 Hatoub 
Sinai 35, Sinai 


smiy n 6° afr: One who is united tothe Mesh of the god. 
6 20539 ‘Abydos 
Saggara 18x (TPC pl. 83) Saggara 


smly Hr bry-ib "p: Associate of Horus who isin the palace 
ASAE 56, p. 215 bet Rushdi 


smi(y) Sbit-ir. Associate of Sekhat-Hor 
Assiut 5, 43-44 Assiut 
1435, smi" 


smiw iswt: One who res 
Assiut 1, 235 Assiut 





14.36, simi ew 


smi'-bew Wer m stw.f nt rkert dset imyt Siwe: One whom Osiris vindieates in bi 
places of sacred Ragerret which is in Assiut 
Assiut 1, 237 Assiut 


1437. smi 


smi mat: One who reports what is desired 
Hammamat 47 Wai Hammamat 


smi(w) n.£ Bwt nbt; One to whom every office reports 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Harnmamat 





smiw nF at itt: One to whom is reported what is and 
Hammamat 113 Wadi Hammamat 








smi(w) n.f brt-tiwy: One to whom the affairs ofthe Tw 
BIFAO Supp. 81, p.35 Karnak 


wads are reported 


Hammamat 108 Wali Harnmamat 
Heidelberg 274 Karnak 
Hegaib 61 Blephantine 


Sinai 105 Sinai 
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Two 





smi(w) nt? rdr-£ One to whom the entire land reports 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 


smi n nswt m w'wt: One who reports tothe king in privacy 
MMA 37.95 Thebes 


smi n nswt rd.f maw: One who reports to the king, bis f 
Hammamat 47 Wadi Hammamat 





ot being firm 


smi smtr.f 0 sden 1b pr n wnt m ib ; One who reports his testimony to the judge 
‘knowing the turn of what is in his heart 





BM 572 Abydos 
smi skm.fnn ‘nv-Ib: One who reports his business without forgetting 

BM 569. Abydos 

smit bpw n tpn: Reporter ofthe laws of this land { 
Louvre Cl Abydos 

1438, smi 


mil i m rkw: One who chastises thousands of opponents | 
Assiut 1, 229 Assit | 


1439, sma 


sina Iswt swe One who sets up the boundary stelae 
6 20539 Abydos 
Bersh. $ (Bersh. Il pl. 13) Bersheh 


smn m brnt: One who is established in (is) craft 
Heqaib 





Bleptaatine { 
smn rd ntfy: One who makes firm the foot ofthe restless() 
Hatnub gr. Hatoub 





smn hpw.f br spit One who estat 
Siut, pl 4 Assiut 





hed his laws throughout his district 


1440. semnb 


sminb mi ntt ib: One who is distinguished according to what is desired 
Louvre C167 Abydos 


smnb n me.£ s.£ One whose love established his position 
BM 1177 Wadi Halfa 
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1441. smr 


smr *? m bywt-nbw: Great companion in Hatoub 
BM 574 ‘Abydos 

mr‘! n pr aswe: Great companion in the administrative palace 
Saggara 18x (TPC pl. 85) Sagqara 

sme‘ mrwt; Companion great of love 

BIFAO Supp. 81, p.34 Elephantine 

BM 1213 Abydos 

Louvre C2 Abydos 


sm ‘h: Companion of the palace 
Camogie 4558 Abydos 


smr w'ty n-wnt snw.£ Sole companion without his poet 
Bersh, 8 (Bersh Ul, pl.21) Bersheb 


sin fis companvon 
Ra 29, 159 Wadi Gawasis 


smr mry nb. Companion beloved of bis lord 
C6 20839 Abydos 


sm pre's; Companion ofthe palace 
Sinai 86 Sina 


smirn pr-nsw, Companion of the administrative palace 
© 20539 Abydos 


amr rh n niwt.£ Companion known by bis township 
RIS 14 Semoa 





1442, ssw 





smsw Ist m pewy: Elder ofthe palace inthe double house 


Bersheh 2 (Berah. 1,pl.7) Bersheh 


smsw snwe Elder ofa shrine 
Saggara 18x (TPC 281) Saggara 


14.43. smtr 





smtr n.f One who bears witness for him (i. the king) 
CG 20538 Abydos 


€6 20539 Abydos 
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14.44, sa 
sn pr.f'n iw sag: One who opens his hoase to the one who comes frightened 
Hiatoub gr. 20 Hatoub 

14.45. snw 


snw.{'m shet wy: His fellow i pacifying the Two Lands (Thoth) 
CG 20539 Abydos 








snw a nswt m wsbt"t Fellow ofthe king in the great ball 
€G 20539 Abydos 


sow n nswt m nd-br m: Fellow ofthe king, one who is greeted (by) name 
CG 20539 Abydos 


snw kn m pr nswt Brave companion inthe administrative palace 





MMA 12.184 ‘Abydos 
1446. sat 

snf bwrw a niwe: One who causes the poor of the township to br 
Hatnub ge. M4 Hatnub 

1447. snd 


sndw n.f wew briw-tp n tka m bw a nb.é One to whom the great oves and chiefs 
subordinate when drawing near his lord's manifestation 
Hammamnat 114 Wadi Hammamat 





1448, snd 


snd st bwt-ntr: One who sweetens the smell of th 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. I pl. 13) Bershet 





temple 


Hatnub gr. 20 Hatnub 
sndm ksnvt; One who eases misfortunes 
CG 20538 Abydos 
CG 20539 Abydos 


1449, sr(0.) 
‘sr wh" tsst Official who loosens the knot 
Leiden V4 Abydos 
6 20538 Abydos 
CG 20839 Abydos 
Louvre C170 Abydos 
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sr m niwt.f Official in his township 
Edfou, 32, 10 Ea 








‘sr'm hert‘Stwt: Official in making the multitudes content 


Bersheh 1 (Bersh. 11,26) Bersheh 


sr m-bit,.: Official before 
€G-20531 ‘Abydos 
Meir Cl (Meir VI, pl 11) Meir 


sr mit wrw, Official before the great ones 





BM 1177 ali Halfa 
sr m-bit byt Official before the common people 
Assiut 1, 151 Assiut 

Assiut 2,4 Assiut 

Bersheb 1 (Bersh. Il, pl.7) Bersheh 

CG 20538 Abydos 

C6 20546 Abydos 

Hqaib 12 Blephantine 





Waal el Hult 149 Khor Dehmit 


sr mings Effective official 
Berlin 1199 Abydos 


14.50, sr(vb)) 


sr Irt nbt: Ove who foretell everything that is dove 





MMA 57.95 Thebes 
1451. irwd 

srwd piwt: One who perpetuates the primeval gods 
€G 20539 ‘Abydos 

14.52, ahr 


she st m t Ove who satisfies it with my bread 
MMA 26.3.217 Thebes 


shrr (3 s-dr-E One who pacifies the entze land 
€G 20539 Abydos 


sher wy n nswe One who pacifies the Two Lands forthe king 
Hammamat 114 ‘Wadi Hammamat 
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1453. sh 
‘shit n1-"wy.f mnb.£ One who reveals bis actions so that heis efficient 
BM 1177 Wadi Halls 

1454. shat 

hr rhyt bf One who kept people away from him (Le. the king) 
MMA 5795 Thebes 

1455. ship 


ship psdt imyt Hr-wr: One who propitiates the Ennead that is in Her-wer 


B, Hasan 14 (BH I, pl. 44) Bent Hasan 





ship mtr; One who propitiates the god 
Meir Cl (Meir VI pl. 13) Mei 


ship ntr m mrt.n.f One who propitiates the god with what he desired 
Meir B4 (Meir IIL, pl. 19) Meie 
Meir Ct (Meir VI, pl. 13) Meir 


ship mtrw br.s; One who peopitiates the gods regarding it 
Berabeb 2 Bersheh 


ship Hr m Ir One who peopitiates Horus with his action 
Assiut 1, 244 Assiut 


ship sbtiw br irtsn: One who pacfies rebels from thei actions 


€G 20539 Abydos 





ship snw.f Snw.£ One who pacifies his pers and retainers 
Hatoub gr. 17 Hatoub 





shipw swt wt-nr:..who provides forthe temple st 
Bersheh | (Bersh. Il, 19) Bersheh 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bessheh 


1456. shd 


sh n Entw: One who gives explanation to the quarrelsome man(?) 
BM 572 ‘Abydos 


shd bwt-atr Inspector of a temple 
B, Hasan 13 (BHI, pl.41) Beni Hasan 


shd shdw Inspector of inspectors 
Hammamat 113 Wadi Hammamat 


Hammamat G61 Wadi Hammamat 
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shd knbe: Inspector of the genbet-court 


Hammamat 113 Wadi Harmmamat 
1457. 8b 

sb Nhsiw: One who smites the Nubians 

Hammamat 43 Wadi Hammamat 

1458. shF 

sblw br spw.f mr. One who is remembered for his successful deeds 
BM 381 Abydos 

1459, shpr 


sbpr Ptb wd-mdw: One whom Ptah created to rule 
Assiut 5,48 Assiut 


shpr He nb “be One who was raised by Horus, Lond of the palace 
BM 1213 Abydos 
14.60. sbm(a,) 


sb ntew: Seepler of the gods?) 
Bersh, 2 (Bersh, pl.17) Bersheh 


shm ‘i m bwe-nbw: Chief authority in Hataub 
BMS74 Abylos 





14.61, sb (ud) 





sbmlbr sbprt m-£ Stout 
Hammamat 199 Wadi Hammamat 


sted regarding what bappens in his charge 





14.62. shart. 


sbmir.f'm ldbwy: Potentate on the (wo b 
CG 20539 Abydos 





shots. m-m srw; Potentate among the officials 
CG 20839 Abydos 





sb ir. m-hiw-br.f Potentate in front of him (ie. the king) 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 
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14.63, smb 
sbmb-Ib m mrt.o.£ One who pleased the heart with what it desired 
Bersh. $ (Bersh. Il,pl. 13) Bersheh 

14.64, shat 


shntfiwe; One who advanced (his) offices 
CG 20539 Abydos 


Hammamat 114 Wai Ham 








shnt n iwn.fr bit: One whose character advanced him tothe forefront 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh. Il, pl.21) Berbe! 


shot n. st. m pr.fr srw aw tt pr One whose place was advanced for him in his 
house more than any official ofthis land 
Harimamat 114 Wasi Hammamat 


shot n.f stim d'mw: One whose place was advanced for him among the youth 
Assiut 5,21 Assiut 


sbntn mb. fst. One whose efficiency advanced bis position 
Assiut 1, 221 Assiut 


shat n mrt. 51.6 Love of whom advanced his position 
Hqaid t Blephantine 


shot n Dhwty st. One whose position Thoth advanced 
Hatoub gr. 23 Hatnub 


shat n Dowty st. n-“ten mer.f sw: One whose place Thoth advanced because he 
loves bim 


Hatnub gr. 26 Hotnub 





shot nb. 11.E One whose lord advanced his offices 
Hanmamat 113 Wadi Harnmamat 


sbnty be mab she. One who is advanced because his pln is effective 
‘Assit 1, 351, 243 Assit 


sbnt Hnenw st. One whose place Khnum advanced 
Deir Rifeb 1 Deir Rifeh 
(Kemi 6, 139, 140) 








shnt stf'm bri: One whose position was advanced in childhood 
Meir Cl (Meir VI, pl. 13) Meie 
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1455. she 


sbr‘wa-tb m tstf One who overthrew avarice in his troops 
Sius, pl. Assiut 


sbr sbi: One who overthrew the rebel 
Bersh, 5 (Bersh, Il, pl. 13) Bersheh 

14.66. sbsb 

sbsb Int. One whose carrying s rapid 
Hammamat 17 Wadi Hammamat 
14.67. sbkr 


sbkr wrt-bkiw: One who adorns the urseus 
Meir BA (Meir Ill, pl. 9) Meir 





sbkr bw Nom: One who adoms the bas of Hierakonpolis 
Assiut 1, 173 Assiut 





14.68, ssbk 


ssbk: 11 nsw br pwy: One who is honored by the king hefore the Two Lands 
4 Abydos 





Leiden 


14.09. 58 


8 Ukr 3 «Worthy seribe 
Hatnub gr. 11 Hatnub 


Ukr wrt. Very worthy seribe 
Louvre C167 Abysos 





sf Ikr n db'wft Scribe excellent of bis finge 





RILN 73 Girgaws 
si md?tntr: Seribe of the sacred writings 
Assiut | (Siut, pl.) Assiut 
Hatoub gr. 12 Hatnub 





8 n hrt-lle Seribe of favor 
Hatnub gr. 10 Hatoub 





88 n Dbwty br ns.f Upon whose tonge isthe writing of Thoth 


€6 20539 Abydos 
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1420, stm 


sim r ‘h'w-f hrw nf One who ruled according to its positions on the day of great 
wrongs? 
Bersh, 5 (Bersh. I, pl. 13). Bersheh 


sSmw a lew.f bt: Leader of bis administrtors(2)"® 
Assiut | Assi 





1471. sk‘? 


sk‘ nf bot ma-nit(?) r bswt let n.6 One whom be exalted before Memphis (?) 





regarding the favors that were done for bien 
Hammamat 17 ‘Wadi Hammamat 
4.72. skr 


skrw: Metalworker 
Hatnub ge. 19 Hatnub 


skrw n bd bn’ nbw: Worker of silver and gokt 








Hatnub ge. 19 Hatnub 
1473. ser 
ser mmiw m baw nfr, One who silences weeping with good words 
BM S81 Abydo 
4.74, serb 
sgrh n.f bryw-8% One who pacifies the sand-dwellers for him 
€G 20539 Abylos 
1475. stib 


st-ib nswe King’s favorite 
Assiut |, 214 Assit 


Beni Hasan 2 (BH 1, pl.7) Best Hasan 
Bersh. 1 (Bersh. Il pl.7) Bershel 


Bersbeh 2 Bersheh 








37 For this reading and discussion ofthe text, see Brovarski, “Ahanakht,” 18-19. 
38 Following Janssen, Auobiografe I, 149 
39 The rendering of ma-afrt is uncertain 
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1426. sp 


stp.n.f m-bry-Ib smrw. One whom he selected amidst his courtiers 
Sinai 112 Sinai 





stp n nswt m-buy-tb knbwe One whom the king selected amidst the genbet-court 
Hammamat 43 Wasi Hammamat 


sip tsw; One who chooses words (carefully) 
MMA 57,95, Thebes 
14.77. stm 


stm n nbs wy: Stew priest of the Mistress of the Two Lands (i.e, Hathor) 
Meir B2 (Meir Il, pl. 11) Meir 
Meit B3 (Meir VI, pl 13) Meie 
Meir BA (Meir II pl.9) Meir 


14.78, st? 


sf8 wew T¥-Sm‘w: One who ushers in the great ones of Upper Egypt 
BMS72 Abydos 


st! bnew br spat Ove who ushers in the musical troupe with his face alert 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh. 11, pl. 21) Bersbeb 
1429, say 


stn n.f m-m sew: One whom be distinguished among the courtiers 
BM 1213 Abydos 


stn n.£ bat : One who distinguished the south for him 








BM 100 Unknown 
stn n nswt + mitiv.£ One whom the king distinguished more than his peers 
Suit I, 152 Assiut 

14,80, aml 

sdml nn #BLE Close to bis family 

MMA 12.184 Abydos 

14.81, sdfty 


sdfiy biwt ntrw imiw wnt: One who endows the altars of the gods who are in the 
Hare No 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. II, pl. 13) Bersbeb 
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14.82. sm 

‘dim inf ri ddd: One who listens so that he acts as was said 

Louvre C167 ‘Abydos 

sidm bw-ikr m ibtn niwo.E One who hears excellence, namely what is beneficial for 
his township 


Assiut 1, 249 Assiut 


dm m'Biyt. Judge ofthe laweourt (Hall of the Thirty) 
CG 20539 Abydos 





sdm mdw m w'w; One who hears words in private 
Bersh, 8 (Bersh. pl. 21) Bersheb 


Sch andw m bwt(?) n(t) Gb One who bears the word in the temple of Geb 
BM S72 Abydos 


sdm mdw bammt: One who bears the words of humanity*? 
Hammamat 113. Wodi Hammamat 


sdmw r wn ms One who listens to the uth 
MMA 12.184 Abydos 


sdmw hnw. One who listens attetively 





Louvre C167 Abs 
sedm sw. One who paints his eyes! 
Hatoub ge. 17 Hataubs 





sdm sh m ikkw: One who hears the counsel of the 
Bersh. 5 (ersh.Il,pl. 13). Bersheh 





sam sd wt: One who hears what is heard alone 
‘Qubbet el Hawa 36 Elepbantine 
(FFE, pl) 


Sel silt w't m wit(?): One who hears what is heard alone in the council(?) 


Hatnub gr. 26 Hatoub 








sad sdmt w't mist: One who hears what is heard 
BM 583 


in the palace 





smu sden mit A judge who bears the truth 
BMS81 Abydos 


49 For the reading ofthe fina 
Hammamet, 80, ote 3 
‘4T Refers tothe eyes of the god. 


oup of signs as hnmmt, see Couyat and Montet, 
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1483. sdsr 


sdsfr] (2) nwt One who consecrates(?) the 
Bersh. 1 (Bersh. H,pl.7)  Bersheb 





15.5 
15.1, 341 

$8 ‘rk. m bt nlx One whose skill is ready in every matter 
Louvre C167 Abydos 

15.2. 81d 

Sid Is m smyt.f One who dug a tomb in his necropolis 
Florence 1774 Sen. I-Amen. I 

153, 6 


sw m 30 br mr niwt Free of gluttony through bis love of the township 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH I, pl.9) Beni Hasan 





sw m int Isft; Free of doing evil 





6.20538 Abydos 
C6 20539 Abydos 
JEA 51, pl Abydos 
‘Wali el Hui 4 Wadi el Hod 


Sw m Int isft.n sm’. be sb m shen nbtsnut(?. Free of doing evil because he has 





joined the council with a plan of the Mistress ofthe Desert(?) (i.e, Hathor) 


‘Waal el Hi 4 Wai el Hod 


sw m isw nas: Free of lightoess of tongue 
Hammamat 199 ‘Wadi Hammam 





sw m iste: Free of evil 
MMA 57.95 The 
Wadi el Huai 2 Wadi el Hud 








4w m “wy be hn nb n pr nsw Free of sheep regarding every com 
Hatnub 


of the palace 
49 Hataub 





Sw m ‘b¢ Free of boasting 
Assiut 6,11 Assiut 
Hammamat 47 Wadi Hamnmamat 


45 m wit: Free of conspiracy 
B. Hasan 13 (BH I,pl.41) Beni Hasan 


Ew m whi: Free of arrogance (?) 
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Hammamat 43 ‘Wadi Hammamat 


sw m big: Free of weariness 











BM569 Abydos 
Sinai 405 Sinai 

Ew m pelt, Free of passion 

Hammamat 47 Wadi Hammamat 

Sinai 352 Sinai 

Sinai 33, Sinai 

5 m prtlb Smut hrw rd'w: Free of passion and fever(?) on the day of battle 
Hoatnub gr. 26 Hataub 

Ewim mbt Free of negligence 

BM S09 ‘Abydos 

Sw m ahrhe: Free of tremor 

uc 14333 ‘Armant ? 

JEA SI, ph. 14 Abydos 

Sw m rit: Free of piggishness(?)*4 

BM S81 Abydos 

sw m biw. Free of excess 

Assiut 1, 222, 349 Assiut 


Sw m bbs-br: Free of indifference 
BM S81 Abydos 
Leiden V6 Abydos 


&w mt bow: Free of anges(?) 
Louvre C167 Abydos 








Leiden V6 
sw m bib-br: Pree of impatience 
BMS81 Abydos 


Sw m bal’ r beyw-ip.f Free of arogance(?) 10 those who are above him 
Bersh. & (Bersh. I pl. 21) Bersheh 





42.M pr-Ib restored, 

4 For the meaning of nl, see Goedicke, “Wisdom Text," 28 (c). 

#4 The meaning of rrit is uncertain. Faulkner, Dictionary, 151, tentatively offers 
this suggestion 
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Sw m spa bigy. Free of an occasion of slackness 
Hammamat 199 Wadi Hammamat 


Sw m spn mht Free of an occasion of forgetfulness 
Hammamat 199 Wali Hammamat 


sw m snkt: Free of greed/lust 
Hatoub gr. 24 Hatnub 


Sw m shi n nb.f Sd sw m bri Free of hostility to his lord, who raised him as a child 
Assiut 5,23 Assiut 


{wm Snt-nt. Free of blasphemy 
Hatnub ge. 10 Hatoub 


Sw m kal kdw: Free from sullenness of character 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. II, pl. 13) Bersheh 


wm ksm: Pree of defiance(?) 
Assiut 1, 6 Assiut 


Sw m fat bin: Pree of potting evil 
B. Hasan 2 (BH, pl. 7.9) Besi Hasan 





sw m dw; Free of evil/sadness 
Hatnub in. 10 Hatnub 





4 m da piw: Pree of saying “pa 
MMA 12,184 ‘Abysh 





sw m dd gg: Free of speaking falsely 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH I, pl9) Beni Hasan 





154. éwyt 





Swyt nt pa rd. hew Sdyt-8 Shade for this entire land on the 
the marshlands 


day of apportioning 


Hatnub gr. 26 Hamad 
155, Sho 

‘Sha a bm nmrwt bsf id: One who intervenes with the ignorant in order to avoid 
anger 

BM S81 Abydos 

156, Spss 


pss m bbs: Rich in clothing 
MMA 12.184 ‘Abydos 
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pss mry nb.F Nobleman beloved of his lord 





CG 20539 ‘Abydos 
Sps n nswt mer.£ King's nobleman whom be loves 
Assivt 1, 231 Assiut 

157.4 

Smw bw nb m Sw.£ ln whose light everyone travels 
€G 20839 Abydos 

158, 4ns 


{ims(w) nb.fr nmiw. One who accompanies his lord on his journeys 





C6 20538 Abydos 
C6 20539 Abydos 
Hammamat 43 Wodi Hammamat 
Wadi el Hudi 9 Waal el Hud 


Sms(w) nb br wnt: Ove who accompanies bis lord Nome 


Bersh, $ (Bersh. I, pl. 13). Bersheh 





Sms(w) nswt r nmiwt.£ One who accompanies the king on bis journeys 
Assiut 1, 222 Assiut 


Hoqaib 1 Elephantine 
Sms(w) ater sf m [my'b°t imyt_ kere: One wo 


is in Ragereret 
4 Assiut 





Wws the god to his place, his 





tomb whic 
Assiut 1,17 





ms(w) br mn nn das: One who follows the road without swerving. 
BMS72 Abydos 


159, 8 


Ssi(2) Skilled?) 


Wadi el Hoi 2 Wadi el Hui 





stm tr. Skilled in behavior 
Durham N193S Wadi Gasus 


siw mut m bst. With whose praises people are conversant 
Assiut 1, 152,212,242 Assiut 
1510. td 


di mdit m brt-hrw: One who reads the scroll daily 
Hatoub gr. 157 Hatnub 
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dw wrw, One whom the great ones greet 
MMA 57.95 Thebes 


15.11. sal 


3d nb: One who nourishes the young 
Bersheh 1 (Bersh. 11,19) Bersheh 
Hatnub gr. 20 Hatnub 


{id bre; One who nourishes the child 
Uc 14333 ‘Armant’? 


Aid brd rpb.£ wr. Guardian ofa child to its maturity 
B, Hasan 2 (BHT, pl 15) Beni Hasan 


Sty n,.: Child of (he 
Sinai 100 Sinai 





oyal nursery ?) 





Sty nb ..: Foster-child ofthe lord of 
Sinai 93 Sinai 





Adly nswe Sdty blty: Foster-child of the king of Upper Egypt, ward of the king of 
Lower Egypt 





Sinai 


16.k 
16.1. BL 


Ki Is wah rwdw bmty prnfr High of tomb, wide of steps, foremost of the 


‘embalming place 
‘Assiut’5, 19-20 Assiut 


3 mdw dw 
pays homage 
Assiut 1, 238 Assiut 





swiLfE One who is vplified of voice when he worships and when he 





{k31 mrwt bm.f One who exalts the will of His Majesty 
RILN73 Girgawi 


il nwt Tall of trees (syeamores) 
Florence 1774 Thebes 


Kil nswt mi. sew nw sip-si: One whom the king exalts when he sees the noblemen 
of the palace 
Sinai 115 Sinai 


21 brw m st sgn Uplified of voice ina situation of sles 
Hammamat 108 Wadi Hammamat 
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51 brw br nd enn nswt hw bs &°r Uplift of voice in calling the king's name on 
the day of warding off terror 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 


il srf(6)w mst dst: One who raises himself up inthe sacred place 
Bers. 1 (Bersh. Il pl.) Bersheh 

B. Hasan 3 (BH I pl. 33)45 Beni Hasan 

16.2. bbb 


bb: Calm 
BM S81 Abydos 


kb bt: Calm of body 
Hiatnub ge. 10 Hatnub 


kb srft Calm-tempered 


Sinai 47 Sinai 
16,3. kam 

‘km! sbr.f One who caries out bis plan 
Hammamnat 17 Wadi Hammamat 
16,4. kal 


nk Brave/Capable 
Hatoub ge. 15 Hatwub 


ni m Wt. Capable in bs office 





Leiden V3 Abydos 
kai m bp Capable with bis song arm 
Assiut 5,16 Assiut 
ni m db‘w.f Capable in bis fingers 
Hoatoub gr. 12 Hatoub 
16.5. krbt 





krbe spt be po rt nbt ws Priace of an ancient family inthis land, every 
hhaving died out 





Hatnub gr.20 Hatoub 
Hatnub gr. 23 Hatoub 
Hatnub gr. 26 Hatoub 


45 The wading of the final signs inthis phrase is uncertain, 
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16.6, krs 


kes fw: One who buries the aged 
Hatnub gr. 20 Hatnab 
{krsw mty: One who buries the dead 
MMA 12.184 Abydos 


ks sb n kif One who buries the dead 
Hatoub gr. 12 Hatoub 


krsw mniw; One who buries the eklerly 











BM 1164 
16.7. kd 
kd pr wsh m niwtF. One who built abroad house ia my township 
Florence 1774 Thebes 
Ik 
1A. kilt 
Kp-Ib: Trustworthy 
i108 Sinai 
i120 Sina 
Sinai 405 Sinai 
IB.g 
18,1, gil 
_gm mdt nt "p; One who finds the speech of the p 
CG 20539 Abydos 
gm bt giw rs: One who finds things in which there isa lack 


C6 20539 ‘Abydos 


‘gm (s: One who finds the unerance 
CG 20538 Abydos 


€G 20539 Abytos 


_em {s m giw.F: One who fins the uterance when itis lacking 
Assiut 1, 248 Assiut 

Beni Hasan 2 (BH 1, pl.9) Beni Hasan 

Bersh, 5 Bersh. Il, pl. 13) Bersheb 
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182. gmb 





gmh finty: One who sees ahead 
Hammamat 199 Wadi Hatnmamat 
183. grferw 


_grn dad One who is silent tothe angry 
BM 581 Abydos 


‘grw:Sileot man 
Hatnub gr.49 Hotoub 


_gnw nem srw Silent man among officials 
Leiden V4 Abydos 


184. 








8 
Hegaib 2 Elephantine 


pr£, One who establishes bis house 





ng down the rebel on the day 





rgsibr shit bipw(2) hw n ad [Shw2): Ready to b 
of {miserable words! 
Berah, 5 (Bersh Tl, pl. 13) 





-2re-brm irt btm bb bamwe, Alert ia doing things among the citizens 
Louvre C167 Abydos 


19. 


19.t 





{1 bkew bak ot iw Ibw: Bread forthe hungry, beer for the one who arrived t 
Hitaub ge. 16 Hatoub 


ty 





192. at 


him 





tid n.£ biswt jwntyw: One who tramples the foreign lands of the bowmen f 
(ie. the king) 
Harimamat 47 Wasi Hammamat 


193. tw 


‘wi bd m Pr-wr One who holds up the White Crown in Perwer 
BM3574 Abydos 


46-This follows the reading proposed by Brovarski, “Ahanakhi,” 18, 20, 
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194. wr 


‘wr ‘wy: Clean of hands 
Bersh, 5 (Bersh. I, pl. 13) Bersbeh 





Hatoub gr. 17 Hatmob 
Hatnub gr. 23, Hatnub 
195. 1we 

tovt min mrwt: Troe image of love 
CG 20538, Abydos 
€6 20539 Abydos 
19.6. (py 


py spit Chief of bis district 
Dele Rife 1 (Kemi 6, 139) Deir Rifel 





tpyw Snwt tkn i"; Ove who precedes the entourage apy 





MMA 57.95 Thebes 
19.7. um 

tum Ir(w) n kt wr (2): One who does not (?) a wretched person 
RIS 14 Semna 


tn ndnw s br tptr: One who does not sieze a man for an uterance 
BMS81 Abydos 


tun n bpr sp th m-“E One under whose authority a trangression did not occur 
MMAS795 





tm ban wdtemdw£ One whose command is not interefered with 
Assiut 1, 268 Assiut 


lum thi tp-rd 1 °b tpt n stp-sh: One who does not disobey the instructions of the 
palace or the utterance of the palace 


Durham NI93S Wadi Gasus 








198, om" 


Meir B4 Meir 





ettain. See the discussion in Dunbam and 





47 ‘The reading of this phrase 
Janssen, Second Cataract Forts 1, 134. 
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199, 
{lew mit ms One who illuminates the river before the troops 
Hammamat 114 ‘Wadi Harmmamat 

19.10. tko 


thn m nb.f One who approaches his lord 
Bersh. 8 (Bersh. I pl.21) Bersheb 


kn mx rh br-bz One who approaches the ruth knowing what is desired 
CG 20539 ‘Abydos 





tkn-st.. prnswt: One whose place was near the... ofthe administrative palace 





Louvre Cl ‘Abydos 
tho-st hrw 0 88 One whose place is neat on the day of assembly 
MMA S795 Thebes 

20.1 
20.1. fm 


‘im ben sprty: Indulgent (veiled of face) toward a petitioner 
Assivt 3,4 Assit 


(ity 2 Hr m wf: Vizier of Horus in his appearances 


Hammamat 113, Wadi Hammamat 





203. ni 


tn... : Distinguished 


Hammamat 42 Wai Hammamat 





{na {wn £ Distinguished of bis disposition 
Wadi el Hod 14 Waa et Hust 


{nw Irw m-m wrw: Distinguished 
Bersh. $ (Rersh. Il pl. 13) Beret 





ature among the great ones 
tnn.£ boty wy: One whom be promotes before the Two Lands 
CG 20538 Abydos 


{tno n nsw r mityw.£ One whom the king promotes above his peers 
Assit 2, 5-6 Assit 





LIST OF EPITHETS 
tan nb.F bat bhw: One whom his lord promotes before millions 
CG 20538 Abydos 


tno ntr bat hw m s mnb rh. mF One whoe the god promotes before millions as 
an efficient man whose name he knew 





CG 20539 ‘Abylos 
{nn srw n ‘fe One whom the palace officials promote 

Berlin 1199 Abydos 

204. wr 

irrw Sowt "tn mit.sx: One who gladdens the great entourage when they see 
Hegaib t Blephantine 

205. ts 


{8 brtmt mgs nb.£ One who sits on the mat beside his lord 
Hatnub gr. 19 Hataub 
206. ts! 


1m phwy: One who levies the rearguani(?) 
1B. Hasan 2 (BH, pl. 15) Beni Hasan 


{8 n ndsw mst nbz One who levies warriors in every situation 
Hatnub gr. 12 Hatnub 





{s1 iw; One who supports the elderly 


Louvre CL Abydos 


{sl snbjt) (2: One who erects battlements 
Beersh. | Bersh. 1,25) Bersheh 


{s1 dim.sn brdw n-mrwt ‘bprw.s: One who supports their youths and children so 
that its offepring are numerous 


Hatoub gr. 20 Hatoub 
2d 
21. dirsef 
Gir sf. Self-controlled 
Hatoub gr. 10 Hatnab 
Hatnub gr. 26 Hatoubs 
" 


Its" refers tothe township. 
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Hegaib 49 
Louvre C167 





21.2, dw? 


ddw? m wig: One who gives praise atthe Wag-festival 
Assiut 1, 238 Assiut 


dw? a nlw.L rps dw? K3.£7 nbs One whose township praised him at his house in 
day 





order to praise his ka ever 





Hatoub gr.24 Hatoud 
dw? [s]wif br. One who praises the one who surpasses him 
Hiatoub gr. 10 Hatoub 

213. dbb 


bh sbr.f One whose plan is requested(?)"? 


Hammamat 43 Wadi Hammamat 





214. den 


don {n] denw: Shap to the shacp(?)° 
Bersh. 5 (rsh. 1 pl. 13) Bersheh 


215. dmi 


ddan! nden n whyt.f Sweet abode for his family 
Hatoub ge. 12 Haina 


21.6, das 


das Ib: Guarded of heart 
Assiut 1, 181 Assiut 


das mhwe. Guarded of speech 
€G 20539 Abydos 


49 Spris written with falling man determinative, as in the word shy, to fall. R.J 
Leprobon, in a lecture "Remarks on Private Epithets Found in the Middle Kingdom 
‘Wadi Hammamat Graffiti." delivered at Yale University on April 3, 1998, tenta 
tively suggests the possible altemate readering “who requests (Le, from the king ?) 
‘what he has caused to fall.” 

30 For the restoration and readering, see Brovarski, “Ahanak,” 18. 
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217.de 


de ‘wn-b m [sw.f One who subdues the greedy with his words 
Assiut 230-31 Assiat 


dr bw nb bin: One who subdves everyone evil 
Assiut 3, Assiut 


dr bhbb m ks: One who dispels pride from the presumptuous 
Assit 1,229 Assiut 


dr sp: One who subdues wrongdoing 
Assit 1,2 Assiut 





dr 2-st m bin-tb sidw m nfit-r (251 Ove who dispels presumption from the insolent 
‘man and makes (him) powerless with good speech, 
Assit 1,230 Assiut 








218. dep 
dep m bw: One who makes offerings by the thousands 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. 11, pl. 13) Bersbeh 





dep Hr Wisty: One who makes offerings to Horus the Theb 
Louvre C243 (E 3462) Abydos 





21.9. dbi 
dbl mn: Humble 

RILN 73 Girgawi 
21,10, dr 


diet mC the nb bint 1 I(t) min.£ Furious when he sees an opponent, possessor of 
kindness to one who obeys 
Assiut 1, 230 Assiat 





211. det 


gl m-bt: One who sees the future 
Assit 6,8 Assiut 





51 The lower portion of the mfr sign is missing and the reading is uncertain 
Montet, “Tombeaux” 2, 49, reads it as asm? sign. Janssen, Aufobiografie I, 95 fol 
lows Sethe, Urkunden VII, 54, 20 in eating it a a nf 
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24 





22.1. di 
i-lb rst nt stit: Extended of heartin the place of knowledge 
Bersh, 5 (Bersh, Il, pl.13) Bersbeh 

22.2. gi 


2 6 br it nbz One who crossed the land doing everything 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 





23.dr 


d'r phw mdw. Ove who sought out the the 
Bersh. 5 Bersh. I, pl. 13). Bersheh 





1?) m8 she m grg.s: One who sought out a plan for it (ie. th 





wasip), for its 
provision 
Hatoub gx. 20 Hatnub 

224. di 

dwi pat Iw-ser One who summons the Ennead so that they come 

Mei Cl (Meir VI. pl. 13) Meir 

225. db 


tw nswt m ww: One who adorns the king i privacy 
BM 839 Abydes 


<db!w ate m mabe. One who dresses the god with his clothing 
Assiut 1,245 Assint 





btw btw s"bw nirw Smsw Hr One who clothes the bodies of the dignitaries, the 
god, and the followers of Horus 

Assiut f, 173, 238 Assit 

226. der 

dsr m sim m pe we: Splendid of guidance in the shrine of Upper Egypt 
Meir B2 (Meir I, pl.11) Meir 

20.7.4 


dd m cf ir ‘wy.£ One who speaks with his mouth and acts with his hands 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. Il pl. 13) Bershet 
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dd mit: One who speaks the truth 
Hiatnub gr. 22 Hataub 


Louvre C167 Abydos 


dd mit wpLf snwy: One who speaks the truth when he judges between two brothers 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH I, pl.9) Beni Hasan 


‘dd mat m I'w-n-ltx One who says words against angry speech 
Beersh, 1 Bersh, 1,26) Bersheh 


dd mat mi"; One who speaks true words 
Beni Hasan 2 (BH I, pl.7) Beni Hasan 


ddd malt r wn.s mi One who gives speech rightly 








MMA 57.95 Thebes 
dd n n.f bow brt.sa: Someone to whom people tel their affairs 
CG 20838 Abydos 
JEAS\, pl. 4 Abydos 


dd n nswt wdw.fr.f lw brw a ndwtr: Ove to whom the king gave orders when the 
day of consult 
Hatnub gr. 20 Hatnub 





dd nfit: One who says what is good 





Assiut 6,6 Assiut 
Berlin AGM 26166 Abydos 

BM 569 Abydo 

CG 20838 Abydos 
Hammamat 47 Wach Hamnmamat 
Manchester (ANOC 69.1) Abydos 


Sinai $00 Siaai 


dd.£ nfit: One who says what is good 
Louvre C170 Abydos 


{dd rnfit: One who says what is ood 
Hammamat 108 ‘Wadi Hammamat 


dd rf mnb she. OF whoa itis said, “His plan is effective 
Sinai 405 Sinai 








(2) bast. One who says what be favors 
Wadi el Hud 2 Wadi el Hud 





dd bpe: One who says what happens 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 
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dd |s rhlw.F: One who speaks a phrase at its (proper) time 


Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 





.t(w) th sw m ib n nb. Of whom itis said, “He is beneficial in the heart of his 
lord. 
Hammamat 114 Wadi Hammamat 


dw nF lw m prcnswt in smew lmyw ‘: One to whom itis said, “Welcome to the 
palace” by those who are in the palace 


Heqaib 1 Elephantine 
Hegaib 9 Blephantine 

dw n.f mdt bipt: Someone to whom secret words are spoken, 
CG 20838 Abydos 

CG 20539 Abydos 


ddw n.fsiw Iwe.£ Someone of whom is said, “Await his coming’ 
BMS72 Abydos 
Leiden V4 ‘Abydos 





dw rf rt ir. bt mb mitw.f Regarding whom people say, “Would that he Ia 
Were filled with his equals! 
BM 561 Abydos 


dw sbr.f rnb .: Of whom iti said, "His plan is effective 
Sinai 101 A Sinai 
23. Missing first sign(s) 


w sil aty m “be ing Asia forthe one who isin the palace 


Sinai S4 Stoat 





wr. Great 
Bersh. $ (Bersh. 1, pl. 13) Bersheh 


wdt nb f.. What his lord commanded 
Sinai 405 Sinai 


fb ..his lord 
Hatoub gr. 28 Hatnub 


fr wd. ..concerning his comman 
Edfou, 32.10 Bafa 








1m pr wre. i the shrine of Upper 
Meir Ba Meir 
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pr nsw: in the palace 
Hatmub gr. 24 Hatub 


mi True, 
BM 1236 Unknown 


Bersheh I (Bersh. 24) Bersheh 


nb... of bis lord 
BMA 16,580.87 Sagara 


‘nbd bn nw. of silver and gold 
Hatnub gr. 19 Hatoub 


bint. the widow 
Bersheh | (Bersh. I, 19) Bersbeb 


thw: .. of the nobles 
Bersh. 5 (Bersh. I, pl. 13). Ber 





Lgmi.n what he found 
Assit 5,15 Assiut 





boty m1 wa" bts.Thoth in judging a matter 
Beersh, 5 (Bersh. Il pl. 13) Bershely 


Dbwwty ms.¢w n-nficn In. n. Thoth “may you approach because of what be did 
for him 
Hatnub gr. 17 Hatoub 
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imy-ib ty, 120 
my-lb ity ds.f 119 
imy-ib nswt, 120 
Imy-ib Hr, 119 
imy-ib He nb ‘b,119 
imy-ib Hr nb tiwy, 120 
Aruy tety mt, iy fey n ryt 194 











171, 180, 
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AND PHRASES 





+ avwty, 20, 41,213 





ms’, 50, 139 











w bw, 34 
sr benw-nir, 143, 186 
bart nw rw, 169 
srw, 34 

wor shew m prewr, 179 
-awty, 34 

In nswt rh mn she. 4S 

ink, 29 

rk, 206 


ley-p't 186, 187 

lay-p't bity-", 36, 40,227 

rary 

dee bsst, 117, 205 

lr bsst., 64, 110, 141, 144, 146, 
126, 206, 213,25 

ler bss. m brtchew nt nb, 141, 213 

ler ssf nbt, 141 

ler st. nb m bet-rw or nb, 141 

lr bsstfnbtr’ nb, 141 

lorbsstfr' nb, 141 

lar bss.sa nbt m-brt-hew at rnb, 142 

ity nfr-bit m db! nbs nir.f 0 niwt 


130 
{sh 68, 69, 102 
thr, 33 

ike mr, 92 
Ukr sbr, 50, 51 
thr sbrf.50 
ihr sens, 41,53 
dr tsw, 54 
Ihr dd. $4 

i 19 


LE wy m mi prw, 93 
fay, 119, 129, 151 
ptrbyt, 195 

bps. 32 

5 Sty, 32 

‘wo, 32 

‘ab wd sab, 32 
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“nb n nit, 102 
125 

B35 
“klb.Llomty Sawe fs 6, 158. 
B43 

‘Bi ml iwsw, 44 

‘rth at 

wibelb, 60, 62 

witb ikrtsw, 62 

witb m-bry-ib srw, 158 
wi-lb mnb-isw, 62 
witb r sdmt.mdt, 62 
wilclb Sw m pri-ib, 62 
wi-lb $m nhrhr, 62 
wid Sw mn eit, 63 
wid skw, 36 

w'7h a nswt, 114 

w‘ mn, 44 

wn nswe wn ity, 116 
wb, 66 

wb 179 

wb ‘wy, 66 

wp, 39 

wr, 32, 35, 160, 163, 2 
wre itm s'b, 167 
wrn wrw, 159 

wre wrw s'bw sinew, 163 
wen aswt n bity, 116 

wre wrw, 32, 159 

wrbb 32 

wr stm pe bity, 116, 122 

wr bst m pe nsw, 116 

wrdfw, 32,38 

wr det, 32 

wrsnd, 32 

wrw, 27, 159, 160, 162, 180, 227 
whem, 175 

wha-‘np, 90, 102 

wh meet Brtchew nt #* ni $3 
whm nfrt, $3 

whe nit n nb wy, 53 

whanw, 53 

wsr, 72 

Wer, 103 

War ity-', 103, 104 

wg" 39, 40 

wa! an rt Br gs, 40 

bik.f, 126 

bik. 125-128, 134 

bik nswe, 125 

bity, 10, 114, 116 











bbb, 32 

p't,27, 191, 194, 195, 224, 227 

pr 124, 125, 172 

pe bty, 122 

prnbw, 168 

pr nswt, 121, 1 

prt-tb, 60 

pe-br, 148 

Pel-be br wit nf, 148 

pirn nbs ikef, 129 

pirn nb wy ikr.f 125 

‘mi nfrw Wp-wiwt, 130 

smi} nfrw ab, 130,179 

smi boty, 49 

sm 42, 125, 157 

sm mry.f, 125 

mi*-brw, 1, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 100, 
102, 150, 204, 207, 210, 212, 214, 
219, 221, 232 

mitebrw, 99, 136 

sm brw br mir nb pt, 93 

mi", 42,44 

mi,4, 77 

amity, 4,76 

altiwf, 167 

amity mbit, 77 

sity Hott bt milk, 77 

wil 136 

rmned, 67, 68 

smn-ed ik shr, 68 

sman-ed mf sbr, 68 

mnbyt, 64, 68 

snn-tbyt m st dst, 8 

sminw, 38, 37 

ming, 44 

sng Ib, 44 

snl mt’ 44 

sind rbl 44 

mang sém m-bt hib.f 4S 

nb sirw, 44 

mink tsw, 60 

amnb sbr.f 44,45, 50 

mri (forms of), 4, 80, 84, 131, 132, 
137, 147, 151, 163, 187, 201, 204, 
206, 207, 210, 212, 214, 225, 226, 
227, 229, 232 

my imy-r6, 135 

mryf, 110, 126, 131, 134, 206, 213 

airy bay.£1 selbst ier bsst.f, 141 

my nb, 187 

ry niwt £186, 190 





m2 
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ary niwilw.f, 187, 192 

ary nb. 129, 134, 135 

sry mbt mi", 134 

muy nswt, 111 

‘muy rmt, 191, 192 

sry Hnonw nb Hr-wr, 86 

snry St nbt int, 85 

sry knblf, 135,227 

smarw bn nbs. f, 187 

auarw Sat ns wt, 135 

marw dmv, 184 

mrt. 136 

mrt nbs, 135 

‘at br nie “nb pe, 137 

‘mrt hawt, 137 

mrwt, 81, 131 

‘mlb, 205 

smb Mt mth ptm sit Ibw nw 
skrw nbw, 195 

mb fb-n nsw, 144, 225 

‘mb-ib n aswt m bbs biswt, 14S 

abel 1 nswt m abe biswt dot “te 
Spst.n bm.f, 145 

mbb nn. f, 145 

ms sagen nb 130 

mtyhntr, 42, 43, 53 

‘mite moi" ml Dowty, 43,77 

amty bity be wd nf, 148 

imdw m pS nm, sperm swt bas, 
37 

_mdw m swt dnd, rts n kndi¢w) brs 
37 

mdw rhyt, 193 

dd wit, 29, 64, 68, 117, 145, 146, 
206 

dd wit nt nb wwy, 147 

imdd wit nt smnb sw, 64, 68. 

mdd min, 29, 64, 68, 145, 147,206 

sda mtn n abt f 147, 148 

smdd men 9 rf, 147 

fn stlbsf 110, 126, 213 

1 bi bft wsr, 71 

rnlwt, 132, 184, 186, 187, 190, 192, 
201, 205, 210, 227 

nbd, 128 

nb im 
210, 214, 219, 221, 232 

bf, 129, 130, 135, 139, 142, 147, 
151, 205, 213, 226 

nb twy, 117, 129, 142, 147, 151 
205, 226 

















1.90, 100, 101, 102, 150, 203, 


aff, 35, 157 

ff maw, 37 

afrw, 131 

amb, 198 

m7 

abt 32,72 

54 

‘swt, 81, 110, 111, 114, 116, 119, 
126, 139,131, 134, 137, 138, 142, 
147, 151, 205,225 

stk R'nb pt ba dawtk, 162 

tk saw Dowty, 77 

trhtrw, 76, 81, 100,141, 143 

ora 

aur w' 4 

paar 

mir mnb, 4 

tira, 4, 144 

rw imyw Mid, 84 

atrw Sm‘w Ti-mbw, 142 

indundsw, 191, 196 

ods kr bp. 196 

Pwd maw, 37 

fmt, 27, 191, 192-94, 201, 208, 2 
227 

10, 46,47 

1 pew n mdwl 48 

1 nsw 125,128 

th aswt mi, 125-128, 131, 134 

tb hpw, 48 

1h $8 

‘ sh, 29, 30 

1h shr hw sew, 48,158 

‘habe msh nsw, 48 

1 stad, 29,47, 122 

th sted. mem srw, 47 

his kde) bes, 48 

th ddt m bib nb, 57 

byt, 27, 170, 191, 193-195, 201 
205, 24, 227 

nip. 38 

‘lp samy bp m wp nt kbs, 165 

rl 9.9 ab tiwy Bv.l 117 

bib n mab. l 45 

hw, 60 

hrw-ib, 60, 61 

brw-nmt, 60,64 

bays 186 

bw, 35 

bbs, © 

bsw, 35 
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‘bm, 116, 117, 129, 145, 147, 151, 
226 

thm nt m pe-nw, 168 

bat. 136 

mw, 49 

‘bmww, 49 

‘bmw n waw.£49 

‘me mrtf 131 

bry sit? n bkrw nswt, 168 

‘iy-ip 2, 40, 186, 205, 227 

‘hyip m pr Magw, 86 

hist, forms of, 84, 90, 122, 137, 139, 
141, 147, 151, 163, 187, 204-207, 
210, 225, 226, 227, 229, 232 

basy.f 110, 138, 206, 213 

basy m ny-r ler st. Fm be-trw 
‘at nb, 139 

bey m 'rewr.f, 140 

bsy anbs 139 

bsy naswt, 111, 138 

‘swt nt nur, 138 

Dssy n lmyw-r £139 

bgy n nwt, 190 

‘sy n spit 190 

bassw Hr bry-ib"b, 121 

Dk? bwalw, 169 

p-Ib, 64, 144, 205 

Inp-lb mnie a, 14 

bip-Ib Hirnb ', 121, 144 

bip-lb br ib sw, 144 

ip di nswt, 80, 94 

DpL.f be wiwt nfewe bppwt lmibw br 
50,94 

pl, 32 

‘ont iit, 49 

fos. mey.f 136 

dame a ndsw, 196 

‘boty, 157, 158, 171, 180, 226 

bay wt, 172 

Hty-imacyw, 171 

dnoyn st, 173 

fbmty n't m pe nsw, 116 

Doty sew r int nf ee Spst, 158,172 

Daty st, 173 

(by st  smi-Hr, 173 

p32 

‘rp Sadyt nb 179 

brt-wy, 175 

buy bity, 19, $8, 115 

5191 

















Ik, 196 








SEL, 136 
3 Nor, hi n Tiyt, bprn nt Spit-Hir 


mnt, 36 

3,48 

858 ltl, 167, 180, 206, 226 

si Iwt fn Snwt, 161 

si, 48 

sb imyt-ib, 49 

SB SF tpt, 49 

sah, 198, 227 

sn nl. £188 

s'ab shyt, 193, 198 

sab bkr m spit, 198 

shd‘bw, 27, 163, 164, 180 

s'bmnw, 37 

sh mn, 44, 164 

"hate m-m srw, 163 

s"hamnw, 163 

sbi, 121 

sbi nswt, 121 

sbi (a) Hr ob twy, 121 

sbi He nb‘, 121 

sbi Hr by pt, 121 

sbiw m wi" snwy, 41 

spit, 190, 201, 205, 2 

spo, 54 

spel sml.fn nb.6, 176 

sper, 4 

sper m swt bns-Ib, $4 

spd-rim shn srw, 54 

sm, 198 

san-brw rs ntr, 92 

smi iswt, 37 

smi, 173, 175 

sini mart, $2 

sini mart. sdanw, 17S 

smi nf rt By, 214 

smi n ast, 176 

sami m nswt m ww, 176 

ssmi(w) 0.174, 175 

sani) a.£ wt bt, 174 

sw) ft It, 174 

sini(w) nL brtttwy, 174 

smi(w) nf def, 174 

smnb, 147, 148 

smal ni, 147 

ssmab sw, 146, 206 

smr/smrv, 27, 149, 156, 163, 164, 
167, 180 
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sme w'ty, 164 

sawy, 40 

sr/srw, 27, 50, 156-158, 160, 162, 
163, 172, 180, 226 

1 BE(5s().179 

‘st wh" tst, 179 

rmbt ry 193 

srmnp, 44 

ship, 64, 142-144, 205, 2 

ship psdt imyt Hr-Wr, 143, 

ship ner m mrtanf, 183 

ship nerw brs, 143 

shat n Dbwty st.f n-%-n mer sw 
133 

sbrhsbew, 50, 68 

sgrrmiw m baw aft, 57 

stp, 148 

stp-s, 125 

sdm, 64 

sdm(w), 148 

sdm Irma dt, 64 

saw haw, 64 

‘sdimw sd nl", 42 

Wm, 68,71 

Sw m it Ist, 68 

Swim ish, 68 

Sw m pet-lb, 60 

Sw m abr, 71 

pss my mbsf lr bsst ni. m brtshew 
at nb, 130 

ms nsw r amine, 4 

Sis be min na dnb, 147 

nwt 27, 149, 161, 162, 167,227 





Sawt nswt, 161 
3,32 
BL nh, 36 
kb, 60 
bw, 60 
bb, 60, 69 
‘knbi, 149, 165, 180, 227 
rs, 6 
Bao 
Ba imiby). 94 
sgmb nty, 49 
rw, 59, 60 
rg nwt n my, 188 
‘wr ‘wy, 67 
py Sat tk m “b 161 
im. 71 
#89, 2,20, 213 
phy a Hie m wf, 119 
tal, 148 
5m ndsw m st nb, 196 
ssw, 62 
wi, 137 
dr, 32 
dap Her Wisty, 86 
4d bbsw m-bry-tb dimmw.f, 184, 198 
dh 119 
dd mit wpl.f savy, 41 
(6d nf wh mart, 29, $2, 175 
dd. Ink is im mi wn dt rt) 
p05 
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